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The  publication  of  this  little  book  is  consequent 
upon  a  suggestion  from  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  Eev.  J.  G.  J).  Mackenzie  in  Hamilton,  who 
desire  to  possess  a  volume  which  will  recall  his  min- 
isterial work   among   them. 

The  short  biographical  sketch  which  appears  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  supplemented  tacts, 
reproduced  from  the  Church  Herald  of  the  year  1873, 
and  is,  with  such  exceptions,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Toronto,  the  Right  Rev.  A.  N. 
Bethune,  D.  D. 

The  principle  observed  in  the  selection  has  been 
to  choose  as  far  as  possible  distinctive  themes,  but 
in  one  or  two  instances  sermons  on  kindred  subjects 
have  been   introduced. 
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JOHN  GEORGE  DELHOSTE  MACKENZIE. 


i . 


The    subject    of    this    memoir    was    born    at    St. 
Ann's   Garrison,  Bridgetown,   in  the  Island   of     Bar- 
badoes   in    1822,   liis   father    being    at   that  time   in 
command   of    a    company    of   H.  M.    1st  West  India 
Regiment.     Capt.   Mackenzie  had  previously  served  in 
Wellington's  army  in    the    Peninsula,    where,    at   one 
period,      from     his      familiarity     with     the     Spanish 
language,     an    office    of    no    little     honor     devolved 
upon  him,   the   translation   of   the  despatches   passing 
between  the  Spanish  General  Lapena  and  the  British 
Commandant    at     Cadiz.       Several    members    of    his 
mothei  3  family  also  held   commissions    in   either  the 
military  or  naval  service,  one,  a  brother,  and  a  young 
officer    of   promise    in    the    Royal    Marine    Artillery, 
having  been  killed  in  action  at  the  Siege  of   Algiers, 
under    Lord    Exmouth,    in    1816.      The    family   emi- 
grated   to  this   country   in    1834,  and   settled   in  the 
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neighbourhood    of    St.    Thomas,    in    the    County    of 
Elgin. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  having  been  privileged  to  attend 
for  two  or  three  terms  a  school  of  more  than 
local  celebrity  in  Bristol,  England,  that  of  St. 
Mary  Redclyffe,  was  soon  after  sent  to  Upper 
Canada  College,  where  he  evinced  great  aptitude 
and  diligence,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excel- 
lent education.  At  this  Institution  he  secured  the 
Governor's  Prize,  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the 
College. 

He  entered  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Toronto  (Bishop  Bethune)  at  Cobourg  as  private 
tutor  in  1839,  and  continued  there  for  about 
eighteen  months,  when  he  removed  to  Toronto,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  tuition  of  a  few  private 
pupils,  was  sub-editor  of  the  Church  newspaper, 
then   being    about   nineteen   years   of  age. 

In  this  latter  connection  it  has  been  said  of  him  : 
"  It  was  a  time  when  heated  discussions  respecting 
the  temporalities  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  were 
rife,  ard  the  position  he  occupied  required  extreme 
prudence  and  forbearance.  Yet,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  often  difficult  duties,  he  displayed  marked 
ability,  combined   with   moderation   and   zeal,  and   it 
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can  be  safely  asserted  that  in  all  his  controversial 
writings  he  never  penned  a  line  unbecoming  a 
Christian    gentleman." 

In  184:3  he  returned  to  Cobcirg  to  commence 
his  studies  in  Divinity  at  the  Diocesan  Theological 
College  established  there,  and  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Toronto  (Bishop  Strachan)  was  apj)ointed  Classical 
Tutor  at  that  Institution.  In  June,  1845,  he  wan 
ordained  Deacon,  and  was  appointed  Curate  to  the 
Rector  of  Cobourg.  He  was  much  esteemed  there 
by   all   classes    of   people. 

He  took  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  at  King's  College, 
where  his  record,  in  part,  is  that  of  Silver  Medal- 
list for  Christian  Evidences,  and  Prizeman  in  Greek 
Tragic  Iambics  ;  and  some  years  later  that  of  M.  A. 
at  Trinity  College,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  hold- 
ing the  first  M.  A.  Degree  conferred  by  the  latter 
College. 

In  184G  he  was  appointed  to  the  Incumbency 
of  St.  Paul's,  Yorkville,  and  in  conjunction  with 
its  duties  had  a  private  select  school.  In  this 
year  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Marcus 
Crombie,  Esq.,  Head  Master  of  the  Toronto  Grammar 
School.  In  Yorkville  he  continued  for  several  years, 
much   respected;    and    from   thence   removed   to   the 
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cliarge  of  Georgetown  and  Norval,  such  change 
giving  promise  of  restoration  to  health,  then  much 
im])aired.  His  services  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Hamilton,  where  he  established  a  Grammar 
School  on  Church  principles,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  connection  with  this,  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  ministerial  work  in  the  west 
end  of  Hamilton.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
of  excellent  theological  attainments ;  fond  of  clerical 
work,  and  ready  to  help  his  brethren  at  every 
oppca'tunity.  He  was  single-minded  and  earnest,  of 
genuine   piety   and    unblamable    life. 

While  meditating  retirement  from  the  harassing 
duties  of  teaching,  the  toil  and  strain  of  which 
were  telling  upon  a  constitutionally  nervous  tem- 
perament and  delicate  frame,  he  received,  by 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  his  career  thence- 
forward was  that  of  a  valued  [>ublic  official.  The  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson 
freely  attests  this,  speaking  in  unvarying  tenor  of  the 
excellence  of  his  reports,  and  of  their  helpful  influ- 
ence    in     the   discussion    of    the    educational    topics 
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sive  annual  reviews  of  the  educational  condition  and 
progress  of  the  Province  :  "  The  Ugv.  J.  O,  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, the  present  Inspector  of  Oranimar  Schools, 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Grammar  School  # 
study  and  improvement  where  his  able  predecessor 
(the  Rev.  G.  Paxton  Youn^,')  loft  oil",  and  has 
esentcd  one  of  tho  most  suggestive  and  valuable 
reports  I  have  been  ])ermittod  to  transmit.  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  report  breathes  kindness  in  every  line, 
and  is  replete  with  sound  views  and  practical 
remarks." 

Mr,  Mackenzie  died  on  4th  March,  1873,  and  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  "  its  sincere  regret  at  his 
demise,  and  its  high  sen^e  of  the  value  of  his 
eervices,  and  of  the  impartiality,  faithfulness,  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  discharged  his  important 
<luties  as  High  School  Inspector  during  his  five 
gears'  tenure  of  the    office." 

'  By  his  death  was  closed  the  life  of  an  exem- 
plary clergyman,  a  tender  husband,  and  affisctionate 
father  ;  one  of  whom  only  kind  words  were  ever 
spoken,  and  who  had  a  sympathizing  friend  in 
every   one   who   knew   him. 
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"The  priest's  lips  should  keep  kiiowledje,  and  they 
should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." — Malachi  ii.  7. 


God  has  provided  three  repositories  for  the 
preservation  of  his  truth  upon  earth.  He 
has,  in  the  first  place,  consigned  the  guard- 
ianship of  this  sacred  treasure  to  the  Church, — 
the  "  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth," — 
being  deputed  by  Divine  commission  a  "  wit- 
ness and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ."  This  holy 
Church,  purchased  v/ith  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
the  ark  of  the  testimony  and  the  shrine  of 
religion — at  once  the  symbol  and  the  instru- 
ment of  heavenly  operations  —  through  the 
ordinances  of  which  spiritual  mysteries  are 
shadowed  forth,  and  Divine  grace  is  conveyed 
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to  the  souls  of  men — although  it  be  a  society 
affected,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  imper- 
fection and  mutability  of  temporal  things,  and 
for  that  reason,  liable,  at  times,  to  offences 
and  tribulation  and  depression,  is  exempt, 
nevertheless,  from  the  possibility  of  an  univer- 
sal corruption  of  the  faith,  and,  though  it  may 
be  disturbed  and  afflicted,  cannot  be  altogether 
overthrown,  either  by  the  pressure  of  persecu- 
tion from  without,  or  by  the  still  more  c'eplor- 
able  calamity  of  strife  and  contention  within. 
Secondly,  the  truth  is  deposited  in  the  hearts 
and  established  in  the  devout  fcelinijs  of 
sincere  and  zealous  believers,  whom  God  hath 
promised  to  cherish  and  protect  so  long  as 
they  are  content  to  do  Him  faithful  service  ; 
and  in  whom,  as  in  a  temple,  the  Spirit  of 
God  condescends  to  dwell.  These  honest  and 
upright  children  of  the  truth — the  monuments 
of  God's  mercy  and  the  trophies  of  His  grace — 
though  they  be  often  a  small  remnant  out 
of  the  multitudes  w^ho  live  in  w'orldliness, 
infidelity,  and  apostasy,  are  happy  in  the 
enjoyment   of    God's    special    favour    and   pro- 
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tection ;  and  to  them  has  been  confided  the 
privilege  of  manifesting  to  the  world  at  large 
the  certainty  of  God's  promises,  the  blessings 
dependent  upon  His  revelation,  and  the  obedi- 
ence due  unto  His  laws.  And,  thirdly,  God 
has  appointed  and  ordained  Ministers  in  His 
Church,  whose  ofificc  it  is^  by  a  variety  of  pas- 
toral duties,  to  strengthen,  encourage,  and 
comfort  His  people  —  to  proclaim,  expound, 
and  enforce  His  Word.  It  is  to  this  provision 
for  the  defence  and  dissemination  of  the  truth, 
that  our  attention  is  directed  by  the  text ; 
which  describes,  with  brevity,  but  in  language 
very  emphatic,  the  functions  of  the  ministerial 
office  in  the  department,  more  particularly,  of 
instruction  and  admonition  : — "  The  priest's 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should 
seek   the    law   at   his  mouth." 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  a  topic  which  concerns  so 
high  and  solemn  a  subject  as  that  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  with  much  hesitation  and 
diffidence.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  well  that 
such  a  task  should  be   left  to  those  disciplined 
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servants  of  the  Lord,  who  wear  the  hchiiet 
of  salvation  on  the  "  hoary  head,  which  is  a 
crown  of  glory  ;"  since  to  discharge  the  under- 
taking competently  demands  far  more  than  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  not  yet  attained 
to  the  fulness  of  the  priesthood,  and  has 
scarcely  had  time  even  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  vastness  of  the  work  which  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  comprehends.  But  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  things,  '*  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ." 

God  has  interposed  in  a  very  evident  and 
authoritative  manner  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  who  conduct  the  services  of  His 
sanctuary.  Every  thing  which  related  to  the 
Levitical  priesthood  was  arranged  immediately 
by  Divine  direction,  and  with  the  strictest  regu- 
larity and  precision.  Nothing  was  relinquished 
to  popular  election  or  voluntary  intrusion ; 
the  sacred  office  was  not  displayed  as  an 
enticement  to  religious  adventurers,  neither  was 
it  made  subservient  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
congregation ;  and  the  same  principle  of  Divine 
appointment   and   regular   succession    which  we 
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.discern  in  the  government  of  "Israel  after  the 
.fl  sh,"  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out  with 
reference  to  the  family  of  "  Israel  after  the 
spirit."  Now  precaution  like  this — in  regard 
both  to  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions— is  a"  sign  of  very  grave  importance  in 
the  subject  of  such  careful  superintendence.  It 
seems  to  intimate  that  the  same  derangement 
in  our  spiritual  affairs  which  cancels  and  alien- 
ates the  commission  of  the  Ministry,  will  of 
necessity  destroy  the  framework,  and  cast 
down    the   pillars   of  the    Church. 

The  importance  of  a  Ministry  may  be  under- 
stood also  from  the  distress  which  ensues  from 
its  absence.  No  temporal  privation  is  followed 
by  such  fatal  consequences  as  this  spiritual 
destitution.  Israel,  oppressed  by  enemies,  had 
yet  a  blessing  remaining  in  her  priesthood. 
"Though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of 
adversity,  and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet 
shall  not  thy  teachers  be  removed  into  a 
corner  any  more,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see 
thy  teachers."  And  the  history  of  God's 
people     communicates     to     us    the    instructive 
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information,  that  when  Israel  was  "  without 
the  true  God,  and  without  a  teachiufj  priest, 
and  without  law ;  in  those  times  there  was 
no  peace  to  him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him 
that  came  in,  but  great  vexations  were  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci>untries."  Manv 
are  the  souls  in  this  land  who  are  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  life ;  and,  seeing  how  great 
a  calamity  this  indigence  is — how  likely  it  is 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  decay  of  godliness — 
you  will  not  hesitate,  I  am  satisfied,  to  increase, 
so  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  the  material  from 
which  we  are  to  derive  more  labour*  rs  for 
this   neglected    and    perishing   harvest. 

The  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  we  are 
told  by  the  prophet,  is  the  "  messenger  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  His  work  is  identical 
with  the  employment  of  angels  ;  for  they  too, 
like  himself,  are  messengers ;  and  in  common 
with  him,  though  in  a  higher  grade,  are  minis- 
ters of  God.  Ought  not  the  "  conversation " 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  where 
angels  dwell  —  in  heaven  }  Have  not  they 
especially  given  themselves   up   to  a  continued 
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contemplation  of  the  Divine  nature,  attributes, 
and  works — even  as  angels  "  behold  the  face 
of  God  "  whilst,  with  their  bright  and  glorious 
retinue,  they  encircle  the  everlasting  throne  ? 
Do  not  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  gather  the 
Church  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  imitat- 
ing herein  the  office  of  angels  who,  at  Christ's 
coming,  will  "  gather  the  elect  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  ?"  Angels  "  pour  out  the 
vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth ;" 
and  when  mankind  refuse  to  hear  the  gracious 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  Christian  ministers 
are  constrained  to  deliver  the  stern  denuncia- 
tions of  the  law, — when  the  accents  of  mercy 
will  not  suffice  to  persuade,  subdue,  and  con- 
vert the  sinner,  then  the  plagues  which  are 
brandished  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty 
must  be  revealed  as  overhanging  a  guilty 
world.  The  archangel's  trump  will  give  notice 
of  the  last  resurrection  :  the  voice  of  God's 
ministers — powerful  by  reason  of  the  accom- 
panying Spirit — is  often  made  instrumental  to 
the  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the 
life  of  righteousness.     When  Christ  was  in  His 
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agony,  "  there  appeared  an  ani:jel  from  heaven 
stren<:jthening  him ;"  in  hke  manner,  arc  those 
who  have  been  anointed  to  be  physicians  of 
souls,  despatched  by  God  to  encourage  the 
feeble,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  and  to  sup- 
port and  cheer  the  fainting  traveller  alon^j  the 
heavenward    road. 

Let  the  motive  with  which  I  speak  be 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  not  to  eulogize 
the  men  who  hold  this  office,  nor  is  it  even 
to  exalt  the  office  itself — considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  human  profession — but  it  is  to 
honour  the  majesty  of  God  by  whom  it  has 
been  instituted.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are 
allowed,  indeed,  to  glory  ;  but  it  is  "  in  their 
own  infirmities";  they  arc  allowed  to  glory  in 
the  consideration  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  make  use  of  such  poor,  unworthy  instru- 
ments as  they  know  themselves  to  be,  for  the 
advancement  of  His  marvellous  purposes.  If 
Ave  entreat  you  to  "esteem  us  very  highly  in 
love,"  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  celebrity 
which  may  belong  to  the  clergy  as  a  body  of 
educated     men,    but     "for     our    work's    sake." 
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God  knoweth  full  well,  that  if  religion  might 
be  promoted  by  our  fall,  and  the  people  gain 
by  our  loss,  and  the  Master  whom  we  serve 
be  glorified  by  our  dishonour,  we  should  desire 
nothing  rather  than  to  be  accounted  the  "  off- 
scouring  of  all  things "  on  the  ccrr/Zi ;  that  so 
we  might  indulge  the  hope — which  every  con- 
scientious minister  of  Christ  labours  to  main- 
tain '  at  any  worldly  sacrifice — of  shining  like 
precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  So  that  if  we  be,  at 
times,  earnest  in  commending  to  your  devout 
attention  what  may  seem  to  be  our  cause,  but 
is  in  reality  as  much  yours  as  ours ;  you  will 
consider,  I  trust,  that  our  single  ambition  is 
to  enhance  your  reverence  and  love  for  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  our  Ministry,  and,  with 
the  price  of  His  blood,  has  purchased  the 
salvation    of  both   minister   and   people. 

"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge." 
Let  the  minister  of  Christ  be  regarded  as  a 
teacher:  then,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
he  who  is  to  guide  others  into  the  way  of 
salvation,  should  not   be  ignorant  of  it  himself. 
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That  his  expositions  of  gospel  doctrine  may 
be  clear,  persuasive,  and  affecting  ;  that  his 
application  of  the  precepts  and  promises  of 
revelation  may  be  just,  appropriate,  and  influ- 
ential ;  that  his  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
life  in  his  discourses  may  possess  all  the  art- 
less and  winning  graces  of  the  truth  ;  neither, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  extravagantly  elevated  as 
that  its  summit  shall  be  wrapped  with  clouds, 
so  that  none  but  the  speculator  in  religion  will 
ever  conceive  the  idea  of  climbing  its  moun- 
tainous steep;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  meagre 
and  common-place,  as  that  the  mere  formalist 
shall  be  induced,  by  his  pastor's  cold  syste- 
matic divinity,  to  believe  that  the  service  of 
Almighty  God  is  nothing  better  than  a 
mechanical  routine  of  external  ceremonies. 
That  his  teaching,  in  short,  may  be  well 
adapted  to  sanctify  the  life  of  those  who  hear 
him,  and,  when  they  come  to  die,  to  give 
them  joy  and  comfort  in  death  ;  for  all  these 
purposes,  requiring  at  once  so  much  prudence 
in  deliberation  and  so  much  readiness  of 
action,  the    "  priest's  lips   should  (indeed)    keep 
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knowledge ;"  and  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
has  great  need  to  be  a  "scribe  instructed  unto 
the   kingdom   of  heaven." 

When  the  member  of  Christ's  Church  is 
involved  in  perplexity  and  doubt ;  when  "  his 
spirit  is  overwhelmed  within  him,  and  his 
heart  within  him  is  desolate  ;"  when  the  dis- 
cord of  diverse  and  jarring  doctrines  in  fierce 
conflict  around  him  doth  mar  the  harmony  of 
his  soul ;  or  when  the  weight  of  many  sorrows 
presses  heavily  on  his  aching  brow  ;  be  his 
faith  shaken  by  a  temporary  hesitation,  or  his 
cheerfulness  bowed  down  by  misfortune  ;  there 
is  provided  for  him  (praised  be  God  for  so 
great  a  mercy !)  a  sanctuary  where  he  may 
find  at  once  instruction,  security,  and  repose. 
Advice  he  can  obtain,  where  his  own  know- 
ledge is  at  fault  ;  for  amongst  the  many 
excellent  gifts  with  which  Christ  has  honoured 
His  Church  on  earth,  this  certainly,  is  not  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  least,  that  the 
"  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
that  the  people  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth."      How   fitly,    then,   when   clamour   and 
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dispute  and  dissension  are  raging  without,  may 
the  smitten  and  trembling  sheep  of  the  flock 
flee  to  the  shelter  of  the  Church's  gentle 
bosom,  and  hearken  with  deep  affection  to 
the  tender  tones  of  their  mother's  voice.  And 
the  distressed  Christian  will  experience  con- 
solation also,  as  well  as  advice,  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  our  Zion.  Are  not 
those  chosen  ambassadors  of  God  who  minis- 
ter at  our  altars,  enjoined  to  receive  the  com- 
plaint of  the  contrite  penitent  ;  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  his  tale  of  woe ;  and,  on  con- 
dition of  heartfelt  sorrow,  to  pronounce  over 
him  the  words  of  peace  and  forgiveness  ; 
accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  the  touching 
admonition,  which  in  that  solemn  hour  will 
fall  with  peculiar  force  on  the  sinner's  heart  : 
*'  Go,  and  sin  no  more "  ?  And  if  the  minis- 
terial commission,  in  case  of  difficulty,  be 
indeed  the  last  resource  taken  (when  it  ought 
to  be  amongst  the  very  first)  in  this  wayward 
age  ;  if  the  priest  of  God  be  not  invited  to 
exert  his  spiritual  skill  until  the  patient  has 
reached   the  last  stage  of  his  disorder,  and  the 
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exigency    of    the    sufferer's     soul    has    become 
perilous  and  alarming ;   and  his  counsel  is  then 
implored,   not   with  the   calm   humiliation   of  a 
customary   repentance,   but   with   the  wild   rav- 
ings of  accumulated   despair  :    if  even  to   speak 
of  a    peculiar    blessing   attending   the   exercise 
of    any    ministerial    function,    apart    from    the 
individual   in   whom   it   resides,  and  inseparably 
annexed   to    the    sacerdotal    office,    be   to  use  a 
dialect    which    is     highly     unfashionable    at    a 
time    when     many     are    seeking     to    signalize 
themselves   by   fearlessly    invading    and    reduc- 
ing to  a   shadow    the  prerogative  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  yet,    at   the  risk  of  being  thought  super- 
stitious, we  maintain    this   to  be   a  comfortable 
doctrine  ;    and,    amid    every    presumptuous   en- 
croachment  upon    the    lofty    mysteries    of    the 
sanctuary,  it  will   ever   be   to    us    an   inspiriting 
persuasion    that,    to   what     extent    soever    the 
wrath     and   the    pride,    the    temerity   and   the 
innovations,     of     men     may     be     carried,     the 
charter   of    Christ's    Church,   registered  as  it  is 
in    the  courts   of   heaven,    and    inscribed   upon 
the   page   of  revelation,   remains  illustrious  and 
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imperishable — not  one  of  its  glorious  articles 
capable  of  being  expunged,  either  by  luke- 
warm friends  or  avowed  antagonists — whose 
unbelief  cannot  possibly  make  the  faith  of 
God    of  none   effect. 

Brethren  !  if  in  our  occupation  as  pastors  or 
shepherds,  we  should  seem  to  you  somewhat 
anxious  in  our  unsleeping  care  of  the  flock  ; 
if  in  our  fear  lest  any  should  perish,  we 
sharply,  though  not  unfeelingly,  rebuke  the 
unstable  and  chide  the  ","ndcring;  if  we 
should  labour  to  reclaim,  not  without  gentle 
violence,  many  imprudent  members  of  the 
fold  from  the  danger  with  which  they  are 
threatened  by  pitfalls  and  stratagems  and 
snares, — do  not,  we  pray  you,  be  offended  at 
an  earnestness  and  watchfuh.ess  which  affec- 
tion alone  inspires ;  but  consider,  rather,  how 
terrible  a  thing  it  would  be — how  calamitous 
to  you,  how  ruinous  to  ourselves — were  we, 
as  hirelings,  to  flee  when  the  wolf  cometh,  and 
basely  deliver  many  precious  souls  to  desola- 
tion and  death.  And,  if,  as  v/atchmen  upon 
the    battlements    of     Zion,     we     are     straitly 
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charged  by  Him  who  employs  us,  and  has 
given  us  the  proclamation  we  are  to  deliver, 
to  denounce  His  judgment  against  the  ungodly, 
and  not  to  suffer  them,  through  our  silence 
and  neglect,  to  perish  in  their  sins ;  do  not 
take  us  to  task  if  we  dare  not  speak  the 
denunciations  of  Almighty  God  in  courtly 
phrase  ard  smooth  adulation  ;  but  knowing, 
this,  brethren,  that  the  blood  of  thousands 
would  be  upon  our  heads  and  plead  against 
our  souls  in  the  judgment,  if  we  neglected  to 
apprize  you  of  the  presence  of  danger,  bear 
with  us,  in  all  Christian  kindness,  though  the 
summons  and  alarm  which  our  trumpet  uf-er- 
eth  from  the  watch-tower  surprise  and  discom- 
pose the  land  ;  though  it  yield  a  sound  not 
soft  and  soothing  like  temptation's  dangerous 
song;  and  though  its  tones,  loud  and  abrupt 
and  awakening,  fall  on  the  ear  less  enchant- 
ingly  than  do  the  strains  of  the  "sackbut,  the 
psaltery,  and  the  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music,"  which  invite  you  to  do  homage  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

With  these  remarks  (which  may  God's  Spirit 
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accompany    and    enforce!)    I    submit    to    your 
favourable    consideration    the    cause    in    behalf 
of   which    I    have   been   called   upon    to   plead. 
You    are    exhorted    to    enlist   your   energies    in 
the  work    of   God— to    ally   yourselves  with   us 
in   assailing  the   kingdom  of   Satan— we  should 
rejoice  to  hail  you  as  our  fellow-workers  in  this 
high  and  holy  enterprise  :  let  your  cooperation, 
therefore,   be    hearty,   and   cheerful,   and   vigor- 
ous, being   fully  assured   that  any  exertions   or 
sacrifices  which  faith  may  direct  you  to  make 
in   a   case    like    this,    will   be   returned   to   you 
in    blessings   which    will    infinitely    surpass    all 
the    industry  you  may  evince,  all  the  gifts  you 
can  bestow,   and    all  the  prayers  you  can  offer, 
in  order  to  obtain   them. 
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SPIRITUAL     FOOD. 

*'  They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat."— 1  Cor.  x.  3. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
connection  with  the  allusion  in  the  text  seems 
to  be  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  his- 
torical   explanation. 

The  Israelites  had  left  the  station  of  Elim, 
and  were  preparing  to  enter  the  wilderness  of 
Sin.  At  this  point — notwithstanding  the  mira- 
culous deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea — they  lost 
heart  at  the  prospect  of  the  desert-journey 
before  them.  Apprehending  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, they  forgot  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  the  God  who  had  brought  them,  in  the 
face  of  their  enemies,  unharmed  through  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  to  provide  them  afterwards 
with  food  ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable— after  so  great  a  deliver- 
ance—that He  would  leave  them  to  perish 
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with  hunger.  Distrusting  God,  they  began  to 
murmur,  and  openly  lamented  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  with  the  dearth  of  food  which 
it  entailed.  God,  thereupon,  promised  that  He 
would  supply  them  with  food  from  heaven. 
That  very  evening,  accordingly,  He  caused 
quail  to  fall  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
cover  their  camp  ;  and  on  the  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  dew  was  gone,  there  lay  upon 
the  ground  a  small  white  round  thing,  in 
shape  resembling  a  coriander  seed.  To  this 
the  Israelites  gave  the  name  of  vianna  ;  and 
this  is  the  spiritual  meat  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks    in   the   text. 

It  is  called  spiritual  meat  for  two  reasons : 
because  it  was  provided  supernatural ly  ;  and 
because  it  was  a  type  of  Christ.  Our  Lord's 
own  words  in  John  vi.  make  it  clear  that 
this  manna  was  typical  of  Himself  "Moses 
(He  said)  gave  you  hot  that  bread  from 
heaven,  but  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is 
He  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth    life    unto    the   world."      Christ's   sacred 
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body  given  into  the  hands  of  His  murderers, 
wounded  to  death,  and  broken  on  the  cross, 
—  that  is  the  true  bread  —  the  Christian's 
spiritual  manna  —  which  giveth  life  to  the 
world  ;  that  same  body,  spirittia'uy  received 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — that 
too  is  spiritual  manna,  nourishing  the  soul  ; 
the  whole  Evangelical  scheme  of  doctrine  and 
miraculous  history  —  that  is  manna,  without 
which  the  soul  would  seek  in  vain  to  be  fed 
with  the  distinct  and  assured  hope  of  life 
eternal. 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  mmina  pro- 
claims its  own  history :  it  means  the  food 
prepared  or  apportioned  by  God.  And  who 
but  God  sent  His  dear  Son  to  arrange  a  free 
amnesty  with  our  guilty  race .''  What  inge- 
nuity of  man  could  have  dovised  that  effectual 
scheme  of  atonement  ;  that  gracious  provision 
for  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  lost  estate } 
The  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  that  the  manna  adapted 
itself  to  every  man's  taste,  may  be  fabulous  ; 
but  a  better  assurance  than  the  dubious   credit 
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of  an  apocryphal  writing,  satisfies  us  that  the 
gospel  is  suited  to  every  age  and  condition  of 
life  ;  and  that  it  requires  nothing  but  humble 
faith — nothing  but  the  disposition  to  go  out 
and  gather  the  manna — in  order  to  commend 
itself  alike  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
causing  them,  the  oftener  they  taste  the 
sweetness  of  its  precepts  and  promises,  to 
relish   them  the   more. 

The  same  writer  (the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom)  has  given  expression  to  a  thought 
which  rests  upon  better  grounds  than  the 
one  we  have  mentioned.  He  saith,  addressing 
Him  who  gave  the  Israelites  this  heavenly 
food,  "  Thy  sustenance  declared  thy  sweet- 
ness unto  thy  children."  If  this  be  true  of 
the  inferior  gift,  is  it  not  true,  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  of  that  which  is  superior  ,' 
"  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  It  was  a 
time  of  great  necessity  and  trouble  with  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  when  this  wel- 
come  supply  of  palatable  and   nutritious   food 
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was  sent  to  them.  Even  so,  when  the 
Redeemer's  voluntary  sacrifice  was  promised, 
the  whole  world,  in  the  persors  of  our  first 
parents,  were  guilty  before  God.  They  were 
wandering  far  from  the  ways  of  holiness,  and 
their  poor  souls,  hungry  and  fainting  within 
them,  were  as  little  able  to  help  themselves 
as  the  famished  Iraelites  were  able  to  reap 
rich  harvests  from  the  deep  sands  they  were 
traversing,  or  to  gather  the  vintage  of  Canaan 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  Sinai  or  Horeb.  And 
as  the  multitude  went  forth  to  collect  the 
manna  in  the  morning,  so  is  it  our  wisdom 
and  duty  to  cultivate  godliness  and  to  serve 
oui  Maker  in  the  morning  of  life,  before  the 
midday  sun  of  manhood's  business  and  care 
hath,  with  its  heat,  unnerved  the  vigor  of  our 
devotion,  and  relaxed  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  Christ.  And  who  can  imagine  that  the 
gospel  is  insufficient  for  our  wants — the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  inadequate  to  relieve  our 
miseries  —  when  of  the  cross  and  of  the 
gospel,  as  of  the  manna,  it  is  certain  that 
"  every  man   may  gather   according  to  hiii  eat- 
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ing  ?"      But    of  this    food    wc    shall    have    no 
need    when    we    have    reached   the    borders    of 
Canaan  ;    there    a    different    provision    will    be 
meted  out  ;    and    there,    like    the    manna,   our 
temporary  support  and   nourishment  will  cease. 
"  They  did  all  eat  the  same    spiritual   meat." 
The    soul    must    have    this    celestial    manna — 
this    bread    of    life — or   it   will    languish,    pine, 
and    starve — and    a   soul   starved  is,  you  know, 
a   soul  ruined — ruined    for  all    eternity.     There 
is   no  sufficient  substitute  ;    it  must  be   this   or 
nothing    else.      The    world    can    furnish     noth- 
ing   which    will    sustain    the    soul's    life — which 
will    feed   the  soul.      Take    the  best  and  choic- 
est   enjoyments    which     the     world     can     sup- 
ply ;     give     them     the     utmost    elegance    and 
delicacy  and  taste  of  society,  in  its  highest  cul- 
tivation and  refinement  ;   and  still — if  you  com- 
pare them  with  the  soul's  nature — they  are  but 
husks      after     all — nutritious     it     may     be     in 
appearance,    but    not     nourishing — incapable    of 
nourishing    that    which    cannot   die;    for   man, 
who    is    immortal,     "  doth    not    live    by    bread 
alone,    but    by    every     word     that     proceedeth 
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out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  and  t'iv  vast 
hunj^cr  of  his  immortal  appetite  must  look 
for  its  satisfyin<i^  food  far  above  this  perish- 
able world.  It  is  hard  to  realize  this,  and  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  give  the  soul  what 
it  wants,  breaking  away  with  the  intelligence 
and  the  courage  of  Christian  faith  from  the 
cruel  mockery  of  fair-seeming  phantoms  of 
earthly  pleasure  which — even  if  they  last  a 
lifetime — must  at  length  be  dissolved  into  the 
ashes  of  the  grave.  When  the  shadows  of 
life's  solemn  evening  begin  to  be  stretched  out 
— then  we  realize — perhaps  too  late — that  the 
gratification  of  the  body,  and  the  exhilaration 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  one  thing — the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soul  another.  When  the  life  is 
young  and  health  is  strong,  when  the  day  is 
bright  and  hopes  are  high,  and  length  of 
years  in  the  spirit's  eager  elation  means 
nothing  but  length  of  joy  ;  the  world's 
blandishments  are  too  readily  received  as 
true  things,  but  sooner  or  later  the  change 
will  come ;  the  hue  of  health  will  fade  from 
the  cheek,   and  the  long  bright  vista  of  future 
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years  will  darken  into  the   deepening   shadows 
of  that  valley  through  which   the    Good   Shep- 
herd  is    the    only    guide,   and    the    manna    of 
heaven    which    he    dispenses    the    soul's    only 
supporting   food.     Then   the    world's    power    to 
beguile   ends.     Then  the   evil   spell   is  broken; 
then    the    hollow    mockery-  which    looked     so 
real   amid    the    gaiety    of    the    feast    and    the 
sweetness   of  the   song— melts   into  empty  air; 
then    the   soul   can   no  longer  be  cheated    with 
the   Deceiver's   heartless    lie,   and   loathing   the 
vile   husks,   realises   the   value   of  the  bread  of 
life.     Would   you   know  the   immense   value  of 
that    bread   of    life.?      Stand    by    the    side    of 
the  dying  sinner !     How  vehemently  he  catches 
at    the   idea   of  atonement!    with  what   intense 
interest   he   bears   of  a   Saviour   dying   for   the 
sinner's  salvation.     How  eager  his  appetite  for 
the    manna   which    the    gospel — in    sweet    and 
soothing    accents    of   consolation,    ministers    to 
the     .inner's     soul.       Happy     are     they     who 
seek    that    manna   betimes ;     happy   they,   who 
in  life's  best  days  have   hungered   and   thirsted 
after  righteousness  and  at  life's  close   find    that 
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iheir  souls  are  fed.  There  is  food  for  the 
soul  (can  we  ever  be  sufficiently  thankful 
to  a  good  God  for  this  sovereign  mercy 
of  His  ?)  there  is  food  for  the  soul  which 
nourishes  and  sustains,  not  only  whilst  the 
vigor  of  life  is  unimpaired,  but  when  the 
spirit  is  oppressed  with  the  languor  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  mechanism  of  the  material  frame 
is  falling  to  pieces— the  tenement  of  clay  is 
crumbling  into  ruin — the  soul  on  the  eve  of 
its  affecting  separation  from  its  lifelong  com- 
panion is  about  to  enter  —  a  divorced  and 
widowed  thing — on  the  broad  journeyings  of 
eternity,  and  the  mysterious  scenes  of  an 
unknown  world  ;  but  the  soul  has  its  manna 
to  support  it  till  it  accomplishes  the  passage 
of  the  Dark  River,  and  finds  the  manna's 
eternal  substitute  in  the  fruits  of  the  Tree  of 
Life. 

Art  we  seeking  this  manna  of  the  soul — 
this    infinitely    precious    bread    of    life  .-* 

Can  we  live  to  God  without  it  ?  Without 
it  can  we  happily  die  ?  Some  time  or  other 
the  longest  life  must  close  ;  some  time  or 
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Other   we   must   die.      We   admit    that.      Poets^ 
sing    to    us    the     solemn     truth     in    mournful 
strains  ;     philosophers     recognize     it     as     they 
gravely    moralize     on     man's    mortality.      The 
ministers    of    Christ    make    it    the    foundation 
of     many     an     ea,-::est     pulpit     appeal;      each 
funeral    bell   tolls   it    on    our    ears,    and    sends 
it    with    rude     shock,     but    alas  !     with    evan- 
escent  impression,  to  the  hearts   of   those  who 
are  living  as  though    they    would    live  here  for 
ever.      And    death,    with    impartial    stroke,    is 
cutting    down    high    and     low  —  asserting    his 
dominion   and   extending   his  ravages  at  either 
end  of  society— visiting  the  abode  of  affluence 

and   the  cell  of  misery clnving  his  dart   alike 

through  the  silken  robe  and  the  pauper's 
threadbare  garb.  Everything  is  changing  ^ 
everything  has  decay  and  doom  written  upon 
it ;  the  very  world  we  inhabit,  solid  as  it  seems 
to  be,  is  hastening  with  gigantic  footsteps  into 
nothingness  ;  nothing  is  steadfast— nothing  can 
endure— but  the  love  of  Christ  ;  and  the  souls 
that  He  nourishes  with  His  manna  for  a 
blessed    immortality. 
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If  this  manna — this  heaven-sent  soul's  food 
— be  of  such  value,  it  is  clear  that  their 
office  is  a  high  and  a  most  responsible  one 
to  whom  the  dispensing  of  it  has  been  ininis- 
terially  entrusted.  How  important  that  they 
should  be  both  earnestly  purposed  and  duly 
trained  to  effectually  recommend  and  to 
rightly    distribute   this    bread    of  life. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  by  far  the  more 
important  part  of  ministerial  preparation  is  not 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart.  The  minister 
of  Christ,  who  really  appreciates  his  work, 
feels  deeply  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
heart-preparation  ;  and  will  pray,  again  and 
again,  that  God  will  make  him  strong  in 
weakness  :  give  him  grace  to  watch  his  every 
step  ;  and  help  him  to  maintain  a  practice  in 
strict  accord  with  his  preaching.  Where  the 
preaching  and  the  practice  are  at  variance  we 
shall  generally  look  in  vain  for  a  realization 
of  the  Apostolic  injunction:  "Reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  ivitJi  all  anthorityy  The  exhorta- 
tion will  hardly  be  clothed  with  authority 
where    it    lacks    the    living    soul    of    sincerity ; 
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and  what  one  of  our  old  divines  calls  "  the 
reproof  of  mere  eloquence  without  innocence " 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  reach  the  heart.  How 
was  it  that  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  the  world 
rebuked  hypocrisy  and  sin  in  every  shape  with 
such  power  that  His  worst  enemies  retreated 
from  His  presence,  abashed  and  confounded  ? 
Because  they  knew  that  He  lived  as  He 
taught  ;  and  they  felt  that  it  was  vain  to 
attempt  any  attack  on  His  moral  character. 
That  character  was  one  of  matchless  virtue 
and  transparent  purity  ;  it  was  invulnerable  ; 
and,  therefore,  't  was  hard  to  meet — it  was  in 
the  last  degree  difficult  to  repel — the  piercing 
reproofs  of  so  good  a  Man.  He  lived  down 
the  vice  which  He  assailed ;  and  when  the 
teacher  of  truth  does  that,  his  discourse  is 
either  clothed  with  thunder,  or  melts  into  the 
heart    like  snow   into   the   earth. 

The  sincere  desire  to  preach  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept  ;  the  honest  and  humble 
effort  that  the  sermon  of  the  life  may  not  con- 
tradict the  sermon  of  the  pulpit  ;  the  heart- 
felt   love  of    Christ    and    of    those    for    whom 
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Christ  died  ;  the  earnest  wish  to  be  conformed 
to  the  pattern  of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  Souls  ; 
these  are  dispositions  which  the  right-minded 
Divinity  i,tudent  will  most  diligently  seek  and 
cherish,  and  to  these,  beyond  question,  we 
must  assign  the  highest  place  in  ministerial 
qualification.  As  these,  confessedly,  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  intellectual  culture,  so  no  dili- 
gence in  intellectual  culture,  and  no  eminence 
of  intellectual  attainment,  will  be  accepted  by 
God  in  the  way  of  compensation,  where  such 
vital  characteristics  are  wanting.  We  look  for 
these,  and  we  pray  for  these,  first  of  all ;  yet 
we  deem  it  a  happy  combination  where  they 
are  found  in  conjunction  with  careful  mental 
training,  and  that  commendable  proficiency  in 
literature,  secular  as  well  as  sacred,  which  it 
confers.  First  of  all,  we  hope,  and  pray  (oh 
that  Christian  people  generally  did  pray  !)  that 
our  clergy  m.ay  be  good  men  ;  then  we 
account  it  to  be  of  immense  advantage  that 
that  they  should  be  well-educated  men  ;  not 
obviously,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  that  respect  to 
those    to    whom    they    minister.      And    if     we 
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■endeavour  to  extend  to  our  Divinity  students 
the  advantages  of  a  Collegiate  education,  and 
encourage  them  even  to  compete  with  their 
fellows  for  the  honorable  rewards  of  academic 
distinction,  what  is  this  but  professing  our 
conviction  that  the  highest  intellectual  gifts 
may  be  fitly  and  devoutly  dedicated,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  to  Him 
who  hath  made  the  hearvig  ear  and  the  seeing 
eye,  and  cannot  surely  be  pleased  that  the 
faculties  which  He  has  given  should  receive 
their  highest  discipline  and  cultivation  only  in 
the  service  of  the  world  ? 

That  our  clergy  generally  should  be  edu- 
cated men,  seems  especially  desirable  in  the 
present  day  when  objections  to  the  tiuth  of 
•God's  revealed  word  assume,  for  the  most  part, 
a  scientific  aspect  ;  and  unwearied  efforts  are 
being  made  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  who 
have  put  on  the  garb  of  philosophy,  to  bewilder 
and  puzzle  and  shake  the  confidence  of  simple 
faith  by  artifice  of  sophistical  logic  or  deduc- 
tions of  "science  falsely  so-called."  Surely  it 
is  a    matter    of  some   consequence    to   provide 
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the  educated  clergyman  to  meet  the  educated 
sceptic :  surely,  in  making  such  provision  there 
is  no  dishonor  done  to  that  All-powerful  and 
All-persuasive  Spirit,  on  Whose  aid  and  guid- 
ance, after  all,  we  must  rely  supremely  for 
that  mouth  and  that  wisdom  which  none  of 
our  adversaries  shall  be  able  to  gainsay  or 
resist. 

But  to  return  to  the  soul's  spiritual  food  ; 
this  unspeakably  precious  manna  of  the  Gospel 
sacrifice,  the  Gospel  sacraments,  and  Gospel 
truth.  Every  care  for  the  body's  health  is  well, 
in  its  way — for  this  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
thrown  away — too  precious,  indeed,  with  its 
opportunities  for  winning  a  glorious  eternity ; 
too  precious  with  its  openings  for  making  good 
impressions  on  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness, 
and  saving  souls  from  hell.  But  what  of  the 
soul  .-•  What  of  its  food  1  Is  not  the  most 
serious,  the  most  vigilant,  attention  to  be  given 
to  that  .-*  Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  may  have 
that  food  if  we  will.  Thanks  be  to  Him  if 
He  have  shewn  us  —  if  haply  we  have  been 
willing    to    see  —  that    we    cannot     live     upon 
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vanity,  and  folly  and  sin.      Thanks  be  to  Him 
for  His   Spirit;    His   word;    for  the   desire    to 
pray,    and    for    the    comfort     of     prayer;    for 
heavenly  things    to    think    upon,    and    for   the 
appetite  and  relish  for   those    heavenly    things ; 
for  the  Saviour,  and  for   His   finished   work   to 
occupy  our   meditations.      Thanks   be   to   Him 
for  the  glorious    sacrifice    of    Calvary,   and    for 
the    Supper    wherein    we     commemorate    that 
sacrifice    until    the    slain   Victim    appear    again 
the    conquering    Prince!      Thanks    be    to    the 
Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all    consola- 
tion for  these  His  unspeakable  gifts !     May  He 
give    us    a    heart    to    prize    them  ;     and   may 
He    so    keep    the    hearts    of    both    ministers 
and   people   that    we    may    be    fed    here    with 
meat  which  the   world    knoweth    not    of,    and 
be     received     into    that    eternal    glory    which 
those  who  serve  the  world  cannot   inherit. 
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SPIRITUAL     BLINDNESS. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened." — Isaiah  xxxv.  5, 

The  prophet  is  describing  the  miraculous 
mercies  to  accompany  the  establishment  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Various  forms  of  human 
suffering  were  to  find  instants  neous  relief ;  and 
amongst  these  that  most  amicting  visitation 
which  blots  out  God's  beautiful  world  from 
the  poor  sufferer,  and  extinguishes  all  the 
exquisite  enjoyment  obtained  through  that 
beautiful  mechanism  and  marvel  of  creative- 
skill — the  eye.  The  lost  vision  should  be 
restored.  The  mist  should  be  swept  away 
from  the  darkened  eye  ;  and  the  lovely  scene 
of  God's  fair  world  pictured  upon  it  should 
be  conveyed,  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy,  to  the 
conscious  brain.  Messiah  was  to  come,  and 
the  blind  should  see. 

We  seek  the  highest  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phet's vision    beyond    the    region    of   material 
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blindness.  We  recognise  and  we  bless  the 
Great  Physician's  power  in  His  removal  of 
that  worst  form  of  blindness — the  blindness  of 
the  heart. 

Christ,  by  His  Spirit,  opens  our  eyes  to 
know  ourselves.  "  Know  thyself !  "  was  an 
ancient  maxim,  benevolent  and  wise ;  and  we 
have  it  repeated  in  many  different  shapes  in 
the  Oracles  of  Truth.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  arc  the  issues 
of  life."  Can  anything  be  more  express 
than  that  ^  The  heart  is  to  be  watched — dili- 
gently watched  —  that  heart  which  may  turn 
traitor  at  any  moment,  and  sell  the  soul  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemy  who  is  keenly  and  per- 
petually on  the  watch.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  olden  time  who  feared  God  kept  strict 
and  stern  watch  over  their  hearts,  rebuking 
and  putting  down  with  godly  severity  every 
voice  and  instinct  of  evil  within  those  hearts  ; 
and  we  must  do  the  same  if  we  would  follow 
the  departed  saints  of  God  to  glory.  Has 
not  the  heart  still  its  disguises  which  need 
to  be  stripped  off.!*  its  darling  sins  which  must 
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be  torn  from  their  hiding  place  and,  as  so 
many  evil  spirits,  cast  out  ?  He  who  died  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  sends  the  light  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  kfiozu  them.  He  clears 
away  all  mists  from  the  soul's  eye.  The  dark 
mystery  of  our  nature  is  in  great  measure 
made  plain.  Its  impurity,  at  least,  is  fully 
revealed.  The  converted  sinner  sees  his  vile- 
ness  and,  horror-stricken  at  the  abyss  of 
unholiness  discovered  to  him  in  his  own 
bosom,  rushes  to  the  cross  with  the  sinner's 
only  availing  cry :  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on   me  !" 

Christ,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  removing  our 
native  blindness,  enables  us  to  knoiv  God. 
And  whom  ought  we,  in  all  duty,  in  all  affec- 
tionate gratitude,  to  know  in  preference  to 
Him  who  made  us  susceptible  of  so  much 
enjoyment  here,  and  capable  of  infinitely  higher 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  hereafter  ?  The 
soul's  eye  is  divested  of  its  filmy  covering 
and  is  made  to  know  God — to  know  Him  so 
far  as  man  is  capable  of  knowing  Him — to 
have  a  spiritual    discernment    and    appreciation 
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of  His  wonderful  attributes.  The  soul  knows 
Him  then  as  a  God  Omnipotent,  calling  forth 
by  His  mere  word  this  glorious  fabric  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  and  by  the  same  word 
able  to  throw  it  back  into  nothing  again. 
The  soul  knows  Him  as  a  God  Omniscient, 
endowed  with  the  oundless  comprehension  of 
an  infinite  mind,  embracing  all  futurity  as 
though  it  were  present.  The  soul  knows 
God  in  His  justice,  eternally  consuming  the 
sinner  with  the  fires  of  His  wrath,  and,  by 
perpetual  miracle,  eternally  preserving  that  sin- 
ner from  being  consumed.  And,  above  all,  the 
soul  knows  God  in  His  crowning  attribute  of 
mercy  which  is  more  than  infinite  (if  that 
were  possible)  for  His  justice  is  infinite,  and 
His  mercy  transcends  His  justice.  Thus,  when 
the  Great  Physician  removes  our  blindness, 
light  is  shed  upon  the  soul's  eye  to  impart 
to  it  nobler  views  of  the  fountain  of  un- 
created light — to  bring  it  day  by  day  nearer 
to   its   God. 

Again,  Christ,  by  His  Spirit   opens  the  soul's 
eye  to   know   himself.      It   seems   strange   that 
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people,   livinf;    in    gospel    light   and    called    by 
Christ's   name,   should    not    fully   know  Christ ; 
yet    so    deficient    is    our    personal    knowledge 
of  Christ   that   the   sinless    Son    of  God    might 
be    living   now    in   the   world  as  our  neighbour, 
and  we  perhaps  not    find    it   out  ;  most  certain 
is   it   that   we    are    slow    and     often    mistaken 
in   knowing,  in   understanding    Christ's    people ; 
and.  in    that    degree,    we    fail    in    knowing,    in 
understanding  Christ.     They  seem  to   us    much 
like    other    people    whilst    we     look     at    them 
with   common  eyes  ;  or  if  we    see  them  unlike, 
we  do  not  appreciate    the    cause  and  the  truth 
of  that    unlikeness  ;    we  do  not  think  better  of 
them  for  it.      To    understand    them    our    eyes 
must  be  opened.    And  so  to  understand  Christ 
our  eyes    must    be    opened,    and    with    the  eye 
unopened  —  with    the    spiritual     blindness    not 
taken  'away  —  if    Christ    were    again    to    come 
amongst    us,    we    should    deem     him     strange, 
eccentric,  extravagant,  fanciful.      We  should  be 
far  from  detecting  through  the  hiding-place    of 
His    earthly    tabernacle    the     ^'^eams     of    that 
glory  which    He    had    with    the    Father    before 
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the  world  was.  Christ  is  on  this  earth  now, 
most  truly  and  i^iost  reaily,  by  His  Spirit  in 
His  Church,  in  the  persons  of  His  people. 
They  who  do  not  discern  him  there  will  have 
all  the  poor  excuses  they  can  make  for  their 
ignorance  indignantly  disallowed  at  the  judg- 
ment:  "Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an  hungered, 
or  athirst,  or  a  strangd',  or  naked,  or  sick,  or 
in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  Thee  ! 
Then  shall  He  answer  them  saying,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  Mc." 

As  we  are  brought,  by  the  removal  of  spirit- 
ual blindness,  to  know  our  best  Friend,  so 
likewise  are  we  brought  to  know  our  worst 
enemy,  to  comprehend  his  malignity,  to  detect 
intuitively  each  sign  of  his  evil  and  hateful 
presence.  We  know  with  what  eagerness 
unnumbered  thousands  rush  into  the  devil's 
snares;  seize  on  his  bribes;  drink  to  the  dregs 
his  poisoned  cup;  seek  the  society  of  his  serv- 
ants ;  attend  his  schools  ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  wild  delight  they  manifest  in  all  that  per- 
tains   to    SatuU,    his    wiles,    and    his    bondage, 
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suppose  him  to  be  the  safest  companion  and 
the  most  agreeable  personage  in  the  world. 
Christ  opens  our  eyes  to  know  him  as  the 
enemy  of  God,  and  the  Adversary  of  souls — 
as  slanderer,  liar,  and  murderer.  The  blind 
man  docs  not  know  his  enemy,  and  is,  there- 
fore, disarmed.  He  cannot  watch  his  insidious 
steps,  and  perhaps  the  first  warning  of  his 
approach  is  the  dagger  in  the  unprotected 
breast. 

Christ  opens  our  eyes  to  know  the  peril  to 
which  th.?  soul  is  exposed.  The  sinner,  in  his 
blindness,  is  just  th<"  drunkard  on  the  narrow 
plank  that  bridges  the  torrent  below  him, 
death  on  either  =;de  of  him,  and  nothing  but 
the  reeling  brain  to  guide  him  over.  This  life 
of  ours  is  a  bridge,  on  cither  side  of  which 
are  the  dungeons  and  the  fires  of  the  world  of 
wo.  The  blinded  sinner  is  as  one  "  drunken, 
but  not  with  wine  ;  staggering,  but  not  with 
strong  drink."  He  wants  spiritual  sense  ;  he 
cannot  presage  coming  judgment ;  he  has  no 
notion  of  what  is  going  to  happen  ;  and  so — 
deaf  to  every  call  of   Divine  mercy — hardened 
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against  every  pleading  of  God's  Spirit  —  he 
tott-^rs  along  on  his  perilous  path,  till  God's 
lightning  smites  him,  and  he  falls. 

Again,  the  soul's  eye,  opened  by  the  Divine 
Physician,  discerns  the  signs  of  His  presence 
and  His  coming.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
wishing  for  signs  from  heaven  —  the  wish  is 
begotten  of  nature's  insuppressible  longing  in 
the  anxious  heart.  Were  heaven  to  be  mute 
and  give  no  sign,  the  heart  would  sink 
and  break  beneath  its  awful  uncertainty. —  amid 
the  dark  clouds  of  a  troubled  life  and  the 
cold  shadows  of  a  devouring  grave.  God's 
Book  is  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  but  for  that 
sign  what  a  dreary,  dismal  state  of  heart-sick 
longing  were  ours.  A  few  years  ago  we  vi'ere 
nothing ;  a  few  years  before  our  parents 
existed  not ;  centuries  back,  the  earth  itself 
was  without  form  and  void.  A  few  years 
hence  we  shall  have  left  the  scene — then  our 
children  will  follow — their  children  will  tread 
the  same  path  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
mortality — and  so  on — the  story  of  life  and 
death  ever  repeating    itself— till    the    last    day. 
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Amid  all  this  change  —  this  tossing  to  and 
fro  on  the  sea  of  a  disordered  world — we  ask 
for  a  sign  from  heaven.  We  may  not  ask 
for  it  when  ver}'  gay  or  very  busy,  for  then  we 
do  not  care  for  God ;  but  there  are  times  when 
we  are  neither  gay  nor  busy  ;  times  when  we 
think ;  and  then  how  the  heart  longs  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  ;  for  assurance  that  there  is 
a  Being  above  all  the  change,  with  whom  we 
can  find  rest,  unchangeableness,  and  life  undy- 
ing. God's  word  is  that  sign  from  heaven. 
God  might  have  left  us  in  utter  ignorance ; 
or  He  might  have  taken  the  very  opposite 
course.  He  might  have  given  us  absolute 
knowledge,  to  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  close  our  eyes,  by  throwing 
open  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  revealing  to 
our  very  sight  the  secrets  of  the  future  state. 
God  has  done  neither.  He  has  dealt  with 
us  as  rational  beings  whose  judgment  and 
choice  are  to  be  exercised  ;  and  He  desires  to 
be  honoured  and  glorified  in  our  exercise  of 
that  judgment  and  choice  so  as  to  love  and 
serve  Him, 
6 


He  has  sent  us  a    message    which 
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leaves  much  to  faith,  whilst  it  furnishes  firm 
and  sufficient  grounds  for  our  faith.  Without 
that  faith  the  sign  from  heaven  would  be  lost. 
Christ  opens  the  soul's  eye  ;  light  streams  in, 
and  faith  is  given ;  the  sign  from  heaven  is 
interpreted,  and  brought  home  to  our  hearts, 
and  becomes  to  the  soul  an  anchor  of  hope, 
sure  and  stedfast.  Thus  the  life  is  given  to 
Christ ;    and   the   death    is    peace. 

Once  more :  the  removal  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness gives  right  views  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  Eternity  and  Time.  A  vast  and 
ruinous  mistake  prevails  amongst  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  the  mistake  of  giving 
to  Time  the  magnitude  of  Eternity,  of  attri- 
buting to  Eternity  the  insignificance  of  Time. 
When  the  soul's  blindness  has  been  cured,  this 
deception  is  corrected.  The  infinitely  great  is 
then  seen  in  its  true  proportions  and  value  ; 
whilst  the  infinitely  small  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  absorb  the  heart  and  monopolise  the 
energies  of  the  man.  He  no  longer  lives  in, 
and  lives  for,  a  cruel,  bewildering,  and  destruc- 
tive   illusion.      He     sees    things    as    they    are. 
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Henceforward  he  rectifies  the  fatal  error  in  his 
whole  system  of  affairs,  and  governs  his  con- 
duct by  God's  truth,  not  by  Satan's    lie. 

Blindness  of  heart !  It  is  Satan's  grand  con- 
trivance. His  very  first  step  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  human  race  was  to  produce  it,  and  he 
will  triumph  in  his  last  artifice  to  ensnare  the 
sinner's  soul,  when  that  blindness  of  heart  has 
become  hopelessly  confirmed,  so  that  no  ray  of 
truth  or  grace  from  heaven  shall  be  able  to 
dispel  it.  Let  us  look  on  this  fearful  work  of 
Satan  as  something  very  sad  —  very  terrible — 
very  bitterly  to  be  deplored. 

Physical  blindness — the  sad  darkening  of  the 
body's  eye  —  the  mournful  paralysis  of  its 
beautiful  structure  and  its  marvellous  powers — 
that  is  indeed  a  heavy  calamity,  one  of  the 
heaviest  that  can  fall  on  this  feeble  and  sensi- 
tive frame  of  frailty  and  suft'ering.  To  feel  the 
warmth  only,  but  to  know  nothing  of  the 
blessed  light  of  the  glorious  sun  ;  to  hear, 
merely,  but  not  to  understand — except  by  the 
heart's  vehement  yearnings  for  sight  —  the 
words    of   the    wise    Preacher,    that    "  it    is    a 
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pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 
To  be  dead  to  the  charms  of  nature's  fair 
face  —  her  mountains  and  her  valleys  —  her 
rivers  and  her  seas — her  green  fields  and  her 
lovely  flowers  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  life 
through  its  sounds  only ;  to  be  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  its  forms,  and  the  exhilarating 
view  of  its  ceaseless  activity  ;  to  have  the  earth, 
as  it  were,  made  to  the  poor  sufferer  "  without 
form  and  void  ; "  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
cheerfulness  reflected  into  the  heart  from  the 
bright  and  animated  scene  ;  simply  to  know 
that  it  is  day  because  there  are  movement  and 
noise ;  and  when  the  sounds  of  busy  life  are 
hushed,  then  to  know  that  it  is  night  ;  above 
all,  to  hear  the  sweet  words  of  love,  but  to 
be  incapable  of  looking  on  the  dear  face  ;  to 
lose  the  joy  of  the  countenance  beaming  with 
affection ;  to  lose  its  bright  eye,  its  tender 
expression,  its  loving  smile;  —  is  there  in 
physical  calamity  anything  worse  than  that  } 
Who  does  not  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  languishing  under  that  visita- 
tion ?     Who  does   not   pity   the   blind  ?      Does 
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any  miracle  of  our  Blessed  Lord  (if  we  except 
the  raising  of  the  dead)  affect  us  with  greater 
delight  than  His  restoration  of  sight  to  the 
blind  ?  The  sufferer's  helpless  and  woful  con- 
dition serves  to  heighten  the  attractions  of 
supreme  benevolence  interfering  for  his  relief, 
and  the  heart  thrills  with  ecstacy  when  the 
sublime  words  of  power  are  uttered,  creating  a 
new  world  for  the  dejected  sufferer  of  a  long 
and  weary  night--" /vtrt'/z't'  i/ij  si^/it  /  "  But 
there  is  another  blindness  worse  than  that  ; 
and  t/iis  blindness,  too,  the  Saviour  cures,  and 
none  but  He  can  cure  it.  It  is  the  blindness 
which,  as  the  source  of  all  sin,  we  deprecate 
in  our  Litany  at  the  very  commencement  of 
our  recital  of  various  sins — blind)iess  of  heart. 
That  tne  material  eye  should  not  respond  to 
the  light  is,  in  truth,  a  great  affliction  ;  but 
it  is  a  far  more  grievous  affliction  that  the  soul 
should  not  respond  to  the  light  of  purity  and 
truth.  We  lose  a  vast  and  rich  "itource  of 
physical  enjoymenr  when  the  beauties  of  the 
physical  world  are  all  blotted  out  to  us  ;  but 
we   lose   something   more    than   that ;    we    lose 
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much  more  than    that,   when    the  soul  becomes 
bHnd    to    the    beauties    of    holiness  ;    when    to 
that  blinded  soul  God  and   the  things  of  God 
become  a  blank — dreary,  monotonous,  unmean- 
ing.    Where   the    dark    and    desolate   hours  of 
the  blind  have   been    spent  with  Jesus,  the  eye 
on    which    the    impenetrable    cloud    has   rested 
will  have    the    shadows    of   its    long   night  dis- 
pelled when  the  morning  of  Eternity  shall  dawn, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  and  perfect  Beauty 
be  revealed.     But    what    of   the   life-long  dark- 
ness of  the  soul  .-*    The    persistent    blindness  of 
the    heart .''    What    morning  of   a  blissful  eter- 
nity will  dawn  upon  it .''     What  light  of  blessed- 
ness will  chase    away    its    gloom    and    torpor } 
What   enlivening    ray    from  the    Sun  of  Right- 
eousness will   disperse   the  horrors   of   its  dark- 
ness and  its    death  ?     True,    the    unhappy  soul 
betrayed  to  ruin  in  its   blindness,  will  be  made 
to  see  then  ;    but  what  will    that  restored  sight 
be  to  it  but    an    intolerable  curse,  revealing  to 
it  the  happiness  it  might  have  had  ;    disclosing 
the  misery  it  must  have  forever ! 

Let  us  shrink  with  dread  from  this  blindness 
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of  heart ;  trom  the  heart  that  has  no  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  truth  ;  that  is  dead  to 
the  things  of  God.  There  is  an  animal  part  of 
our  nature — and  fearful  is  the  degradation  of 
those  who  become  slaves  to  it — driven  by  its 
gross  instincts  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire 
of  sensuality.  And  there  is  a  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature  which  can  soar  high ;  which  can 
take  a  broad  survey  of  the  truth  ;  which  can 
drink  deep  in  sweet  and  pure  fountains  that 
have  their  source  at  the  Throne  of  God  ;  which 
delights  in  the  company  of  God  and  His 
angels.  Let  us  cherish  and  cultivate  that 
spiritual  principle  within  us.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  discern  the  things  of  God.  The  carnal 
mind  cannot  discern  them.  You  speak  in  vain 
of  ice  to  the  savage  native  of  tropical  regions. 
He  can  form  no  ide"  of  water  reduced  to  the 
solid  state,  and  laughs  at  what  he  deems 
your  absurdity.  So  in  spiritual  things.  Open 
the  bright  vision  of  eternal  truth  before  the 
spiritual  mind,  and  you  awake  at  once  an  an- 
swering echo  in  the  heart,  and  the  fair  picture 
of  celestial  purity   is  mirrored  in  the  depths  of 
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the  pure  soul.  The  Christian  opens  God's 
blessed  book  with  that  bri<^ht  vision  of  the 
eternal  beauty  before  him,  and  the  words  he 
reads  seem  instinct  with  life,  and  kindle  rap- 
ture in  his  breast.  The  martyr  takes  that 
bright  vision  with  him  to  the  stake,  and  he 
feels  not  the  fire.  Let  the  same  ^rand  story  of 
heaven  be  told  to  the  sensualist,  and — he  falls 
asleep.  Let  the  animal  instinct,  then,  be  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  let  the  spiritual  taste  and 
longing  be  cherished  with  God's  word,  with 
holy  meditation,  with  frequent  prayer.  We  are 
enlisted  in  a  pure  service  ;  we  are  taught  to 
aspire  after  the  happiness  of  a  world  where  all 
is  pure  ;  we,  the  children  of  rude  Druidical 
forefathers,  who  could  think  of  heaven  only 
as  a  vast  hall  in  which  to  celebrate  with  riot- 
ous and  endless  carousal  their  deeds  of  blood. 
We  have  been  rescued  from  that  blindness  of 
idolatry  :  shall  we  give  ourselves  up  after  that 
great  mercy  to  wilful  blind^iess  of  heart  ? 
Upward  and  onward  God  is  forever  leading 
us  ;  ever  fulfilling  to  the  believer's  soul  His 
own  most  gracious  promise,  "  I   will  bring  the 
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blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  r.ot  ;  I  will 
lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known ; 
I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  straight.  These  things  will  I 
do  unto  them,  and  will  not  forsake  them." 
Hear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  to 
the  story  of  this  miraculous  mercy.  "  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened,"  and  Jehovah  is 
their  guide.  The  soul  beats  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  new  life,  and  the  whole  outer  world 
is  radiant  with  a  strange  and  spiritual  beauty. 
The  very  forest  blazes  with  Deity,  as  the  bush 
did  before  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  even 
the  humblest  flower  at  our  feet  bids  us  think 
of  God,  and  tells  us  that  God  is  love.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  are,  indeed,  opened.  The 
soul  has  shaken  herself  free  from  the  chains  of 
darkness  that  bound  her.  The  spiritual,  the 
pure,  the  noble,  and  the  exalted,  and  the  God- 
like have  triumphed  ;  the  vile  has  been  van- 
quished, the  sensual  and  the  corrupt  have  been 
trodden  beneath  our  feet.  The  poor,  blinded 
soul  hath  seen  Christ :  hell  may  be  defeated, 
and  heaven  may  be  won. 
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"Continuing  instant  in  prayer." — Rom.  xii.  12. 


The  two  words  in  our  version,  "  continuing 
instant,"  arc  represented  in  the  original  by  one 
word  only  —  a  very  strong  and  expressive 
•;ord  —  signifying  determined  purpose  and  in- 
vincible resolution.  The  Apostle's  language 
might  be  rendered,  by  a  slight  change,  /fer- 
sci'critig  steadfastly  in  prayer. 

There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  Apostle 
intended  to  allude  particularly  to  prayer  offered 
up  under  dark  and  discouraging  circumstances  ; 
ofifered  up  when  God  appears  unwilling  to 
hear,  and  when  the  almost  desponding  sup- 
pliant begins  to  fear  that,  after  all,  his  suit 
may  be  denied,  and  he  himself  "  sent  empty 
and  hungry  away."  The  Apostle,  it  should 
seem,  intended  no  more  than  to  enforce 
generally   the  steady  and   habitual   exercise  of 
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prayer ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  his  exhor- 
tation may  be  rcf^arded  as  being  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  case  which  we  have  imagined. 
The  strong  word  in  the  Greek  text  will  suit 
that  case  of  deferred  hope  and  prolonged  sus- 
pense ;  it  is  just  the  woid  we  should  desire ; 
for  when  God,  to  all  appearance,  has  turned 
away  His  face  from  us,  then  it  is  that  we 
stand  in  most  need  of  patient  continuance, 
steady  perseverance,  invincible  resolution,  and 
pressing  importunity  in  prayer. 

It  is  not  meant  that  men  arc  to  spend  their 
whole  time  in  prayer.  This  would  involve 
the  neglect  of  social  duties  equally  imperative 
with  the  exercises  of  private  devotion  ;  this 
would  be  asceticism,  and  lead  to  superstition. 
Neither  is  it  meant  that  enthusiasts,  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  length  of  their  prayers,  shall 
be  heard  the  better  for  their  much  speaking  ; 
but  that  it  is  needful  for  men,  by  constant 
and  periodical  returns  of  prayer,  to  keep  up 
in  their  minds  a  continual  sense  of  God  ;  and 
that  it  is  especially  important,  when  God  tries 
us    with    delay,  that    we    should    not    give    up 
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our  suit  with  a  faint  heart  or  a  peevish,  chafing 
spirit,  but  strive  and  wrestle  with  God,  as  Jacob 
did,  till  He  send  us  away  with  a  blessing. 

Let  us  make  use  of  one  of  the  parables  of 
St.  Paul's  Divine  Master  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm this  limited  application  of  the  Apostle's 
words  : 

"There  was  in  a  city  a  judge,  which  feared 
not  God,  neither  regarded  man  :  And  there 
was  a  widow  in  that  city  ;  and  she  came  unto 
him,  saying,  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary. 
And  he  would  not  for  a  while  ;  but  afterwards 
he  said  within  himself,  Though  I  fear  not 
God  nor  regard  man,  yet  because  this  widow 
troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her 
continual  coming  she  weary  me.  And  the 
Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith. 
And  shall  not  God  avenge  His  own  elect, 
which  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him,  though 
He  bear  long  with  them  .<*  I  tell  you  that 
He   will   avenge   them    speedily." 

A.m  I  not  right  in  saying  that  to  this 
parable  the  Apostle's  words  might,  with  perfect 
propriety  and  coherence,  be   appended  in  some 
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•such   form    as   this,    "  Be   instant,   therefore,   in 


prayer 


? 


Let    us    not    be    s*  jclcd    to    find 


the  Almighty  in  this  parable  likened  to  an 
unrighteous  judge.  A  bold  comparison,  it  may 
be  —  one,  perhaps,  which  we  should  hesitate  to 
make  —  but  consider  who  it  was  that  made 
it  —  th^  Son  of  God;  and  He  made  it  to 
strengthen  His  argument  for  implicit  reliance 
upon  His  Father's  ultimate  interposition  in 
behalf  of  His  elect ;  for  the  greater  you  con- 
ceive the  unrighteousness  of  the  unjust  judge 
to  be,  the  more  confident  is  the  assurance  you 
derive  from  the  parable  that  the  supplication, 
though  apparently  ineffectual  at  first,  is  not 
rejected  ;  that  the  faithful,  persevering  petitioner 

—  the  devoutly  importunate  elect  child  of  God 

—  will  gain  an  audience,  and  win  a  gracious 
answer  at  last.  For  Christ's  argument  is  this  : 
**  H^dY  what  the  tif/j'usf  judge  saith  :  and  shall 
not  God  avenge  His  own  elect,  which  cry  day 
and  night  unto  Him,  though  He  bear  long 
with  them,"  though  He  bear  them  long  in 
hand,  though  He  delay  them  long.?  If  the 
unrighteous  judge  gives  way  to  the  importunity 
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which  he  hates,  shall  not  God  incline  to  the 
cry  which  He  compassionates  —  to  che  faithful 
p;aycr  which  He  loves  ?  That  cry  and  that 
prayer  proceed  not  from  those  who,  like  the 
lonely  widow  in  a  hard,  selfish  world,  are 
roughl}^  treated  and  despised,  but  from  God's 
own  elect,  who  ere  precious  in  His  siy;ht,  who 
cry  to  Mini  day  and  night  ;  much  longer 
than  the  comparatively  short  period  during 
which  the  afflicted  widow  vexed  the  ear  of 
the  unrighteous  judge  with  her  importunate 
petition,  and  besieged  the  sealed-up  avenues 
to  his  merciless  heart.  r^Iost  satisfactory  is 
our  Lord's  emphatic  assurance  —  most  heartfelt 
is  our  own  persuasion  —  that  God  luili  avenge 
His  elect,  He  ivill  right  the  wrong,  He  will 
redress  their  grievances,  He  will  bring  them 
effectual  relief — not  leaving  theni  a  n.oment 
longer  in  the  fire  oi  affliction  than  is  needful 
—  delivering  them  from  it  the  instar^t  that 
patience  has  had  its  perfect  work. 

Delay  there  ma>-  be.  Christ  gives  us  to 
understand  tkit  we  are  to  expect  that  ;  and 
delay,  wl    dispute    not,  is   a   trial ;    but  are   we 
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to  complain  as  though  it  were  unsuitable  and 
improper  that  we  should  be  tried  ?  Are  we 
to  grow  weary  and  peevish,  impatient  and 
irritable,  sceptical  and  unfaithful,  and,  it  may- 
be, forsake  the  mercy-seat  altogether,  because 
the  light  of  that  mercy-seat  at  times  seems 
pale  and  dubious,  and  falls  on  our  souls  like 
the  broken  moonlight  on  the  ruffled  waters  ? 
God  forbid  ! 

For  a  time  the  judge,  in  the  parable,  was 
deaf  1  •  the  widow's  entreaties:  "he  would  not 
for  a  while."  God  is,  in  truth,  an  ecjuitable 
judge ;  He  cannot  vary  from  the  principles  of 
exact  and  infallible  justice.  Yet  God,  notwith- 
standing, often  scons  to  man  to  be  acting  as 
the  unjust  judge  —  to  be  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pra}er  of  Mis  people.  I-'or  ev^en  the 
elect  are  impatient  under  suffering  and  afflic- 
tion ;  diey  expect  a  speedier  deliverance  than 
God  i>  always  willing  to  vouchsafe  them  ; 
thcT  think  they  have  a  claim  to  be  heard 
and  aelivered  more  promptly  than  God  thinks 
good.  They  cry.  and  when  they  receive  no 
answer  —  but   are   left,  as    it    appears  to    them^ 
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long  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  or  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction — ^'acy  are  tempted  to  hard 
thoughts  of  God,  as  though  He  took  part 
with,  or  at  least  was  contented  to  endure,  the 
proud  oppressors,  whilst  the  cry  of  His  afflicted 
people  was  as  nothing  in  His  ears;  they  are 
tempted  to  say  with  the  storm-tossed  disciples, 
*'  Carest  Thou  not  that  wc  perish  ? " 

lii  this  stormy  life  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
perfect  serenity  and  repose.  Even  where  the 
tempestuous  surges  of  passion  do  not  roll  over 
the  heart,  there  will  still  be  dark  clouds  and 
evil  tidings  to  throw  it  into  partial  disquietude  ; 
there  will  be  disappointments  and  changes 
and  insecurity  to  disturb  the  tenor  even  of 
the  calmest  life.  Even  to  the  habitually 
religious  —  the  elect  and  faithful  and  sincere 
people  of  God  —  we  should  err  were  we  to 
attribute  unvaried  composure  and  peace.  The 
parable  exhibits  them  to  us  in  the  sad  guise 
of  the  feeble,  heart-smitten,  grieving  widow  — 
in  deep  suffering,  sorrow,  and  care.  Yet  is 
it  perfectly  indisputable  that  whatsoever  real 
inward   satisfaction    is   to   be    obtained    in    this 
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world  will  be  obtained  by  them  alone.  Still 
we  fear  that  there  are  some  minds  so  con- 
stituted that,  were  they  to  lose  sight  for  a 
time  of  their  Saviour's  gladdening  smile,  it 
would  unsettle  their  little  patience  in  tribula- 
tion, and  move  them,  perchance,  in  the  hasty 
and  unguarded  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  rend 
away  the  anchor  of  their  hope  from  its  shallow 
hold  and  its  yet  feeble  grasp  of  divine  truth. 
We  confess  that,  as  watchers  for  souls,  we 
should  feci  extremely  anxious  about  such  as 
these  ;  we  should  dread  the  effects  which  the 
shock  of  disappointment  might  produce  on 
them  ;  we  should  think  that  there  was  an 
urgent  necessity  of  reminding  them  of  the  Apos- 
tle's admonition,  "  Continue  instant  in  prayer." 
There  is  danger,  we  conceive,  that  impulsive 
characters  like  these,  persons  of  warm  affec- 
tions, it  may  be,  but  disposed  to  act  incon- 
siderately —  not  thoroughly  disciplined  in  the 
high  Christian  grace  of  patient  waiting  upon 
God  —  there  is  danger,  we  conceive,  that  they 
will  throw  themselves  upon  the  intrusive, 
plausible,  besieging  world,  when  God  seems  to 
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hide  His  face,  and  appears  to  their  hasty 
glance  liard  to  be  intreated,  inaccessible  to 
prayer.  They  cannot  zuait.  The  intoxicating 
pleasures  of  the  world  afford  immediate  gratifi- 
cation, if  they  afford  gratification  at  all.  That 
we  do  not  deny;  the  gratification  is  immediate; 
the  issue — the  proximate  result — of  the  experi- 
ment to  those  who  make  trial  of  the  world 
is,  I  dare  say,  prompt  and  speedy  enough ; 
but  how  transitory  the  brief  elation  of  spirits 
which  it  gives  ;  how  bitter  the  gall  and  worm- 
wood of  the  after-draught ;  how  violent  the 
recoil  of  the  disappointment,  how  overwhelming 
the  reaction  which  follow !  VlO'sX.  truly  hath 
one   of   our   poets   said  — 

"They  Iniilil  too  low  who  Imihl  beneath  the  skies." 

Far  better  is  it  to  wait  upon  God  ;  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the  delay  which  He,  in  His 
unsearchable  wisdom,  thinks  it  right  to  impose, 
persuaded  in  our  minds  that  with  those  who 
persevere  unto  the  end  in  prayer  as  well  as 
in  grace,  all  will  be  right  at  the  last.  Though 
His   footsteps   tarry  at  first,  the  Redeemer  and 
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the  Deliverer,  and  with  Him  the  rehcf  and 
the  reward    and  the  blessing  will  come. 

What  though  the  disciples  are  left  to  labour 
in  vain  against  an  adverse  and  perilous  sea  ;  left 
until  the  last  watch  of  the  night  !  Let  them 
strain  every  nerve,  and  struggle  on  till  they 
have  full}'  known  their  own  weakness,  their  own 
inabilit}-  to  contend  with  the  storm.  When 
thcv  have  tested  their  own  infirmities  they 
will  the  better  appreciate  and  adore  the 
omnipotence  of  their  blaster  ;  and  the  more 
grateful  will  the)'  be  that  He  rescues  them 
at  last  from  death's  embrace ;  that  He  saves 
them  from  a  peril  from  which  nought  but 
His  arm  could  save  them. 

"Continue  instant  in  prayer."  T^xclude  fret- 
ful and  repining  thoughts,  and  persevere.  Let 
there  be  no  reproaching  of  the  Almighty ; 
no  secretly  indulged  fancy  or  open  insinuation 
that  His  dealings  are  not  as  they  shoulc.  be. 
Let  there  be  no  chafing  of  spirit ;  no  dashing 
of  ourselves,  as  it  were,  against  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  as  though  God,  who  gave  His  Son  for 
us,    were    treating    us    unkindly    and    unfairly. 
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Let  there  be  no  feeling,  in  short,  unbecoming 
the  posture  of  necessitous  and  unworthy 
petitioners,  in  reference  to  the  All-sufficient 
Monarch,  before  whose  awful  throne  the  ex- 
tended sceptre  of  mercy  invites  them  to  prefer 
their  suits.  Thousands  of  sufferers  have  been 
relieved  by  His  covenanted  mercies— and  His 
covenanted  mercies  to  His  elect  are  what  we 
are  treating  of  now — thousands  of  petitioners 
have  been  accepted  and  satisfied  at  His  throne. 
"  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,"  is  the 
grateful  profession  of  one,  of  all.  **  I  waited 
patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  He  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up 
also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry 
clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  estab- 
lished   my   goings." 

When  doubts  oppress  and  darkness  gathers 
round  ;  when  you  feel  yourselves  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue,  either  in  spiritual  or 
temporal  affairs,  then  pray,  consult  in  prayer 
the  great  Oracle  of  Truth,  the  Mighty  Coun- 
sellor, the  Father  of  lights,  and  He  will 
vouchsafe    the    light    and    the    wisdom    which 
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descend   only   from   above.      When    temptation 
assaults    which     you     must     needs     ccr/ront  ; 
and    yet    before    which    your    courage    falters, 
and    with    which    you    fear    to    grapple ;     then 
pray,  pray  to  Him  who,  in  hunger  and  watch- 
ing   and    fasting,    hath    broken    the    tempter's 
power,  and    is   daily  and   hourly  repeating   the 
triumph  of  the  three  temptations  in  the  hearts 
of    His    faithful    people.       When    the    remem- 
brance   of    sin    presses    heavily   on    your    con- 
science,  and    discomposes   youi    thoughts,    and 
breaks    your    peace,    and    disturbs    your    sleep 
(and,   dear   brethren,    the    remembrance   of    sin, 
unconfcssed    and    unforgiven,   ought    to    do    all 
this)  then  pray,  pray  to  the  God  that  blotteth 
out  sin,  and  remembcreth  mercy,  and  cleanscth 
from    iniquity  ;     pray    in    deprecation    of    His 
wrath  ;    pray    for   the    application   to   your  par- 
ticular  case    of  the   compensating  and  adoring 
merits  of  His  dear  Son.      Wlien  you  are  con- 
scious  of    the    soft    impulses    and    the    loving 
attractions   of  Him   who   is   forever   seeking  to 
draw    you    to    Himself ;    when    you    hear    the 
gentle    whispers    of   His    blessed    Spirit ;    then 
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pray  that  the  grace  be  not  quenched  ;  pray 
that  the  sacred  fire  ma\'  be  fanned  into  a 
bright  and  stead)  flame  of  strong  and  habitual 
devotion.  Ikit  wherefore  particularise  ?  Pray 
without  ceasing.  Pray  whensoever  occasion 
offers  or  lu  ccssity  exists,  and  at  all  times 
live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Nothing  has  been 
accomplished  if  you  do  not  pray.  If  you  do 
not  pray  )  ou  lie  under  the  guilt  of  confirmed, 
unrelenting,  obilurate  ingratitude  ;  and  what 
Christian  grace,  what  Christian  affection  can 
even  for  an  instant  take  root  in  the  impene- 
trable, petrifictl  soil  of  an  ungrateful  heart. 
From  the  l^ible  I  find  it  impossible  tu  make 
any  intercnce  but  this,  that  there  can  be  no 
life  of  the  soul  without  pra\'er ;  the  soul  is 
deprived  of  its  indispensable  aliment  ;  piety  is 
starved  without  prayer. 

"  Continue  instt  -it  in  prayer."  Prayer,  re- 
member, is  not  only  a  sin  tier's  supplication  to 
God  ;  it  is  a  sinner's  communion  with  God  ; 
a  means  of  comforting  ai^d  reviving  inter- 
course with  Him.  It  is  a  means  of  spiritual 
power  —  it    is    the    vital     breath     and     energy 
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of  the  soul.  "Continue  (thtn)  instant  in 
prayer."  Abide  in  tlie  presence  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Ahiiighty:  as  you  value 
your  souls,  forsake  not  the  mercy-seat,  though 
its  light  —  as  wc  have  said  — be  dimmed  for 
a  while  and  broken  upon  the  mirror  of  your 
hearts  ;  though  passing  shadows  shroud  it,  and 
intercept  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  its 
soothing  radiance  from    your   anxious  straining: 


gaze. 


Have  you  by  :\wy  kind  of  tribulation  been 
brought  so  low  that  your  cry  cometh  up,  as 
it  were,  from  the  great  depths,  and  the  widow- 
in  her  unbefriended  loneliness  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  your  condition  ?  "  Continue  instant  in 
prayer."  In  all  and  every  sorrow  "  continue 
instant  in  prayer."  We  tell  you  not  that  the 
brightness  of  God's  countenance  will  immedi- 
ately be  lifted  up  upon  you  ;  we  tell  you 
not  that  the  answer  to  prayer  is  instantaneous, 
and  its  cfTfect  electrical  ;  but  we  do  tell  you  — 
and  God  be  praised  that  holy  Scripture  is  so 
clear  in  authorizing  us  to  tell  you  —  that  to 
the  i)ersevering  petitioner  the  end  is  sure 
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••  Let  patience  hare  her  perfect  work, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  (iocl  ;    the  burning  bush 
la  not  conaumed,  the  hallowed  fount  of  life 
FlowB  freeh  and  pure  aa  ever  ;   will  not  He 
From  whoac  torn  aide  it  apriuga,  remember  ui 
If  we  kneel  on,  and  hope,  and  wait  on  Him  ?  " 

If  it  be  not  good  for  you  that  your  prayer 
should  be  answered  in  the  letter,  it  will  obtain 
a  response  in  the  spirit.  If  you  be  denied 
the  comforts  which  are  to  be  had  for  money, 
you  will  receive  the  blessings  which  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Redeemer's  blood  :  if  anguish 
of  heart  be  not  fully  taken  away,  purity  of 
heart  will  be  given  ;  and  though  the  good 
things  of  this  world  be  possessed  in  scant 
measure,  persevering  prayer  shall  by  no  means 
lose  its  crown  —  the  crown  of  endless  life  and 
bliss  and  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
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"So  I  prayed   to  the  God  of  Hoaveu."  — Xuiemia-H   ir., 
part  of  V.    4. 


It  was  a  silent  prayer ;  the  momentary 
brcatliiny;  of  an  anxious  heart  in  a  sudden 
emerj^ency.  It  must  have  been  a  very  short 
prayer,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  an  in- 
tensely fervent  one ;  and,  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  breathed  forth  by 
the  oppressed  spirit,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  prayers  ever  offered 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  It  was  the  sacred 
historian's  own  prayer,  the  pra>'er  of  Nehe- 
miah  himself;  and  Nehemiah  was  one  of  the 
Jewish  captives  in  Babylon,  though  exempt 
from  the  sorrows  of  captivity  beyond  the  fond 
yearning  with  which  his  heart  still  clung  to 
the  "place  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres."  He 
was    a    captive,    but     not    a    persecuted    and 
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alriictcd    captive,    for    he    was    in    favour    with 
the    Persian     King,    and    held    the    honourable 
and  lucrative  office  of  cup-bearer  to   the  King. 
On    one    occasion,   he    tells   us,    he    stood    with 
sad    countenance    before    the    King.       The    sad 
expression  of    countenance    was     unusual    with 
him,   and    the    King    noticed    it,   and     immedi- 
ately   iiKjuired    the    cause.      Personal     affliction 
he   had    none :    it    was   the    downcast    ccndii'on 
of  the  land   of  his  fathers  that   made   him   sad. 
Tidings    had    reached    him    that    the    "  remnant 
of  the   captivity"    (who  had   returned    to   Judea) 
"  were    in    great    affliction    and    reproach "  ;    that 
the    ravages   of    the    Chaldean     had    not    been 
by   any    means    fully    repaired,    that     the    walls 
of    Jerusalem     were    still     dismantled,    and     its 
gates  in   ruins.     He  had   a   true  patriot's  heart, 
and    he    keenly    felt    his   country's    humiliation 
and  distress.     There  was  a  tender  and  a  touch- 
ing  sympathy  in  his  reply  to  the   King.     "Let 
the  King   live    for  ever :     \V)iy  should   not    my 
countenance   be   sad,  when  the    city,   the   place 
of  my  fathers'   sepulchres,  heth   waste,   and  the 
gates  thereof  arc   consumed    by   fire  ?"      "  For 
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Avhat  dost  thou  make  request?"  was  the  King's 
rejoinder.      Let    us    appreciate    the    difficulties 
of    Nehcmiah's    position.       He     tells    us    that, 
when  the  King   first    in(iuired    the  cause  of  his 
sadness,  he    was   "  very  sore   afraid."      He    had 
reason   to   be    afr.iid  ;    he    was    standing    before 
an    Orient.il    despot,   whose   mere  word,   though 
uttered    on   the    impulse  of  the  veriest   caprice, 
would   be  life  or  death.     The  sad   countenance 
of  an    official,    of  one,    too,    who    was    enjoying 
the    sunshire    of    r(>}Ml     favour,    might    readily 
be    interpreted    to     mean     ingratitude,    discon- 
tent,  disaffection.     No  wonder  that  the  Jewish 
otTicial's  fears  were   at  once   excited.     And   the 
King's    subsequent     inquiry,     "For    what    dost 
thou     make     request  ?"     only    made    the     case 
worse.      Nehemiah     had     a     large     request     to 
make,    a    retjuest    whicli    the    Persian    monarch 
mh^hi    deem     presumptuous     and     extravagant. 
The   favour    lie    had    to  ask    was    no    less    th^n 
this:    that  he   might  be  permitted  to  throw  up 
his  office,    leave   the    Court,    and    go   to   Judea 
to   regulate    the   affairs    of    a    subject   country, 
and    to   repair   the    ruin  of    a   desolated    land. 
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The  King  might  laugh  at  such  a  request,  or 
he  might  be  enraged  ;  he  might  treat  it  with 
scorn,  or  treat  it  witli  a  reckless  severity. 
If  so,  his  cause,  the  cause  of  his  suffering 
country,  would  be  lost.  His  brethren  would 
be  left  bereft  of  any  effectual  earthly  aid  in 
their  afdicLion.  Jerusalem  would  be  doomed 
still  to  mourn.  The  truth  must  be  told,  the 
longing  desire  of  his  heart  spoken  out,  and 
he  must  tremblingly  await  the  King's  decision. 
Here  was,  indeed,  an  eventful  crisis  in  his  own 
histor}',  in  the  history  of  his  dear  fatherland. 
I  low  did  he  meet  it?  The  Queen  was  sitting 
at  the  King's  side  (probably  (Jueen  Ivsther) 
the  brave-hearted  woman  who  lovetl  her  i)eop'lc 
so  well  as  to  .idventure  her  life  in  their 
behalf  On  her  sympathy,  and  on  her  intlu- 
ence  with  the  King,  he  mii^nt  with  cijnridencc 
reckon.  Did  he,  then,  refer  the  matter  tu 
her?  We  are  nut  told  that  he  did.  lie 
referred  his  difficulty  to  a  better,  a  higher,  a 
far  more  powerful  friend  —  God.  "  I  pra}'ed 
(he  says)  to  the  God  of  Heaven."  The  man 
whose  first  thought  at  such  a  crisis  was  pra}-er, 
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and  the  man  who  at  such  a  time  was  able 
to  pray,  was  not  only  a  devout  man,  but  a 
man  possessed  of  wonderful  self-control.  Am 
I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  his  prayer 
was  a  remarkable  prayer  ?  And  yet  it  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  short  i)rayer,  a  mere 
'  God  help  me, "  breathed  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  heart,  but  not  too  deep  for 
that  God  who  searcheth  the  heart.  lie  had 
no  time  for  more  than  that  ;  he  had  but 
that  time  which  usuall)-  elapses  in  conversa- 
tion between  a  ciuestion  and  its  answer — just 
one  brief  moment  he  had  —  but  he  employed 
that  moment  well  ;  he  could  not  have  em- 
ployed it  better.  One  ejaculation  was  silently 
made — ohc  arrowy  thought  of  pra\'er  darted 
towards  heaven — and  the  crisis  was  past,  and 
the  cause  of  the  Holy  Cit\-.  with  her  shattered 
gates  and  ruined  walls,  was  won.  It  was  a 
vigorous  faith  that  sent  that  swift  breathing 
of  the  heart  upwards  to  th'-  eternal  throne, 
and  d(nvn  at  once  came  the  blessincr.  The 
King's  heart  was  "  turned  as  the  rivers  of 
water."     The   petition    was   granted,    ICsther,    in 
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all  ])robabi!ity,  (for  the  historian  expressly 
mentions  the  fact  that  she  was  sitting  by)  iinil- 
i"to  to  press  upon  the  King  a  gracious  answer 
to  the  patriot's  prayer.  Nehennah  was  released, 
as  he  desired,  from  attendance  at  the  Court, 
and  was  sent,  invested  with  vice-regal  autho- 
rity, to  render  all  the  service  he  could  to 
the  distressed  and  desolated  land  of  his  fathers. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  ejacu- 
lator}-  [)rayer,  followed  b)-  most  encouraging 
results.  It  was  most  effectual  prayer  in 
Nehemiah's  case ;  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
weapon  of  power  tu  every  soul  that  employs  it 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  (with  God's  help)  wc 
do  nut  derive  edification  from  so  remarkable 
an  ejaculation  as  was  this  Jewish  patriot's 
heart-uttered    prayer. 

Necessarily,  he  first  retired  within  himself; 
then  obtaining  instantaneous  .strength  from  that 
rapid  act  of  self-recollected ncss,  he  darted  his 
asniraLion  Uj  the  throne  of  grace  —  all  trans- 
acted   I'l    ;;   iru  r;;ent  with    the  more   than    elec- 
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We  have  heard  of  thusc  famous  Knglish 
archers  of  the  olden  time,  who  were,  perhaps, 
better  types  of  England's  prowess  than  her 
mailed  warriors.  Imagine  one  of  these,  trained 
to  send  the  deadly  shaft  from  his  bow  with 
unerring  skill,  in  the  heart  of  some  old  Eng- 
lish forest.  A  bird  starts  up  before  him  of 
gorgeous  plumage  or  savoury  (lesh.  In  an 
instant  the  bow  is  raised,  the  string  drawn, 
and  the  swift  arrow  hastens  with  sure  aim  to 
its  mark,  strikes  it  and  brings  it  to  the 
•  rround.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Christian  in 
sudden  want  or  trial,  and  momeiUary  j^rayer. 
As  the  archer  first  draws  in  the  string  to 
himself,  so  the  Christian  first  retires  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart,  to  collect,  for  one 
moment,  his  thoughts,  and  t(3  rally  his  spiri- 
tual energies;  and  then  the  fervent  ejaculation 
is  darted  forth,  pierces  the  wished-for  bless- 
ing,  and    brin:;;    it    down    from    heaven. 

There  are  times,  dear  bietliren,  when — as 
you  well  know  —  we  cannot  withdraw  from  the 
b'  •"  ip.tjrcourse  and  traffic  of  the  world  to 
bend    the    knee  :    times   when    the    unexpected 
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temptation,  the  sudden  springing  up  of  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  before  us,  the  instantaneous 
peril,  or  the  mcmcntary  need  of  some  special 
blessing  create  a  necessity  for  instant  action. 
The  right  course  must  be  taken  at  once  ;  an'l 
the  right  course  in  such  moments  of  imminent 
jeopardy  or  pressing  need  is  prayer,  prayer 
for  Divine  assistance  and  protection  and  bless- 
ing, no  matter  what  exercise  of  human  discre- 
tion or  courage  may  follow.  There  are 
hundreds,  thousands  of  such  moments  in  a 
man's  life,  fearfully  solemn  and  trying  and 
perilous  moments,  which,  if  not  rightly  met 
with  the  "armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left, "  may  lead  to  fatal 
blundering,  and  bring  years  of  miscr\'  in  their 
train.  We  may  encounter  such  moments  any- 
where ;  for  danger  is  everywhere,  sin  is  every- 
where, and  the  author  of  sin  is  everywhere, 
and  often  these  critical  moments  will  come 
upon  us  when  we  deem  ourselves  most  secure. 
At  any  moment  the  soul  may  he  assailed  and 
threatened  with  eternal  ruin.  If  the  Sj^irit  of 
Evil    be   most   active  amongst  the  busy  throng 
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of  the  noisy  street  or  crowded  mart,  he  does 
not  forsake  the  pleasant  rural  scene.  Even 
where  all  seems  to  breathe  quietness  and 
peace,  he  may  be  on  the  watch,  savagely 
eager  to  send  one  of  his  fiery  darts  at  some 
unwatchful  moment  into  the  unguarded  heart. 
The  disciple  of  Christ  knows  that  the  world, 
the  wilderness  through  which  he  is  journeying 
to  his  celestial  Canaan,  is  full  of  snares,  and 
that  a  foe  is  there — an  enemy  the  most  malig- 
nant —  who  never  sleeps.  The  Christian  war- 
rior knows  that  many  a  danger,  perfectly 
unforeseen,  may  meet  him  at  his  post  ;  and 
he  knows,  too,  that  to  avert  the  danger  and 
to  repel  the  foe,  there  is  nothing  like  prayer. 
Of  many  a  crisis  in  his  exj)eri'jnce  he  will  be 
able  to  say  :  '"'  In  a  moment  the  darkness  of 
the  tempest  was  around  me  ;  in  a.  moment  the 
tempter  was  at  my  side,  plying  mc  with  his 
seductive  arts  ;  in  a  moment  the  bitter  and  the 
venomous  sin,  in  alluring  aspect,  was  wooing 
me  to  its  embrace  ;  I  felt  my  fortitude  sicken  ; 
my  soul    trembled ;    my  good   principles  began 

to  totter    beneath    the    sudden    violence   of   the 
JO 
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assault  ;  but  tlien,  in  ?i  moment,  I  was  able 
to  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  utter  the  eager 
ejaculation  —  to  breathe  a  fervent,  '  God  help 
me  ;'  and,  in  a  moment,  the  help  I  sought 
came  ;  God  was  at  my  side,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  fear  what  man  or  devil  could  do 
unto  me." 

With  an  unquiet  and  dangerous  world 
around  u.-^  ;  with  a  host  of  evil  influences 
threatening  at  every  moment  the  shipwreck 
of  our  faith,  and  the  ruin  of  our  peace, 
what  a  privilege  and  a  safeguard  it  is  to 
retire  at  times — at  critical  times  especially — 
within  ourselves.  We  may  look  without  aiul 
find  much  U)  encourage  and  to  cheer  us. 
Earthly  friends  may  be  at  hand,  friends 
honest  .md  true,  to  point  out  the  hidden 
peril  or  to  hclj)  us  weather  the  storm,  but 
tiicre   are    things    wiiich    exceed    the    power    of 
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lill'Jy,      W 


hich    the    Oucn    on 


Jicr  golden  throne,  wtrc  she  our  nearest  and 
dearest  friend,  could  not  accomplish  for  us, 
Oft<jn,  when  we  lo^A'  without  ourselves  for 
hcl^,    for  protection,    for    relief,    we   meet   with 
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bitter  disappointment  :  rctirin<,^  witliin  our- 
selves wc  shall  not  be  disapjiointed,  if  we  be 
true  to  God.  Without  there  may  be  nothini; 
but  friendship  baflled  in  its  efforts  to  help  us, 
or  the  most  i)roniisinL;;  (jf  prudential  schemes 
laid  low  in  the  dust  :  witliin  we  shall  find 
refreshnuiit  and  strength,  if  the  heart  be  only 
ri'^ht.     And   why   do   wc    find    refreshment   and 


strenuth     within 


Heca 


use 


God 


IS 


tl 


icrc. 


because  the  High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabit- 
eth  ICternit}'  dwellcth  in  the  humble  and  con- 
trite and    faithful    heart. 

in  tlij  hidden.  m)'sterious,  cavernous  depths 
of  our  nature  He  dwells,  where  He  can 
touch  and  move  the  secret  springs  of  our 
being,  and  prompt  the  mental  prayer  which 
He  loves  to  answer.  Thus,  when  we  retire 
within  ourselves;  when  from  the  perils  of  a 
treacherous  and  tumultuous  world  we  seek 
refuge  in  the  dei)ths  of  a  spirit  that  holds 
communion  with  God,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  God  ;  we  come  into  contact  with 
the  Divine  Presence,  and  that  Presence  invi<:r- 
orates    the   trembling  spirit,  and    wc  arc    made 
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strong  as  by  that  touch  which  c^avc  life  and 
motion  to  the  withered  arm.  Then  the  anxious 
spirit,  as  in  Nchemiah's  case,  feels  in  a  moment 
its  heaven-sent  strength  ;  shakes  off  its  fears ; 
])rovcs  itself  ccjual  to  the  crisis,  and  is  able  to 
breathe  a  mental  prayer,  quick  and  powerful, 
putting  the  hosts  of  hell  tn  flight,  repelling 
their  fiery  darts,  and  scattering  thc'r  .snares. 
Let  us  have  faith  then  in  ejaculatfir)'  prayer, 
such  as  the  Jewish  patriot  had  when  one  hasty 
word  from  the  absolute  monarch  before  whom 
he  stood  would  have  sealed  his  fa*e;  ami  let 
us  thank  God  that,  with  the  speed  of  thought 
that  annihilates  time  and  space,  we  can  ilart 
the  momentary  prayer  upward  and  bring  im- 
mediate help  and  blessing  down.  How  it 
would  help  to  regulate  our  christian  walk  and 
conversation  ;  how  it  would  invigorate  our 
christian  courage  ;  how  it  wc^uld  strengthen  our 
christian  principles;  how  it  would  keep  us  from 
sin — to  resort,  in  each  case  of  (juick  and  sud- 
den temptation,  to  mental  prayer,  prompt,  brief, 
and  resolute  !  Mow  often  would  the  mere 
"  Lord  save  me!"  of  the  quickened  and  alarmed 
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conscuncc  keep  the  soul  pure,  and  shield  it 
from  the  foul  sin  and  many  a  t,'>»evous  wound. 
Look  out  in  our  Litur^^y  the  "  I'^orms  of 
Prayer  to  be  u^''d  at  Sea,"  and  you  will  sec 
that  our  Church  has  provided  brief  ejaculations 
for  the  confusion  and  peril  of  battle  or  storm. 
In  this  she  has  evinced  the  devout  forcthouj^dit 
and  the  pious  wisdom  which  characterize  her 
formularies;  fur  under  the  shock  of  sudden  and 
imminent  jeopardy  we  are  liable  to  lose  our 
presence  of  mind,  and  words,  when  we  strive 
to  utter    words   of  earnest  supplication,  will  not 

come. 

It  is  well,  then,  whilst  the  mind  is  quiet 
and  self-collected,  to  store  the  memur>- 
with  a  number  of  such  short  and  fervent 
entreaties  as  the  soul,  in  its  sudden  trial 
or  perilous  extremity,  may  send  up  to  heaven. 
It  is  well  that  the  ([uiver  should  be  filled 
with  these  swift  and  effective  arrows  of  prayer. 
Have  you  ever  searched  the  book  of  Tsalms 
for  such  arrows  of  prayer  1  They  abound  in 
that  rich  repertory  of  devotional  exercises  ; 
and   there    is,    perhaps,    no    situation    in    which 
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the  soul  can  be  placed  which  will  not  find 
in  that  sv;eet  and  precious  Book,  its  appro- 
priate expressions,  its  urgent  cries  for  mercy, 
relief,  and  blessing.  Are  the  wicked,  for 
example,  assailing  us  ?  The  Psalmist  will  fur- 
nish us  with  a  fitting  supplication,  "  Deliver 
me,  O  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked  ; 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel 
man."  Does  the  foul  slander  suddenly  con- 
front us  —  the  malicious  endeavour  to  blacken 
our  fair  reputation  .''  The  Royal  Psalmist 
suffered  from  the  venom  of  evil  tongues,  and 
he  will  give  us  words  of  supplication,  "  Hold 
not  Thy  peace,  O  God  of  my  praise,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked,  yea,  the  mouth  of  the 
deceitful,  is  opened  against  me."  Does  diffi- 
culty meet  us  in  the  way,  from  which  no 
zeal  or  skill  of  earthly  friends  can  extricate 
us  ?  The  Psalmist  conducts  us  to  our  best 
friend,  and  bids  us  lay  before  God  the  case 
which  baffles  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man, 
"  Give  me  help  from  trouble,  O  God,  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man."  Or  is  the  trouble 
within    oarselves ;    the    tempter   working   upon 
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the    deceitful    heart  ;    the    foul    image    of    sin 
springing   up    in    the    thoughts    and    practising, 
with   unholy   blandishments,  on    the   soul's  love 
of  what   is   seemly  and  pure  ?      To  the  devout 
student   of   the    Psalms    the   prayer   will   be   at 
hand,   "  Create   in    me   a   clean    heart,    O    God, 
and    renew    a    right    spirit    within    me."      Ah ! 
there   are   treasures  of  devotion   in  those  sweet 
writings   which   will   cheer    us    in    the    darkest 
of  hours,    through  the  storms  of  life  and  amid 
the  pains  of  death,  under  the  sorest  of  trials  ; 
when   the   fairest  flowers  of  rhetoric  shall  have 
withered  in  memory's  grasp  ;  when  the  sweetest 
strains   of  earthly  poetry,  and  the  most  tuneful 
voice  of  secular  song  have  lost  all  their  mciaic; ; 
when    the    eloquent    tongue    shall    have    been 
bereft   of  all  power  to  captivate  ;    and  no  phil- 
osophy  shall   bring   us   the  smallest  comfort  or 
the   faintest   hope   but    the    philosophy   of    the 
Bible. 


SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


"Ye  can  discern  the   face  of  the   sky;  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the   times  ?  " — Matt.  xvi.  3. 


It  is  the  province  of  the  legislator  and  the 
statesman — as  charged  with  a  nation's  des- 
tiny —  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
to  rightly  interpret  those  signs  is  the  states- 
man's wisdom.  Is  the  nation  threatened  with 
trial  and  distress ;  commerce  crippled  ;  indus- 
trial employment  suspended  ;  honest  labour 
deprived  of  work  and  hungering  for  bread  ? 
The  wise  and  the  watchful  statesman  notes 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  gathering  cloud,  and 
takes  timely  precaution  to  meet  the  misery  it 
will  pour  upon  the  land.  Is  there  in  public 
feeling  an  under-current  of  deep  and  bitter 
discontent  .'*  He  detects  the  ominous  mutter- 
ings  of  the  pent-up  tempest,  and  is  able 
either    to    avert    its    outburst    or    to     break 
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its    force.      Common     men     remain     blind     to 
the   hidden    mischief;    tread     securely    on    the 
slumbering  volcano  ;    learn     no    solemn    lesson 
from    the      signs     of     the     times,    and     cry, 
"  Peace !    peace !     where    there    is    no     peace." 
The    tried     statesman,     on     the     other    hand, 
reads    the    warning     sign    with    something    of 
a    prophet's    spirit,    averts    the    convulsion     or 
bridles   its   fury,  and  saves  the  nation  from  the 
desolating  curse.     If  he  be — what  every  states- 
man   ought    to    be  —  a    man    of   God,    he    will 
read    the    signs    of    the    times    with    a    devout 
spirit,    will    read    them    for    God    and    by   the 
help  of   His   Spirit.      He  will   not  deem   it  a 
mark    of    a    weak    or    superstitious    mind    to 
remember   that    **  the    kingdom    is    the    Lord's, 
and    that     He    is    the    Governor    among    the 
nations ; "    and    for    the    creed    of   his    states- 
manship, or  for  the  principles  of  his  legislation, 
he  will   not   disdain  to  be  largely  indebted  to 
the   oracles   of   God.      No    man's    strong  hand 
(if  he  can   help   it)   shall  hang  helpless  at  his 
side ;    no    man    shall    want    for   bread    if   any 

vigilance    and    wisdom    of   his    can    avert    the 
11 
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dreadful  dearth  of  work  and  food ;  but,  above 
all,  no  man  (if  he  can  help  it)  shall  be  allowed 
to  drift  to  perdition  on  the  current  of  public 
demoralization.  He  anxiously  watches  every 
symptom  of  public  demoralization.  He  marks 
with  fear  and  trembling  every  sign  that  indi- 
cates a  downward  tendency  in  public  morals, 
or  betrays  a  growing  deterioration  of  public 
principle.  In  ore  word,  this  man  of  God  in 
authority  —  this  true  leader  and  teacher  of  a 
nation  —  would  have  the  nation's  heart  right 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Are  there  not,  at  this 
very  moment,  near  us — in  the  distracted  land 
on  our  borders*  —  good  men  who  tremble  as 
they  behold  public  demoralization  spreading 
like  a  plague  ?  Do  they  not  tell  us  of  social 
disorganization,  of  brother  looking  with  an  evil 
eye  on  brother,  of  domestic  intercourse,  even, 
poisoned  with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  of 
worse  than  this,  of  increasing  corruption  of 
purity  and  virtue,  assuming  almost  the  form 
of  mania.!*     And   do  they  not  tell   us  —  these 


*  This  allusion  is  to  the  CivU  War  of  1861-65. 
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sober-minded  and  serious  observers  of  the 
nation's  sad  inebriation  —  do  they  not  tell  us, 
with  an  aching  heart,  that  there  is  wanting 
too  generally  the  spirit  to  read  devoutly  and 
wisely  the  signs,  the  appalling  signs  of  the 
times?  But  let  their  case  pass  —  we  judge 
not  others ;  let  us  rather  accept  the  warning 
for  ourselves,  and  seek  to  escape  the  wreck 
whilst  the  beacon  is  on  the  rock,  and  throws 
its  light  on  the  stormy  waves  of  political  con- 
vulsion and  civil  war.  In  those  signs  of  the 
times  is  there  not  a  solemn  teaching  —  the 
teaching  of  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  —  for 
ourselves  ?  And  is  there  not  something  in 
them  to  suggest  to  us  the  inquiry  whether 
our  heart  —  as  a  nation  —  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  ? 

Not  Christian  ministers  only,  not  Christian 
statesmen  only,  but  all  Christian  people,  who 
are  jealous  for  God's  glory  and  solicitous  about 
the  real  welfare  of  the  state,  strive  and  pray 
that  the  nation's  heart  may  be  right  before 
God  ;  and  nothing  but  the  gospel,  nothing  but 
the  truth   and   the   law  of   God   can    make   it 
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right.  No  amount  of  worldly  wisdom,  no 
subtilty  of  political  economy,  no  breadth  or 
keenness  of  philosophic  observatioK  ;  nothing 
but  the  truth  and  the  law  of  God  (we  repeat) 
can  baptize  and  regenerate  and  sanctify  the 
nation's  heart ;  and  baptized,  regenerated,  and 
sanctified  it  must  be,  ere  God  can  be  pleased 
with  it,  and  will  terminate  His  controversy 
with  an  offending   people. 

The  heart  of  a  nation,  it  is  evident  —  evi- 
dent, at  least,  to  those  who  see  in  God  the 
supreme  Ruler  of  nations  —  must  be  baptized 
and  sanctified  before  the  nation  can  expect 
God's  protection  in  war,  or  His  blessing  on 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  agency  to  effect  this 
end  is  to  be  found  in  the  creed,  in  the  records, 
and  in  the  rites  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
them  alone.  Other  influences  there  are  which, 
in  common  with  these  celestial  and  religious 
influences,  soften  and  refine  the  national  heart 
—  literature,  foi  example,  and  law,  and  the 
usages  of  polite  society  ;  but  to  sanctify  it  is 
an  office  which  religion  claims  exclusively  for 
itself.     And  religion  does  sanctify  the    nation's 
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heart.     It    effects   this   in   manifold  ways:    by 
public    prayer ;    by   public    fasts  ;    by    medita- 
tion, by   devout    thoughtfulness,    by   a   solemn 
and    serious    tone  ;     by    truth    and    purity    in 
language  ;   by   the    Bible  ;    by   the   consecration 
of   churches ;    by   the   sacred   f-stival  ;    by   the 
cathedral's   gloom    and   choir ;    by    catechizing, 
by  confirmation  ;   by   the    burial   of  the   dead  ; 
by    the    observance   of    the    Sabbath  ;    by   the 
Sacraments  ;   by  the    preaching   of  the   gospel ; 
by   faith   in   the   Atonement   of  the  Cross  ;   by 
the    patience    and    martyrdom    of    the    saints ; 
and,    above    all,   by    the     sanctifying    influence 
of  the    Holy   Ghost.      We    are  not  — we  ought 
not    to    be  — indifferent    to    the    state    of    the 
nation's   heart.      We   may,   with    deep   interest, 
observe  the  signs  which    indicate  its  condition  ; 
which   tell   us   whether   it   is  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  God'     Spirit,   and    throbbing  with  the 
vijTorous   and    the  true  life  which  is  from  Him, 
or  tainted   with   a  moral  plague  and  hastening 

to  decay. 

But  of  these  signs  of  the  times  those  which 
most    nearly    concern    us    are    unquestionably 
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those  which  are  personal ;  which  enable  us  to 
test  our  condition  in  God's  sight ;  which  — 
applied  to  the  conscience  —  help  us  to  under- 
stand whether  we  are  under  the  blessing  or  the 
curse  —  faithful  disciples  or  children  of  dis- 
obedience—  day  by  day  ascending  in  spirit  to 
heaven  ;  or  day  by  day  sinking  deeper  into 
the  toils  of  Satan,  and  pursuing  the  dark  and 
dreadful   descent   to   hell. 

What  inquiry  can  there  be  of  deeper  interest 
to  us,  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  either 
rejoicing  for  ever  or  suffering  for  ever,  than 
this }  Am  I  preparing  for  the  eternal  prison- 
house,  or  ripening  for  the  garner  of  the  sky  ? 
Is  the  life  I  am  living  such  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  perpetuated  in 
bliss  and  glory  beyond  the  grave ;  or  such, 
that,  if  no  change  take  place,  an  eternity 
of  anguish  and  despair  must  be  its  bitter 
fruit  .-*  And  what  is  there  deserving  of  our 
closest,  our  most  anxious  study,  if  it  be  not 
those  signs  which  (honestly  interpreted)  fur- 
nish  the   answer   to   that   inquiry  ? 

These  are  the  signs  which,  in  a  special  man- 
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ner,   demand   our   notice   and    inspection.      We 
may  often  look   -Jut  to  discern  the   face  of  the 
sky ;    to  divine   the   destinies   of    the   Church ; 
to   predict  the   posture   of   public   affa>s  ;    we 
may  be  men  of  sense,  men  of  science,   men  of 
great  information ;    but    if,    at    the  same  time, 
we  know  not  the  day  of  our  visitation  ;  if  we 
consult  not  the  signs  of  our  own  state  for  the 
purpose  of  making    provision    for  God  and  for 
eternity;  then  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
deplorable  sight  on  earth  than  we  exhibit.     "I 
know    not    (says    an    excellent    writer)    I  know 
not    a    more    affecting    sight    than    a    man  of 
sense  and  science,  a  man  looked  up  to,  a  man 
who  not  only  admires    himself,    but   is   univer- 
sally admired  ;   and   yet   is  a  fool  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  for  he  has  not  at  all  concerned  him- 
self about  the   one    thing  needful  ;     the    better 
part,   which   were   cheaply   purchased    with   the 

sacrifice   of   everything   beside." 

#  *  #  #  * 

We  can  endure  to  be  reminded  that  we 
are  mortal  ;  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
thought  that  here    we   have    no    abiding-place. 
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There  are  signs,  again  and  again  recurring, 
that  we  are  mortal  ;  we  bear  them  about 
with  us  in  our  material  frame.  They  are  sent 
from  heaven  in  mercy  that  the  last  hour 
may  not  take  us  by  surprise ;  that  warning 
may  be  given,  and  that  the  warning  may  be 
followed  by  preparation  for  eternity.  Does 
declining  strength  or  occasional  languor  evince 
the  perishable  texture  of  the  body,  and  bid 
you  reflect  that  it  cannot  hold  together  for 
ever  ?  Do  increasing  infirmities — the  relaxing 
nerve — the  whitening  hair — the  enfeebled  vision 
compel  you  to  note  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
shew  you  that  nature's  powers,  having  once 
reached  their  maturity,  must  from  that  point 
gradually  lose  their  tone  till  the  light  of  life 
is  extinguished  at  last  ?  Does  pain  bring 
back  the  kind  and  the  salutary  admonition, 
which  pleasure  repels,  that  the  earthly  form 
is  wearing  out ;  that,  therefore,  the  interests 
of  the  immortal  soul  are  supremely  important, 
and  ought  to  be  all-absorbing  ?  Does  sick- 
ness suggest  the  thought  that  every  sickness 
cannot   eventuate   in    recovery,   that    there    will 
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be    a    last    sickness,   bidding    you    reflect   that 
sooner  or   later   the   time  will  come  when  you 
must  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  prompting 
the    enquiry  whether    to    be    absent   from   the 
body   would   be,   in   your   case,   to    be    present 
with  the  Lord  ?      All  these  are  signs,  brethren 
—  you   may   deem   them   dreary   and    mournful 
signs  — you   may   call    in  the  world's  help,  and 
the  world's    help    will    be    readily   granted,   to 
envelop   them   with   clouds  and  thick  darkness, 
and    to   hide   them   from   the    soul's    eye  ;    but 
they  are    all   heaven-sent,  and  sent  in  pity  and 
in  love;    and   the   inevitable    result   which  they 
foreshadow   is   not   to   be   averted   by   any   sad 
efforts   of  ours    to   obscure   the   sign,  and  stifle 
its   compassionate   voice   of   warning   addressed 

to   the   heart. 

There  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  won- 
derful and  glorious— in  the  miraculous  history 
of  the  past  — the  sign  of  His  Resurrection. 
That  sign  alone  He  told  the  pharisees  they 
should  have;  not  the  sign  they  sought  — but 
that  sign  — of  which  Jonah's  deliverance  was 
the  type.  And  a  magnihcent  sign  it  is, 
12 
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speaking  with  power,  at  once  to  the  judgment 
and  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  bright  and  a  con- 
spicuous sign,  and  a  sure  sign  ;  for  its  evi- 
dence is  conclusive;  its  history  —  if  there  be 
any  true  history  in  the  world — is  true.  Hear 
the  judgment  deliberately  pronounced  by  a 
good  and  great  man — a  man  of  strong  and 
logical  mind  as  well  as  fervent  piety — trained 
to  deep  thought,  and  argument  close  and 
severe  :  "  The  evidence  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  may  be,  and  often  has 
been,  shown  to  be  satisfactory ;  it  is  good 
according  to  the  common  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing good  evidence  from  bad.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons  have  gone  through  it 
piece  by  piece,  as  carefully  as  ever  judge  sum- 
med up  on  a  most  important  case.  I  have 
myself  done  it  many  times  over,  not  to  per- 
suade others,  but  to  satisfy  myself.  I  have 
been  used  for  many  years  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  other  times,  and  to  examine  and 
weigh  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  written 
about  them  ;  and  I  know  of  no  one  fact  in 
the   history   of    manki.^d,    which    is   proved   by 
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better  and  fuller  evidence  of  every  sort  to  the 
understanding  of  a  fair  inquirer,  than  the  great 
sign  which  God  has  given  us,  that  Christ  died 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead." 

Happy,  most  happy,  are  those,  my  brethre;i, 
who  can  fully  realize  the  truth  and  the  beauty, 
the  power  and  the  comfort  of  that  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  past ;  they  may  look 
forward  with  hope  and  joy  to  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  future,  that  sign  to  be 
revealed,  in  some  mysterious  and  imposing 
form,  when  He  shall  come  to  judgment  upon 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  When  the  cries  of 
affrighted  and  despairing  sinners  shall  testify 
their  horror  at  the  sight  of  that  sign,  these 
-—the  blessed  children  of  the  resurrection- -will 
hail  it  with  exulting  joy,  and  mingling  their 
songs  of  praise  with  the  hallelujahs  of  angels, 
will  greet  the  increasing  splendor  of  that  sign, 
before  which  the  moon  shall  lose  her  light, 
and  the   sun   himself  retire   into   darkness. 


THE    GOOD    SAMARITAN. 


"  A  certain  Samaritan,  as  lie  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was  ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him." 
—Luke  x,,   33. 


If  we  possess  the  true  Christian  temper,  we 
can  hardly  ever  be  weary  of  examining,  or 
fail  of  discovering  new  beauties  each  time  that 
we  examine,  the  affecting  and  instructive  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan.  But  we  must 
have  genuine,  earnest,  kindly  Christian  feelings 
to  enjoy  it.  Its  attractiveness  consists  in  the 
delightful  view  which  it  gives  us  of  enlarged 
humanity  and  benevolence.  All  that  the  gospel 
teaches  us  about  mutual  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, universal  kindness  and  good-will,  is 
exhibited  briefly,  but  effectually,  in  this  narra- 
tive. He  who  best  knows  how  to  touch  the 
heart  has  made  in  this  recital  a  powerful  ap- 
peal to  its  sympathies.  The  common  brother- 
hood of  the  whole  human  race  is  here  sketched 
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by  a  masterly  hand  ;    and   to   whom   shall  we 
go  to  interpret   the  spirit   of  the   gospel  rather 
than   to    Him   who    is    its    author?     To   whom 
can   we  have  recourse   for  a  better  illustration 
of  "  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity"  which 
is    the   sum    and    substance   of  the  whole  law  ? 
To  what   other   teacher   shall  we  repair,   to   be 
instructed    in    the    meaning     of    that    compre- 
hensive   injunction  —  "  Bear    ye    one    another's 
burdens,    and    so    fulfil    the    law    of    Christ?" 
May     the     compassionate     Redeemer     Himself 
enable  us  to  understand  rightly,   and   to  apply 
improvingly,  this    His    own    draught  of  a  com- 
passionate man  ! 

It  may  be  objected,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
incident  upon  which  the  parable  is  founded,  is 
only  imaginary,  and  represents,  therefore,  a 
purely  ideal,  almost  unattainable,  climax  of 
generosity.  But,  if  there  were  any  weight  in 
such  an  objection,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Jewish  lawyer,  with  whom  our  Saviour  was  con- 
versing, would  not  have  been  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  it  ;  since  we  must  believe  that  he 
felt   every  disposition  to   rebut  the    conclusion. 
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to  which  he  was  brought,  in  the  end,  against 
his  will.  Yet,  he  neither  makes  this  objection, 
nor  any  other.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  portrait  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan was  taken  from  life ;  and  that  the 
narrative,  though  called  a  parable,  is  the 
account  of  a  fact. 

We  purpose  now  to  discuss  severally  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  history,  as 
it  has  been  delivered  to  us  in  the  language 
of  our  blessed   Lord    Himself. 

"  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead." 

The  road  which  this  unfortunate  traveller 
was  pursuing  led  through  a  rocky  and  desolate 
region,  well  suited  to  the  lawless  enterprises 
of  the  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who, 
it  appears,  resorted  thither  in  large  numbers. 
Such  allusion  is  in  point  as  serving  to 
shew  us  the  full  value  of  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  sufferer  by  the  charitable  Samar- 
itan.     Every      one      knew     that      the      road 
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abounded  with  danger  ;  and  it  v/ould  be 
natural  enough,  even  for  the  boldest,  to  hasten 
over  it  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  No  selfish 
person,  certainly,  would  think  of  stopping  in 
such  a  perilous  thoroughfare,  to  encumber  him- 
self with  the  charge  and  conveyance  of  a 
poor,  helpless  creature  lying  by  the  way-side. 
We  find  in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  vhat 
there  were  some  selfish  persons  who  acted 
precisely  in  accordance  with  these  prudential 
considerations.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
equally  pain.ul  and  surprising,  the  actors  in 
question  in  the  history  being  members  of  a 
consecrated  society,  devoted  by  the  very  first 
principles  of  their  order,  to  enthusiastic,  self- 
renouncing,  unqualified  charity.  But  the  his- 
torian who  has  recorded  them  is  Divine  ;  and 
it  is  not  our  part  to  shrink  from  that  which 
rests  upon  the  authority,  and  is  commended 
to  us  by  the  express  teaching,  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

"And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain 
priest  that  way." 

The   expression   "  by    chance "   must  not   be 
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taken  here  io  mean  accidentally.  A  closer 
translation  of  the  Greek  text  would  be  "  coin- 
cidence." "  It  so  happened,"  we  should  say 
in  ordinary  speech,  that  a  priest  was  returning 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  at  that  particular 
crisis.  A  concurrence  of  time  and  circum- 
stance brought  the  priest  to  the  very  place 
where   the   wounded    man    was    lying. 

Opportunity  is  the  gift  of  God.  Here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  for  this  priest  of 
conferring  a  signal  benefit  upon  a  person 
in  extreme  distress.  It  was  a  providential 
occasion  thrown  in  his  way  to  try  him 
whether  compassion  was  in  his  heart  or  no. 
The  opportunity  was  offered  ;  but  it  wa!> 
slighted ;  possibly  nothing  like  it  was  ever 
again  within  his  reach.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating  the   progress   of   the   narrative. 

'  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain 
priest  that  way."  The  presence  of  a  priest  in 
that  locality  was  probably  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence.  Jericho  was  a  city  of  priests ; 
twelve  thousand,  it  is  said,  lived  there;  and  as 
these  went   up  to   Jerusalem   in  the   "order  of 
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their  course"  to  fuliil  their  appointed  service 
in  the  temple,  this  was  the  road  along  which 
they  would  pass.  It  is  very  possible  that  one 
or  more  of  them  may  have  been  going  or 
returning  almost  every  day. 

Now  the  wounded  traveller  being,  as  we 
should  suppose,  a  Jew  could  scarcely  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  this  road, 
dreary  and  ill-omened  as  it  was,  was  con- 
stantly traversed  by  the  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. We  are  at  no  loss  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  hope  this  circumstance  would  inspire. 
Let  us  trace  what  we  can  readily  imagine  to 
have  been  the  current  of  the  fainting  sufferer's 
thoughts. 

"  God !    I    thank    Thee"   would    naturally   be 

his  grateful  reflection  ;  "  I  thank  Thee  fervently 

that  this   sore   visitation   hath   fallen   upon   me 

where   there   is,  at   least,  a  prospect   of  speedy 

relief.     Doubtless  one  of  those  who  serve  Thee 

night  and    day  in   Thy  temple  will    soon    be 

coming  this  way.      He  cannot  but  observe  my 

necessitous  condition,  and  he  will  be   urgent  to 

save  my   sinking  life.      I    have   been    stricken, 
13 
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it  is  true,  by  enemies ;  but  I  feel,  I  have  a 
confident  presentiment,  that  there  are  friends 
near  at  hand  to  bring  deliverance  from  the 
death   which   my   foes   purposed   to   inflict." 

Well !  if  he  argued  thus  (which  is  just  the 
kind  of  argument  which  we  ourselves  would 
use  in  a  similar  sit'^ation)  his  expectations, 
to  a  certain  extent,  were  verified.  A  priest 
did  pass  that  way.  Oh  !  how  his  heart 
would  beat  with  joy,  and  his  eye  be  lighted 
up  with  a  gleam  of  thankful  exultation,  when 
he  saw,  not  one  of  his  own  countrymen 
merely,  but  a  teacher  of  his  own  faith,  one 
of  those  very  ministers  of  religion  who,  he 
felt  persuaded,  would  promptly  interpose  for 
his  preservation.  But  his  confidence,  in  regard, 
at  least,  to  tJiis  unworthy  member  of  the 
priesthood,   was   doomed    to    be   disappointed. 

But,  perhaps,  the  priest  at  that  moment 
happened  to  be  engrossed  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  did  not  observe  the  wounded 
man,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  too  much 
enfeebled  by  the  loss  o^  blood  to  make  himself 
heard.      I    wish   the    neglect   admitted   of  this 
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explanation ;  but  it  does  not.  The  remiss- 
ness was  deliberate  ;  "  when  he  saw  him  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side."  It  was  not 
that  his  eyes  were  blind  ;  but  his  heart  was 
hard  and  cold.  One  glance,  perhaps,  and  only 
one  was  directed  towards  the  place  where  his 
perishing  fellow-creature  was  lying  ;  and  then, 
with  the  quick  and  trembling  eagerness  of  a 
man  who  thinks  it  either  unsafe  or  degrading 
even  to  look  upon  misery,  he  promptly 
averted  his  gaze,  and  walked  on,  as  if  he  had 
seen  nothing. 

What  a  lively  and  truthful  picture  is  this  of 
the  thousands  of  professing  Christians  who  be- 
stow upon  the  mass  of  human  affliction  which 
lies  before  them  a  sort  of  covert,  fearful, 
shrinking  glance  ;  and  then,  like  this  insensible 
priest,  steel  their  hearts  against  the  possible 
intrusion  of  any  sympathetic  emotions,  and 
"  pass  by  on  the  other  side."  They  profess 
to  think  it  a  thing  incredible  that  there  is  so 
much  unhappiness  in  the  world  as  we  declare 
who  are  conversant  with  human  woe.  They 
will   not  believe  our  report  because  they  them- 
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selves  have  not  felt  the  calamities  which  we 
describe.  But  what  right  has  any  Christian  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  to  close  his  ears  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.-*  God,  along  the  journey  of 
life,  hath  placed  at  frequent  intervals  those 
who  are  smitten  with  destitution  and  anguish, 
that  they  may  catch  our  eye  as  we  are  moving 
onward  in  our  pilgrimage :  He  hath  ranged 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  highway,  so  that,  if  we 
avoid  and  neglect  them,  we  do  it  wilfully ;  He 
hath  placed  them  there  that  they  may  supply 
us  with  incentives  and  opportunities  of  doing 
good;  and  that  they  may  bring  a  blessing  upon 
us,  if  we   be  charitable  and  humane. 

But  there  is  still  another  opening  left  where- 
by the  benevolent  character  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  may  be  retrieved.  Scarcely  has  the 
priest  gone  his  way,  wrapped  up  in  his  selfish 
inhumanity,  than  a  Levite  makes  his  appear- 
ance. Is  it  to  repair  the  culpable  remissness 
of  the  other  ?  Alas,  no  !  their  grades  of  rank 
are  different ;  but  their  hearts  are  the  same — 
both  are  stone.  "And  likewise  a  Levite,  when 
he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him. 
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and  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  Of  the 
two,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
unpitying.  There  was  a  peculiar  callousness 
about  it.  He  came  to  the  side  of  the  wounded 
man,  out  of  an  idle  curiosity,  no  doubt ;  stood 
over  him  ;  looked  on  him  ;  made  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  desperate  condition ; 
saw  that  life  was  fast  ebbing  through  his 
wounds  ;  discovered  that  if  the  flow  of  blood 
were  not  stanched,  all  would  soon  be  over; 
and  then,  after  having  made  this  prying 
examination — left   him. 

But  He,  the  Universal  Parent,  brought  the 
poor  man,  thus  forsaken  by  his  natural  protec- 
tors, help  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  the 
deliverance  was  strictly  providential,  and  to 
testify  the  entire  abhorrence  which  He  enter- 
tains of  all  sectional  prejudices  and  unchari- 
table distinctions. 

"  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 
came  where  he  was  ;    and,  when  he   saw   him," 

.       Well !     what     ensued  ?       Let     the 

narrow-minded,    vindictive     temper    of    human 
retaliation    fill    up  the  blank ;    and  we   should 
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read,  "  he  rejoiced  to  see  his  national  foe,  one 
of  his  country's  detested  enemies,  in  such  a 
forlorn  plight ;  he  spurned  him  with  his  foot ; 
he  treated  him  with  every  degree  of  con- 
tumely ;  he  taunted  and  reviled  him  in  the 
very  struggles  of  death." 

•'  And  why  not  so  ? "  some  unforgiving  spirit 
will  inquire.  "  Did  not  the  Jews  look  upon 
the  Samaritans  as  an  alien  and  hostile  race  ? 
They  solemnly  cursed  the  whole  race  in  their 
synagogues ;  publicly  delivered  them  over  to 
the  severest  judgments  of  Almighty  God ; 
refused  to  have  any  friendly  dealings  with 
them  ;  called  them  apostates,  idolaters,  heretics ; 
prayed  that  they  might  have  no  portion  in  the 
resurrection  of  life  ;  declared  that  to  eat  bread 
with  them  was  horrible  defilement ;  and  to 
be  indebted  to  their  charity,  the  worst  indig- 
nity that  a  Jew  could  suffer.  Here  was  provo- 
cation enough,  it  should  seem,  to  prevent  the 
slightest  interchange  of  kind  offices  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Samaritans  were  not  behind 
hand  in  repaying  hate  with  hate,  insult  with 
insult,  and  wrong  with  wrong.      It  would  have 
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been  natural,  surely,  for  a  Samaritan  meeting 
a  wounded  Jew,  as  in  the  present  case,  at 
least  to  pour  out  in  reproaches  and  revilings 
the  bitter  scorn  and  contempt  which  his  people 
felt  for  their  inveterate  enemies :  he  might  be 
tempted  even  to  complete  the  deed  of  blood 
which  the  robber's  knife  had  begun." 

This  would  have   been  natural,  perhaps;    but 
the  reconciling  Spirit  of  God  put  better  things 
into  the    heart  of    this  Samaritan.     "When    he 
saw    him,   he    had    compassion    on    him."     His 
heart  was  touched  at    once  with  the  sad    spec- 
tacle   which    the    priest    and    Levite   had    seen 
unmoved.     His    work    of    mercy,    consisting    of 
many  careful,  tender  appliances,  would  consume 
much    time  ;  the   robbers  meanwhile    might   set 
upon  him  also  ;  and  a  Jewish  assassin,  he  knew, 
would  think  it  not  merely  a  pardonable,  but  a 
meritorious,  action,    to    take   his   life;  the    very 
man  too,  for  whose  sake  he  was  exposing  him- 
self to    so   great  a  risk,  might,  possibly,  when 
restored,   give    way    to    prejudices    which    very 
frequently     no    kindness    could     disarm ;     and 
trample  even  his  preserver,  as  an  outcast  and  a 
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miscreant,  beneath   his  feet.      But  what    recked 
he    of    hazard    incurred,    or    ingratitude    to   be 
apprehended  ;  he  was  benevolent  for  the  pleas- 
ure  which  benevolence    afforded  him ;    and   he 
did    good,  for    the   sake  of  doing    good.      "He 
went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,"  mak- 
ing bandages  out  of  strips  torn,  no  doubt,  from 
his  own  garments  ;    "  pouring  in  oil  and  wine," 
wine  to  cleanse  the  wounds,  and  oil  to  assuage 
their  smart,  both  of  them  costly  remedies  ;   and 
that   the  sufferer  might  be  as  long  as    possible 
under  his    watchful    care,  he    "  set  him    on  his 
own   beast,   and    brought    him    to    an    inn,  and 
took  care  of  him."      And,  last  of  all,  when  he 
was   on    the    eve  of   departing,    he    determined 
that  his  services  should  end  only  with  the  poor 
man's  complete  recovery ;    with  the  considerate 
foresight   of   love,    he    made    provision    for   his 
future    wants ;    "  he    took  out    two    pence,  and 
gave   them    to    the    host,    and    said    unto   him, 
Take  care  of  him  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  spend- 
est  more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will  repay  thee." 
I  need  not   dwell  any  longer  upon  the  literal 
application    of     this    narrative ;     comprehended 
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in  the  Apostle's  exhortation  :  "  Be  ye  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another;  forgiving  one 
another ;  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven   you." 

Most  appropriate  and   forcible  is   this  appeal 
made  by  the  Apostle  to  our  own  indebtedness: 
as    it     is     through    Christ    we    have     received 
mercy,     so     let     us     be     merciful.        Through 
Christ  the  ccmpassion  of  God  hath  been  mani- 
fested   towards    a    guilty   world,    through    the 
Redeemer,  of  whom  the  very  Parable  before  us 
—when    used    as    an     illustration— speaks    elo- 
quently and  affectingly.    He  is  the  good  Samar- 
itan.    We  were  wounded  and  forsaken ;  spoiled, 
maimed,    and    abandoned;     powerless    to    help 
ourselves,  and  He  befriended  and  succoured  us : 
"while   we   were   yet   without   strength,   in  due 
time   Christ   died    for   the    ungodly."      Smitten 
with  a  death-stroke  by  Satan — the  spoiler  and 
the  murderer— stripped  of  the  fair  attire  of  our 
original     righteousness  ;      with      no  means      of 
regaining    the    precious    things    we    had    lost  ; 
and    no    remedy    for  the    festering   wounds    of 

sin;  we   were   left   to   perish  —  to   perish   ever- 
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lastingly.     Priest  and  Levite  must  pass  us  by; 
no    legal  ordinances,    sacrifices,    or    ceremonies 
could    repair    the    wide-spread    spiritual    ruin ; 
"  for  it  was    not    possible    that    the    blood   of 
bulls    and    of   goats    should    take    away    sin." 
But  we  were  saved  by  a  miracle  of  grace.    A 
Divine  stranger  drew  near,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies,   or    rather     the     utter     inefficacy,   of 
ritual  observances.     "  What   the  law   could  not 
do    in    that    it    was    weak    through    the  flesh  ; 
God,  sending  His   own  Son  in  the    likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,    condemned  sin    in  the 
flesh."    Angels  beheld  with  awe  such  marvellous 
goodness:  the  hosts  of  heaven  stood  amazed  at 
such  a  display  of  unsearchable   grace.      In   the 
season    of   our    helpless    desolation   the    Divine 
Physician    tenderly    approached    us,  though   far 
were  we  from  having  a  claim  upon    His   inter- 
position.      It    was    "  when    we    were    enemies^' 
that  "we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of    His   Son."       Full  gently   and   considerately 
did  He  raise  us  up  ;  and  our  fallen  nature  felt 
a  new,  warm  life  diffused  through  its  shattered 
frame.      Into  our   wounds   He   poured   oil  and 
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wine;   the  wine  of  His   own   blood   wrung   out 
upon  the   cross  when   He   trod  the   wine-press 
alone ;   the  oil  of  the   anointing  of  His   Holy 
Spirit.     And  to  His  glorious  Church  He  hath 
brought   us,    as    to    a   house   of  refuge,   and    a 
place   of  refreshment ;    where   we   are  provided 
with  sacraments  to  resuscitate  and  to  nourish  ; 
with  an  asylum  for  security ;  and  a  hospital  to 
perfect   our   recovery.     May   the   Good   Samar- 
itan  who   hath    placed   us   here,   keep   us   from 
forsaking   or   dishonouring   this   sacred   resting- 
place ;  and  presei-ve  us  in   obedience   and    love 
towards    Him,    and    in    affection    towards    one 
another,  until  it  shall  be   His  good  pleasure  to 
remove  us  hence  to  His  heavenly  abode,  there 
to  enjoy   evermore    the    society,    and    to  cele- 
brate   the     compassion,     of    our     Friend     and 
Deliverer,    our    Preserver    and    our    God  ! 


WHO    IS    MY    NEIGHBOUR? 


"Thou    shalt  love    thy  neighbour  as    thyself."  —  Matt. 
XXII.,   part  of  V.    39. 


To  the  question,  "Who  is  my  neighbour?" 
the  gospel  returns  a  large  and  liberal  and 
world-wide  reply,  in  a  spirit  the  re^vrse  of  the 
surly,  unsocial,  uncharitable  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jew.  The  Christian  owns  a  brother  and  a 
neighbour  in  every  child  of  Adam,  our  common 
ancestor  and  parent.  None  but  the  depraved 
and  vicious  are  vile  in  his  sight ;  and  even 
these  he  does  not  trample  into  the  earth,  but 
labors  to  convince  and  reclaim  them.  Every 
man,  the  work  of  a  Divine  Creator,  is  of 
Divine  extraction,  and  antecedently  to  final 
condemnation,  is  more  or  less  allied  to  heaven. 
Every  man  is  endowed  with  intelligence  and 
reason,  and  possesses  an  immortal  spirit,  which 
is    capable  of  supreme   and   endless   happiness. 
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The  mortal  frame  which,  in  this  life,  shrinks 
from  the  cold  under  the  poor  covering  of  its 
thin  and  tattered  garb,  may  hereafter  be  clad 
in  the  robes  of  the  saints.  The  brow  on  which 
dejection  and  poverty  have  left  their  disfigurinf 
stamp  may,  in  the  world  to  come,  be  encircled 
by  a  crown  of  glory,  and  be  radiant  with  the 
light  which  ilium  nes  the  new  Jerusalem.  Who 
then  will  venture  to  think  lightly  of  the  sor- 
rows, the  sufferings,  and  the  sins  of  a  being 
endowed  with  this  wonderful  nature,  and  exist- 
ing on  this  earth  under  the  solemn  alternative 
of  gaining  or  losing  heaven  > 

Where  justice  is  to  be  rendered  ;  injury 
repaired  :  misconduct  forgiven ;  happiness  pro- 
moted ;  wretchedness  relieved,  we  repudiate  all 
distinction  of  Jew  and  Samaritan  ;  we  regard 
none  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  our  kind 
wishes  or  benefactions.  We  do  not  steel  our 
hearts  against  the  tear  that  sorrow  weeps, 
because  it  falls  from  a  stranger's  eye  ;  nor  do 
we  suffer  the  poor  man's  doctrinal  errors,  if 
such  exist  in  his  creed,  to  stifle  the  silent  elo- 
quence of  his  careworn   cheek. 
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"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour" — not  as 
thy  pcssessicns,  not  as  thy  relatives,  not  as 
thy  friends,  but — "as  thyself."  In  a  word, 
thou  shalt  impose  no  limit  on  the  compass  of 
thy  love.  Thou  canst  not  be  brought  to  hate 
and  despise  thyself ;  neither  shalt  thou  hate  or 
despise  him.  Where  he  has  merits,  thou  shalt 
esteem  and  magnify  them  ;  and  his  faults, 
where  they  do  not  provoke  the  infliction  of 
public  punishment,  thou  shalt  charitably  hide, 
concealing  the  wound  which  thou  canst  not 
heal.  When  opportunity  offers,  thou  shalt 
consult  his  welfare  and  advantage  ;  wish  him 
success  in  his  honest  designs  and  undertakings ; 
be  tender  of  his  credit  and  reputation  ;  pro- 
mote, where  it  may  be  done,  his  bodily  health 
and  comfort  ;  and,  beyond  all  things,  con- 
tribute to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Let 
his  prosperity  afford  thee  complacency  and 
plea-sure;  and  if  the  dark  clor.ds  of  adversity 
should  lower  over  his  fortunes,  lament  his  dis- 
appointment and  trouble ;  and,  if  it  be  in  thy 
power,  assist  him  to  repair  his  reverses  and 
disasters.      Disdain  not  to  perform  any  service, 
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however  humble,  in  his  behalf :    remember  who 
it  was   that   washed  His  disciples'  feet.      Thou 
vvouldst   not    vex    or   thwart   or   annoy  thyself; 
be  innocent,    compliant,   gracious   towards  him, 
striving   to   please  him   "for  his  good,  to  edifi- 
cation."     Thou  art  not  over-ready  in  censuring 
and  chastising   thine  own  follies,  humours,  and 
offences  ;    be  still  more  reluctant  to  expose  the 
infirmities  with  which  he  is  beset,  or  the  trans- 
gressions    into     which     he     may     be    betrayed. 
God   hath   commanded  thee   to   judge   thyself; 
He  hath   forbidden   thee  to  judge  him.     Treat 
him   with   the    same    consideration    with   which 
thou   art    wont    to    regard  thyself,  and  rudeness 
and   insult   will   be   banished    from    the    world. 
It    is    not    pleasant    to    thee     that    thy    char- 
acter  should    be    blackened    by    falsehood    and 
calumny :  refrain  from  tarnishing  his.     It  would 
cause  thee  pain  were  he  to  infringe  thy  rights  : 
abstain   thou  from  invading  his.     Thou  wouldst 
not  be  the   victim   of  deceit   and   violence  and 
wrong  :    do    not   thou   employ  dishonest  artifice 
or  be  guilty  of  wanton  aggression. 
He  who  perfectly  observed  and  satisfied  the 
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law  for  man  has  placed  this  commandment 
in  the  rank  of  paramount  duty,  classing  it 
with  the  first  and  great  commandment.  Is 
it  not,  clearly,  a  great  commandment  ?  Let 
this  law  of  love  be  conscientiously  observed, 
and  how  far  would  such  an  obedience  go  to 
alleviate  the  curse  of  the  fall  !  Parents  in 
that  case  would  be  affectionate,  though  firm, 
of  course,  in  the  due  exercise  of  authority; 
children  submissive,  respectful,  and  dutiful. 
Masters  would  be  gracious  in  their  demeanor 
and  reasonable  in  their  commands ;  servants, 
willing,  attached,  and  really  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  Rulers  would  be  tem- 
perate, equitable,  and  forbearing  ;  subjects 
orderly,  contented,  and  loyal.  The  assassin 
would  no  longer  execute  his  deed  of  treachery 
and  blood.  The  licentious  and  the  profligate 
would  exist  only  as  monsters,  embalmed  in 
history  for  the  detestation  of  mankind.  The 
owner  of  thousands  might  sleep  in  peace  with- 
out a  latch  or  key  to  guard  his  treasures.  The 
voice  of  the  slanderer  and  the  blasphemer 
would  be  as  effectually  hushed  as  that  of  the 
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enemy  and  the  avenger.  The  covetous  desire 
and  the  lawless  craving  would  be  suppressed, 
lest  wrong  should  be  done  to  our  neighbour, 
even  in  thought.  Intolerance  and  persecution 
would  shrink  back  into  the  cells  constructed 
by  the  extinct  race  of  their  advocates  and 
patrons.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  would 
cease  in  rll  the  earth;  and  the  "knowledge  of 
the  Lord,"  with  its  fair  offspring,  holy  and 
(Tcntle  charit3^  "would  cover  the  earth,  as  the 
waters  cover  the    sea." 

In  this,  as  in  every  religious  duty,  our 
arcat  exemplar  is  Christ.  His  example, 
proposed  by  Himself,  is  to  be  our  rule— and 
what  higher  one  can  we  have  ?  How  it  i  oes 
down,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
heart !  How  fully  it  guarantees  the  disinter- 
estedness, the  fervour,  the  large  and  generous 
comprehensiveness  of  brotherly  love  !  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  love  one   -.nr ther." 

How    has    Christ    loved   us  >      To   the   utter- 
most ;  loved   us   to   the  limit   of   giving   us   all 
that    He   could    give— His   life.      He   sacrificed 
15 
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Himself,  love  being  the  constraining  and  the 
sole  motive.  He  loved  us  in  our  sin.  Why 
He  loved  us  God  only  knowcth.  "  He  saved 
others,  Himself  He  cannot  save!"  That  was  the 
taunt  with  which  they  mocked  His  dying 
agonies.  In  one  sense  it  was  an  enormous 
falsehood.  He  wanted  not  the  power,  but  the 
will,  to  save  Himself.  In  another  sense,  that 
which  they  intended  as  a  bitter  taunt  was  a 
noble  i)ancgyric.  He  could  not  save  Himself, 
because  He  had  resolved  not  to  save  Himself 
And  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  must  be  ours, 
if  we  would  possess  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love. 

"  As  He  hath  loved  us."  His  love  was 
shewn,  not  merely  in  the  great  deed,  the  great- 
est deed  the  world  has  seen,  the  Atonement; 
but  in  small  particulars.  He  was  pleased  to 
enter  into  the  little  matters  of  human  life  ;  He 
overlooked  nothing  in  its  necessities,  its  graces, 
its  courtesies.  Are  His  disciples  wearied  ?  He 
observes  it,  and,  solicitous  as  to  their  personal 
comfort,  says  to  them,  "  Come  ye  apart  into  a 
desert-place,    and    rest    awhile."      He    supplies 
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wine  at  a   marriage-feast   to  spare  the  feelings 
of    His    not    wealthy   friends.      In    His    death 
torture  He  thinks  of  His  mother,  aid  in  com- 
mitting her   to    the   charge   of  the   much-loved 
disciple,    takes    care    that     she     shall    not     be 
destitute.      After   all,  this  habit  of  considerate 
kindliness    (as    we     may    term    it)     in     small 
matters,    frequently    recurring,   is   the   best   test 
of  Christian    love.      Life    is    made    up    for   the 
most    part    of    such     small    matters,    and    the 
deep-rooted    principle    of    love    is    best    proved 
by  them.      The    conspicuous    theatre  of   action, 
the    opportunity    for   the    sublime   achievement, 
the    great    occasion    offer    themselves     to    few; 
the  most  of  us  must  be  thankful  if  God  put  it 
in   our  power  to  make    sunshine  in  some   quiet 
home;  to  minister  consolation  to  some  wounded 
heart    that    mourns    in    secret  ;    to    soothe   the 
crrief  and    care  of   some    of   life's    dark    scenes 
which  are   known   to  few  but   God.     One  more 
feature    of    Christ's    love    we    shall   notice ;    its 
vitality   under   the    most  cruel  disappointments. 
Scarcely  a    single  day  of   His  earthly  ministry 
passed  without  something  to  chill  and  to  check 
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His  love,  yet  He  went  on  lovin;^  still.  Tiic 
Pharisees  called  Him  "Good  Master,"  and  laid 
snares  for  His  destruction.  One  day  the  fickle 
populace  conducted  Him  in  triumphal  proces- 
sion, shouting  Hosannas ;  the  next,  they  were 
shrieking  for  His  blood.  One  of  the  disciples 
who  were  admitted  into  His  inmost  counsels, 
deceived,  betrayed,  sold  Him  ;  another  was 
ashamed  of  Him;  three  slept  whilst  He  was 
wrestling  in  sore  agony  with  Satan  and  sin, 
and  preparing  for  death  ;  all  forsook  Him. 
Yet  He  was  not  heart-sick  ;  He  was  nut 
disgusted.  He  held  to  His  love ;  He  held 
to  His  trust  in  man — not  in  man  left 
with  the  vile  taint  of  his  inherited  nature — 
but  in  man  capable  of  being  raised  by  a 
holier  influence  descending  from  above.  Yet 
He  could  look  into  man's  heart  as  no  judge 
of  human  character  amongst  us  can.  No 
superficial  gloss  could  deceive  Him.  He  could 
look  into  the  depths  of  man's  heart,  and  see 
the  world  of  iniquity  comprehended  in  its 
narrow  compass.  His  pure  eye  could  detect 
the    foul    leprosy    that    festered    there.       How 
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offensive    to   that    pure    eye!      Yet    lie   woul^ 
not  give  up  the  cause  of  fallen  man,  but   went 
on  loving  still.     How  different  is  the  case  with 
many  of  us  !     How  easily  we  lose  our  trust  in 
man,    under   any    influence,   under   any   aspect; 
and   how   conipU-tely !      In    our   younger   years 
we  trust   generously,   warmly,   without    reserve. 
Our    confidence    is    abused.       We     looked    for 
integrity,   we   have    met   with    deccpHon.       Wc 
gave    up    the    inmost    secrets    of  our   hearts   to 
what    we    believed    to    he.    the    inviolable    sanc- 
tuary of  an  honest  breast.     Dishonesty  betrayed 
the   trust,    turned    our    unsuspicious    confidence 
against  us,  and  wounded  us   with    the   weapons 
4ich  we  put  into  its   hands.      Thus   have   wc 
been    tempted    to    become— thus    many    of    us 
have    become— soured     in     temper,    suspicious, 
bitter,  misanthropic.      One   of   the  worst  effects 
that   attend  the  falsehood  of  our  fellow-man  is 
the   harm    it   does   to    ourselves,   the   hardening 
of    our    own    nature,    the    withering     and     the 
embittering    of   our   own    hearts.      But    Christ's 
heart  was  not  made  bitter  by  the   evil  in  man. 
Hatred    pursues    Him    to    death;    and    treason 
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helps  on  the  cruel  work  ;  but  the  fountain  of 
love  flows  on  still.  Who,  with  this  ensample 
before  him,  will  allow  himself  to  be  disheart- 
ened ?  Who  will  give  up  to  despair  ?  Who 
will  do  himself  the  grievous  wrong  of  crushing 
the  generous  instincts  of  the  loving  heart,  and 
closing  the  open  hand.  '•  As  I  have  loved 
you  !  "  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good  !  " 

*  *  *  *  # 


WHAT    IS    TRUTH? 


"Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?  "—Joiix  xviii.  38, 


"  What  is  truth  ?  said  Jesting  Pilate,  and 
would  not  wait  for  a  reply" — that  is  the  rather 
hasty  comment  of  Lord  Bacon.  We  differ 
with  reluctance  from  so  high  an  authority,  yet 
great  men  sometimes  forget  their  usual  depth 
of  inquiry,  and  may  fall  into  misconception. 
Was  it  really  a  jest,  this  exclamation  of 
Pilate  .'*  Was  he  in  a  jesting  mood  at  the 
time  .-*  We  cannot  think  it.  A  man  is  in 
no  mood  surely  for  attempting  pleasantry  or 
humour  when  the  mind  is  anxious  and  the 
conscience  ill  at  ease.  That  was  the  position 
of  the  Roman  governor.  He  was  cruelly 
tormented  with  conflicting  emotions;  wishing  to 
save  Jesus,  yet  fearing  the  consequences.  The 
condemnation  of  Jesus  was  wrung  from  him 
inch   by    inch.       He    could    not    but    feel    inter- 
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ested    in    such    innocence    and    goodness  ;     in 
the   noble    bearing    and    cahn    dignity    of    the 
accused  ;    and  he  despised  his  enemies.      There 
was    evidently    an    uneasy    struggle    going    on 
between    his    conscience    and    his    fears.      Was 
that    a    time    for    jestir-L   ?      Does    the    sufferer 
stretched  on  the  rack  jest  when  writhing  under 
the    agony    uf   dislocation  ?       If   he    attempt   it, 
the  jest  is  but  a  sad  and  dreary  one  ;    not   the 
expression  of   a    mirthful    levity,  but    the    utter- 
ance   of    a    forced    and     bitter    stoicism     under 
pain.      And    Tilate    was    mental y    on    the   rack, 
harassed  by  the  miserable  conflict  between  duty 
and     expediency.       We    do    rot    imagine,    how- 
ever, that  the  inquiry  was  pu'l.  with  any  serious 
purpose    of    seeking    informati')  ;  ;    still    we    do 
not    believe    that     it    meant    ridicule,     that    its 
object  was   in    an\'  measure    to    turn    the    laugh 
against  the  accused.     There  was  sarcasm    in    it, 
no  doubt  ;    but  it  was  the   bitter    sarcasm    of  a 
heart    in    a    wretched    state    of    unrest,    half  of 
the    sarcastic    bitterness    directed    against    itself. 
It  u^as  sarcasm  hiding  with  sneering  words  the 
tumult  of  an  unquiet  breast  ;    "  that    sad    irony 
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whose  very  laugh  rings  of  inward  wretched- 
ness." "What  is  truth?  Is  there  such  a  thing 
in  existence  ?  Is  there  anything  true  in  the 
world  ?  /  have  not  found  truth.  Our  philo- 
sophic schools,  wuh  their  opposing  dogmas, 
have  they  evolved  this  truth  from  their  fanciful 
theories  and  their  endless  controversies  ?  Our 
mythology — is  truth  enshrined  in  its  senseless 
fables  ?  or  docs  Your  nation  possess  a  monopoly 
of  it  ?  These  amiable  countrymen  of  Yours, 
these  frantic  Jews,  clamouring  for  Your  blood, 
are  they  the  guardians  and  the  teachers  of  this 
truth  ?  Or  is  it  Your  peculiar  office  to  point 
out  truth  to  the  world  ?  Can  You  define  the 
in  lefinable  ?  Have  You  discovered  the  undis- 
coverable  ?  You  arc  sincere  in  Your  pro- 
fessions, I  doubt  not  ;  and  I  only  wish  I  could 
think  as  You  do.  It  would  make  my  life 
something  better  than  the  miserable  lie  that  it 
is.  But  You  are  mistaken.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  in  the 
world  ;  nothing  really  certain  and  durable  for 
man   to    rest    upon  ;    and    there  is    nothing   left 

for    man    but   just   to    seize    the    present   hour, 
10 
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and  make  the  most  of  it.  A  benevolent 
enthusiast,  such  as  You  seem  to  be,  may  think 
differently.  I,  the  Roman  Viceroy,  who  know 
sometb.ing  of  life,  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes,  and  understand  the  world's  false  ways, 
I  tell  You  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
truth."  A  bitter  sarcasm,  assuredly,  but  no 
jest. 

Christ  did  not  answer  Pilate.  That  was  no 
time  for  discussion  and  discourse.  Amid  the 
heat  and  turbulence  of  that  mock  trial ;  amid 
the  passion  and  the  violence  of  that  hypo- 
critical preliminary  to  the  death-scene,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  quiet  address  and  calm 
disquisition.  The  Incarnate  Redeemer,  too, 
who  could  read  the  heart,  may  have  seen  that 
Pilate's  heart  was  not  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  heaven's  priceless  treas- 
ures of  truth  are  not  to  be  imparted  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  dishonoured.  But  the 
momentous  question  has  been  answered  by 
Christ  for  us ;  answered  with  evangelical  fulness 
in  His  Holy  Book ;  in  the  revelation  of  His 
will ;    in    the    report   of    His   sweet   discourses ; 
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illustrated  by  His  most  beautiful  life,  fairer  than 
the  fairest  life  of  the  children  of  men  ;  and 
sealed   with    His   blood. 

"  What  is  truth  ?  "  The  Roman  Governor 
had  the  reply  before  him  embodied  in  the 
person  of  the  silent  Saviour  Himself;  embodied 
in  that  mysterious  connection  between  God  and 
man  of  which  Pilate,  unhappily,  knew  nothing; 
exemplified  in  that  blameless  and  benevolent 
life  of  which  some  faint  rumours  may  have 
reached   him. 

"What  is  truth.?" — truth,  not  as  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  investigation — but  truth,  as  it 
has  been  revealed  for  the  saving  of  the  soul 
The  creat  Teacher  of  the  truth  has  told  us : 
Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed 
on  Him,  "  If  ye  continue  in  My  word,  then 
are  ye  My  disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth   shall    make  you  free." 

Christ's  word  is,  therefore,  the  truth,  in  the 
highest   acceptation    in    which    the   term    truth 

O  J. 

can  be  used.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
which  may  be  described  in  different  ways.  It 
is    the    truth    of    precious   promises     revealed. 
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and  glorious  prophecies  fulfilled,  in  the  person, 
preaching,  sufferings,  institutions,  and  Church 
of  the  true  Messiah.  It  is  the  truth  of  the 
evangelical  substance  which  has  superseded  the 
Levitical  shadow.  It  is  the  truth  of  Divine 
Revelation  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God  Him- 
self, and  after  Him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Apostles,  the  only  men  who  taught  the 
truth  infallibly  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
It  is  original  truth,  as  distinguished  from  those 
systems  of  falsehoods,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  either  crept  in  through  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  superstition,  or  started  up  in 
bold  antagonism  to  Christianity  under  the 
hands  of  some  daring  impostor.  In  this  sense 
the  false  gods,  the  false  sacrifices,  the  false 
oracles  of  Paganism  were  all  a  lie.  The  pue- 
rile, depraved,  and  polluted  fictions  of  Moham- 
medanism are  a  lie  ;  and  the  true  God,  the 
true  atoning  sacrifice,  the  true  promises,  and 
the  true  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  tJic  truth. 
The  truth  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  is 
the  u)idcjiled  truth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mummeries,  the  corruptions,  the  lying  wonders, 
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and  the  gainful    frauds  engrafted    on  it,   during 
years  of    moral    darkness    and    sleep,    by    the 
Church   of   Rome.      It    is    the   undefiled    truth, 
moreover,     as     distinguished     from      cunningly 
devised   fables    of  more  modern  date ;  that,  for 
example,   which   does  away  with    Christ's  Holy 
Sacraments  ;     and,     alas !     the     vast    and    the 
motley  multitude   of    others    which    have    filled 
Christendom  with  the  inventions  and  the  tumult 
and    the    rivalry   of    a    hundred    sects.       It     is 
therefore,  as  we  said  before,  original  truth,  and 
it  is  important  truth  also.    The  truths  of  history 
improve  us  by  putting   us  in   possession  of   the 
valuable  experience  of  the  past,  and  shewing  us 
how  the   men    before    us   have  lived   and  acted 
and  suft'ered.    The  truths  of  philosophy  improve 
us,   by  shewing  us  how   God   has   set    His  im- 
press of  goodness  and  wisdom  and  mystery  on 
the  workings  ot    lur  own  minds,  or  on  the  laws 
of    natui-e,    steadily    fulfilling    in    the    material 
world  their  appointed  end.  And  so  of  all  truth ; 
all   truth    is     interesting    and    instructive.     The 
truth  of  the  gospel    is,  we   know,   much    more. 
It    is    truth     delivered    by    a    weeping    and    a 
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bleediiiL^-  Saviour  to  a  perishing'  world.  It  is 
the  truth  which  regenerates,  sanctifies,  redeems. 
Other  truths  extend  not  beyond  the  mind  ; 
this  reaches  to  the  soul  ;  takes  hold  of  the 
soul ;  raises,  cleanses,  saves  the  soul.  It  is  the 
truth  which  has  unweariedly  waged  war  with 
idol;itry  in  every  shape;  which  "elevates  the 
barbarian  into  a  man,  and  raises  the  man  into 
a  useful  member  of  society  ;  which  turns  the 
wandering  horde  of  the  wilderness  into  a  civil- 
ized community,  and  calls  it  to  take  rank 
amongst  the  nations  ; "  yea,  which  does  much 
more  than  this  ;  which  transforms  the  rough 
and  cruel  and  licentious  savage  into  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  Can  any  admiration 
of  this  truth  be  extravagant  ?  Can  anything 
be  said  too  loud  or  too  fervent  in  its  praise  ? 

"  What  is  truth  ?  "  Something-  to  be  studied 
day  by  day  by  ourselves  ;  something  which 
we  must  by  all  means  teach  diligently  to  our 
children.  It  matters  not  what  else  we  teach 
them,  if  we  leave  this  untaught.  We  may 
make  them  shrewd  and  quick  ;  active,  enter- 
prising, and   successful  in  this  world's  business ; 
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^e  may  bring  them  to  a  finishccl  elegance  of 
earthly  accomplishment,  or  to  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  attainment  ;  but  all  this  profiteth 
nothing ;  all  this  will  not  hold  us  excused 
before  God,  if  the  truth— the  soul's  life-truth — 
be  silently   neglected. 

A  smart  witticism  made  at  the  expense 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  a  brilliant  flippancy  in 
alluding  to  Divine  truth  or  travestying  its 
language,  that  is  a  sort  of  hing  which  takes 
amazingly  with  a  certain  class  of  sliall-~>w  phil- 
osophers who  seem  to  think  that  the  loss  the}'- 
allow  God  to  do  with  His  own  world,  the 
more  they  exalt  man's  importance  in  it. 
Deficient  in  sound  logic,  impoverished  as  to 
argument,  they  have  a  high  idea  of  'die 
potency  of  ridicule.  The  deep  things  of  God 
are  effectually  diposed  of,  they  conceive,  with 
a  jest  ;  the  great  concerns  of  eternity  sum- 
marily settled  by  raising  a  laugh  against  them. 
To  doubt,  to  disbelieve,  to  deny,  is  with  them 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  intellect  :  to  be 
above  all  reverence  for,  and  all  trust  in,  God's 
word   is   a   brilliant  originality  ;    marks  a  noble 
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superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  scepticism 
is  a  manly  thing.  Pilate's  sarcasm  is  much 
to  their  taste.  The  sneer  at  truth  ("  Is  there 
truth  anywhere  ? ")  seems  to  them  an  admirable 
conception  ;  and  the  Roman  governor,  treating 
all  faith  as  credulity  and  believing  in  nothing, 
is  applauded  by  them  as  a  splendid  instance 
of  an  unprejudiced  mind.  I  fear  there  are  too 
many  of  our  young  people  who  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  submission  to  Divine  truth  as  a 
weakness,  and  scepticism  as  a  manly  thing. 
Let  tnem  turn  to  Pilate.  He  is  a  lesson  for 
them  well  worthy  of  their  study.  Was  his  a 
manly  character  .-'  We  sec  in  him  the  polished 
and  educated  Roman  sceptic,  without  faith 
in  God  or  man.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
corrupt  society  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
he  knew  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  ;  observed  an  abundance  of  hypocrisy 
and  villany  in  every  shape  ;  and  came  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  apparent  goodness 
and  disinterestedness  was  mere  artifice  ;  that 
there  was  nothing  good  and  pure  ;  that  there 
was,  in   short,  not    even    such   a  thing  as  truth 
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in   the    world.       And    what    was    the    result  ? 
An  utter   absence  of  fixed   principle.      On  the 
most    solemn     case     ever     brought     before     a 
judicial    tribunal    he    hesitates ;    he    vacillates ; 
passes  to  and  fro  between  the  accused  and  his 
accusers  ;    goes  to  the  priests   fiom   Jesus,  then 
back    again    from    the   priests   to   Jesus  ;    gives 
his    ear    by    turns    to     both  ;     listens     to    the 
ferocity  of  the  one  ;    goes   back   to   admire,  in 
spite    of    himself,    the    quiet     beauty    and    the 
grand   composure   of  the   other  ;    becomes   per- 
plexed   and    bewildered  ;    sees    the    right    but 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to    enforce  it  ;   and, 
at  length,  in   his   cowardice,  gives   way   to   the 
wrong,  and   delivers   innocence   into   the   hands 
of   mad   bigotry,   to   suffer   the   last   extremity. 
Thus    was    the    polished    Roman    sceptic,    the 
cold,  sneering,  sarcastic  man  of  the   world,  put 
to  the  test  on  the  most  solemn  occasion  with 
which    the    sense    of   justice    in    man's    breast 
was  ever   tried,  and    thus   signally   did   he  fail. 
Is  he   a   manly  character  .!*      Is  he   not   rather 
a  pitiable   exhibition  ? 
Sin    deprives    us    of  control    over    our    own 
17 
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actions,  and  puts  us   into  ollu-r  pcopk-'s  power. 


That 


is    a     lesson    \\c 
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Pilate's  case.      I  lis  difficulty,  wliich  really  bound 
him  hand   and   foot,  arose  fro 


m  nnsLrox-ernmcnt. 


He    knew    that    his    administration     had    1 


jccn 


far  from  imniacula.te ;  that  it  would  not  bear 
Imperial  investiL;"-"  mi;  and,  therefore,  he  shrank 
from  au,L,dit  that  .....^^ht  suf^f^cst  to  the  popular 
mind  the  idea  of  impeachment.  To  the  dis- 
honest   vicero}'    impeachment    was    a    terror;   it 


meant      overu 


Ca,'sar's   alienated    fav 


helmin.L,^      convicti.<n  ;     it      meant 
or,    complete    degradation, 


utter  ruin.  Hence  with  him  the  alarminii 
significance  of  the  threat  which  turned  the 
trembling    balance   of    justice    on     the    side    of 
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uis    was   one    sin 


linked   with   another,   till   the   last  cireat  sin   was 


committed.     It   is  the  old  storv  which    L^oes 


on 


repeating   itself  from    age  to  age,   and  yet  men 
seem    never   the    wiser:    we   cannot    tell    where 


sin  \\ 


i!l  stop.  Thus  has  many  a  one  made  one 
thoughtless  or  deliberately  evil  step,  and  has 
been    drawn    on,     inch    by    inch,     deeper     into 
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evil,  from  wliicli  notliini^  but  the  ac^onics  of 
the  sharpest  self-crucifixion  will  extricate  the 
cntaivjjlcd    soul. 

Look    at    rilate's   end :    deposition    from    his 
frovcrnnuMit    and    suicide ;    end    most    sad,    yet 
not   surprisin,!,^      1^'or    it    is    not    surprisin^^^   that 
the   doubting^   and    cavillin;^    spirit,  bclievinc;-    in 
nothin:^^    and    havin^,'    nothint^   to    love,   notliing 
to  build   a   future   liopc   upon  ;    sour  and   snecr- 
in;^^    and     misanthropic,    should    i^row    weary    of 
existence ;      not     surprisin;;-     that     the     restless 
wanderer    through    the     mazes    of    a    homeless 
scepticism  should,   in    his    utter    cheerlessness  of 
soul,    seek    to    terminate    at    once    his    miseries 
and    his    life    by    his    own    hand.       Such    is    the 
mournful     history    attached     to    the    sarcasm — 
'•What     is    truth  .^"       Does    that    history    afford 
encouragement    to    those    who    would    make    an 
irreverent     facetiousness    the     foundation     of    a 
manlv  character  ,-* 

Young  men  !  there  never  was  a  fouler  or  a 
falser  calumny  than  this  :  that  religious  faith  is 
the  attribute  of  a  feeble  mind.  It  is  unbelief 
that   paralyzes   the   vigor   of  a  man,  and  spoils 
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him  of  his  strength.  To  believe  is  to  be 
strong,  to  doubt  is  to  be  weak.  When  a  man 
has  faith,  he  has  energy  to  work,  fortitude  to 
suffer,  courage  to  brave  intimidation-  and,  with 
God  ^at  his  side,  can  smile  at  the  threatening 
insinuation — thrown  out  to  turn  him  from  the 
path  of  duty — "Thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend." 
"  What  is  truth  ?'  That  which  would  have 
cheered  Pilate  in  his  troubles  had  he  been  a 
disciple  of  the  truth  ;  that  which — when  all 
favor  and  influence  at  Court  were  gone — would 
have  raised  him  (supposing  him  guiltless  of 
the  charge  laid  against  him)  into  a  purer  and 
calmer  and  brighter  atmosphere  where  no  for- 
feited rank  or  Imperial  frown  would  have 
broken  his  heart.  What  is  truth  ?  Our  best 
friend,  as  the  "black  monster,"  falsehood,  is 
our  worst  enemy  in  the  world  :  that  which 
stands  by  us  nobly  and  generously  in  all  our 
troubles;  which,  as  the  Cross  waxes  heavier  and 
the  cloud  grows  darker,  clings  more  closely  to 
us,  and  more  liberally  pours  into  the  aching 
heart  the  balm   of  its  rich   consolations. 


DAYS    OF    VISITATION, 

"0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  which  arc  sent  unto  thoe,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  !"— 
Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38. 


These  affectionate  words,  breathing  a  spirit 
so  kind  and  f  forgiving,  were  uttered  by  our 
blessed  Lord  on  the  Tuesday  before  He 
suffered.  He  had  entered  Jerusalem  for  the 
third  time  during  that  solemn  and  eventful 
week,  his  first  entry  being  the  triumphal  one 
on  Palm  Sunday,  and  had  visited  the  Temple, 
where  He  employed  Himself  in  teaching  the 
people,  as  He  had  done  the  day  before.  He 
laboured  more  particularly  to  put  His  disciples 
and  all  who  heard  Him  on  their  guard  against 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,    whose     vices    He    exposed    with    a 
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fearless  freedom,  severely  rebuking,  without 
reserve,  their  pride,  their  hypocrisy,  their  covct- 
ousness,  their  hardheartedness  towards  parents, 
their  impiety  towards  God,  and  their  cruel 
persecution  of  God's  faithful  servants.  After 
denouncing  His  woes  against  them,  lie  con- 
cluded with,  that  affecting  apostrophe  to 
doomed  Jerusalem  which  is  recorded  in  the 
text  :  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathercth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate  !  "  After  this  declaration  our  Lord 
appears  to  have  lingered  with  His  disciples 
about  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  as  if  loth 
to  take  His  final  leave  of  it.  On  quitting 
the  sacred  edifice  His  disciples  directed  Mis 
attention  to  its  costly  buildings,  and  to  the 
ofifcrings  with  which  it  had  been  adorned. 
Perhaps  His  mournful  words  had  raised  in 
their  minds  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the 
fate  of  all  this  splendor.  The  Jews,  with 
their  notions  of  inalienable  privileges,  believed 
that   this   Temple   was    to    last   to    the    end   of 
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the  world.      Christ's    disciples   had    heard  from 
their   Master   cnou^di    to   lead   them    to  suspect 
that   for   this   national    weakness   there   was  no 
foundation.       Probably    our    Lord     read     their 
thoughts   as   desirini;    to    intercede    with     Him 
for     that     holy     place,    or     to     question     Him 
rcfTardine    that    desolation    of    which     He   had 
spoken  ;    for    He    said,  as    if    in    reply    to    their 
thoughts,    "  Verily,    I    say    unto    you,    the    days 
shall   come    in    which    there   shall    not    be    one 
left   one    stone   upon   another  that   shall   not  be 
thrown    down."        Language    like    this,    mysteri- 
ously    warning     of     utter      devastation,     would 
awfully  impress  and  sadden  their  hearts.     They 
left   the  Temple,  and   proceeded    on    their   way 
homeward,  in   silence  and   solemn   reflection,  no 
doubt.      Evening   was   closing  in.      Descending 
from   the    rocky    height   on    wliich   the   Temple 
stood,   they   passed    the    gate    of  the    city,   and 
crossed     the     valley    of    Jehoshaphat     by    the 
brook    Cedron  ;    and    now^    they    were     slowly 
ascending      the      Mount     of      Olives     towards 
Bethany,  which  was  about  half  an   hour's  walk 
from   Jerusalem.      It   was   on   coming    in   sight 
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of  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  that 
our  Lord  had  shed  tears  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  the  same  place  that  they 
now  sat  down  to  look  back  upon  the  city 
which  they  had  left.  We  can  imagine  the 
scene.  It  must  have  been  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  impressive.  The  stillness  of  evening 
was  round  the  little  company.  On  the  Temple's 
snow-white  marble  and  gorgeous  roof,  which 
was  gilt,  and  is  described  as  being  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  were  beaming.  For  a  few  moments, 
before  the  shades  of  night  fell  on  the  lands- 
cape, the  mountain  of  holiness,  that  pride  of 
David's  city,  that  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  was 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  light.  But  if  the 
scene  was  bright,  not  so  were  the  associations, 
more  especially  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  every  woe  of  the 
dark  future  must  have  been  distinctly  present. 
The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  also  knew  of  His  going  down. 
He  was  about  to  set  and  to  depart  out  of 
this  world  in  clouds  and  in  blood.     The  dread- 
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ful  calamitie:>    which   were    to    avenge   on  the 
rebellious  city  the  guilt  of  His  crucifixion,  these 
would  rise  up  before  Him  and  grieve  His  spirit, 
for  that     spirit   was    as   full  of  love   for    cruel 
Jerusalem    ns   it — the    guilty   city — was   full   of 
malice  against    Him.     On  the  very   spot  occu- 
pied by  Himself  and  His  disciples  the  Roman 
legions    were    to    be    encamped.        From    that 
mountain  the  strong  battalions   of  those  invin- 
cible   warriors   were    to  be    hurled,   again    and 
again,    till    their  end  should  be  gained  at   last, 
against  the  closely  besieged  walls  of  the  hapless 
city.      He    saw    gaunt  famine  stalking  through 
the  streets  ;    He  saw  the   wretched   inhabitants 
repelling  assault  iiftcr  assault  with  the  courage 
of  brave  despair,  till  God's  hour  of  consummated 
vengeance   had  arrived,  and  the   enemy  rushed 
in  over  heaps  of  slain.     He  saw,  too,  the  torch 
flung  from   the  soldier's  hand  into  the    temple, 
casually    (as    it    seemed)    but    really    of   God's 
appointment.      He  saw  the  magnificent  sanctu- 
ary   devoured    with     fire,    God,    in    the    most 
awful  manner  possible  testifying  His  abhorrence 

of   the    sacrilegious    murder    of     the   cross    by 
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giving     up     His     own     house    to     the     paf^an 
destroyci-   and    to    the    flames.       Such    was   the 
sad    spectacle    of   a    dismal    futurity,  every  par- 
ticular of    which    must    have    been    before    the 
Redeemer's    eye    as    He    sat     on   the  Mount   of 
Olives.       We    can   believe    that    His   Spirit    was 
downcast  and   sad.     We  can  readily  understand 
why  He  should   have  been  moved  even  to  tears, 
as   He  was  on  the  preceding  Sunday,   when,  as 
He   ^Mzed  on    Jerusalem    durin;^   the    triumi)hal 
procession,   He   wept   to  think   of  the   judgment 
hanginj^    over    her,    because    in     rejecting    Him 
she  had    refused   to   recognise   and   improve  her 
day    of  grace,    because    she   knew   not  the  time 
of  her   visitation. 

The  heart  of  Divine  love  was  deeply 
wounded  by  this  rude  and  ungrateful  repulse. 
He  who  came  to  be  Sion's  deliverer  was  grieved 
at  her  rejection  of  the  deliverance  offered  her, 
and  He  wept  to  think  of  the  bitter  conse- 
quences. You  remember  the  time — as  He  sat 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jerusalem  was  in 
full  few  before  Him — when  He  formally  sur- 
rendered the  guilty  city  to  its  docm.  He  knew 
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how  ruinous  and  overwhelming  that  doom   was 
to  be.     He  could    hear    the    rush    of    avenging 
armies;    He   saw  before  Him   the  beleaguering 
host  ;  'the   wholesale   slaughter   by   the    Roman 
sword  ,   the    strife    of    factions  within    the    ill- 
fated  city  tearing  one   another    to    pieces ;    all 
this  He    saw,   and    He    wept    to    think    of  the 
nation,     of    those   who    had    once    been    God's 
own  people,  madly  calling  down  the  vengeance 
of   heaven    on    their    heads,    when    they    might 
have   had    salvation    from   Him.     But  the  salva- 
tion  was  offered  and,  with  contumely,    refused  ; 
and  the  vials  of  wrath  were  at  last  poured  out, 
because,    as    He   said  in  sorrow^    Jerusalem  had 
not  known    the   day   of    her   visitation. 

-here  are  days  of  visitation  for  individuals 
as  for  nations  ;  three  days  of  God's  visitation  : 
in  grace  ;  in   blindness  ;  in  judgment. 

There  is  a  visitation  of  God  in  the  day  of 
grace,  the  soul's  working-time,  when  salvation 
must  be  achieved  or  salvation  will  be  impossi- 
ble ;  when  a  happy  eternity  is  to  be  secured, 
or  lost  forever.  The  Divine  voice  speaks  to  the 
soul  in  that  day:  the  Divine  Spirit  pleads  with 
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the  soul  in  that  day.  The  visitation  assumes 
dififerent  shapes.  It  may  come  to  us  through 
the  preached  word  or  some  sacred  ordinance; 
it  may  come  to  us  in  bereavement,  through 
the  discipline  of  affliction  ;  it  often  comes  to 
us  in  the  shrinking  sensitiveness  which  makes 
the  soul  start  back  from  some  tempting 
sin,  in  the  sudden  scruple  which  sets  us 
thinking  whether  the  Evil  Spirit  is  not  laying 
a  snare  for  us.  It  comes  to  us  often,  this 
merciful  visitation  of  God.  in  moments  when 
a  sense  of  heart-loneliness  steals  over  us; 
when  we  feel  that  we  are  walking  along  a 
desert  path,  and  long  for  companionship  and 
comfort  ;  when  this  world  shews  itself  to  us 
in  its  real  insignificance,  and  eternity  rises 
before  us  in  all  its  awful  grandeur.  At  those 
moments  God  is  visiting  us  ;  in  those  moments 
the  Eternal  speaks  to  our  souls.  So  long  as 
the  day  of  grace  lasts,  these  visitations  are 
made,  visitations  of  Divine  compassion,  of 
redeeming  love.  How  long  that  day  of  grace 
will  last  in  any  case  we  cannot  tell.  Infinitely 
precious    are   its   moments,  for    its   duration   is 
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uncertain.     To  Jerusalem  the  day  of  grace  was 
short  ;  only     three    years    and    a    half     were 
allowed    her— as   a   nation— to   accept    Messiah 
and  be   saved;  to    reject   Him  and   be   ruined. 
Generally    we   believe   God    waits   long;    gives 
the  sinner   opportunity    after   opportunity  ;  ex- 
postulates  with   him    again    and   again    by   His 
pleading     Spirit,     and     ^ives    him     up    only 
when   repeated  provocation    has  exhausted    His 
long-suffering   patience,    and    demonstrated   the 
hardened    transgressor    to    be  incorrigible    and 
incurable.      But    granting    that    generally    God 
visits    in    grace,    and    remonstrates    often,    He 
may,    in    some    cases,    remonstrate   only    once. 
We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  length  to 
which  we  may  with   safety  go  in   disregarding 
His  visitations;    we   know   not,    each  time   we 
commit  sin,  but  ^hat  that  very  act  of  sin  may 
confirm  a   habit   which   will   give  a   permanent 
form  and    tone   to   our  principles,   and    fix   our 
destiny  for  ever.      Nothing  is  certain   but  that 
life   is   short;    that   to   this   short   life   the   day 
of  grace  is   limited  ;    that    the  awful    moment 
which  terminates  this  day   of    grace   neglected 
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witnesses  tlie  completion  of  the  destroyer's 
work,  and  sounds  tlie  funeral  knell  of  the  uii- 
hapin^  soul.  Awake,  then,  thou  that  slecpcst! 
Rouse  th\'self  to  a  sense  of  thine  imminent 
peril.  It  is  fearful  work  trilling'  with  the  day 
of  grace.  It  is  terrible  delusion  to  pass  thy 
da\-s    in    a   dream   on    the   ver<je   of  ruin.     It 
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It    may    be    hard    to    produce    an    impression 
upon   the   youn--,  the    lieallhy,  and    the    strong, 
by  teUin:-j  them  that  death  ma\'  be  very  near  ; 
it  ouL,dit  to  be  easier  to  produce  an   impression 
by    warning    them     that,     even     th<ui-ii     death 
should    be    far-off,    exhausted     merc\'    and    final 
reprobation    may    be    near;    that    even    wliilst 
thcv   are    young    and    heaUhy    and     .strong    tlic 
soul   may   be    abandoned   by  the  resisted   Spirit 
to   its   desperate     courses,    and     shut    out     from 
heaven   for   ever.       All    things,    seemingl)',  may 
go  on  as    quietly    and    as    pro-^perously   as    ever 
with  that  soul,  and  yet  behind   the  veil    lies  the 
wrath    of    the  inexorable    judge— the  \cngeance 
of  the  eternal    doom.       When     Sion's     Messiah, 
discarded     and     repulsed,    uttered     those    words 
fr,  m    the    Mount    of    Olives:     "If    thou    hadst 
known,   at    least    in     this     thy    day,    the    things 
which    concern     thy     peace,    but    now    tiny  are 
hid    from    thine    e>'e,"    the  doom  of   the  Jewish 
nation,  a>   a   nation,   was   sealed.      And    \et    for 
nearly     forty     years    the     judgment     x\as     sus- 
pended and  the  vengeance    seemed   to  slumber. 
But  during  those  awful    forty    years  of  national 
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reprobation  there  was  no  hope  ;  an  abund- 
ance of  false  security  there  was,  but  no  hope 
Was  not  that  God's  visitation  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  judicial  blindness  ?  "  Even  at  the 
moment  when  the  Romans  were  at  their  gates, 
Jerusalem  still  dreamed  of  security  ;  and  when 
the  battering-ram  was  at  the  tower  of  Antonia 
the  priests  were  celebrating,  in  fancied  safety, 
their  daily  sacrifices.  From  the  moment  when 
our  Master  spoke,  there  was  deep  stillness  over 
her  until  her  destruction  ;  like  the  strange  and 
unnatural  stillness  before  the  thunder-storm, 
when  every  breath  seems  hushed  ;  and  all  this 
calm  and  stillness  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
moment  when  east  and  west  are  lighted  up 
with  the  red  flashes,  and  the  whole  creation 
seems    to    reel.*' 

Fellow-sinner!  thou  wilt  do  well  to  consider 
whether  thy  peace  be  not  the  calm  before 
the  storm,  and  to  consider  this,  too,  whether 
there  be  any  other  way  of  averting  the  storm 
than    that   of  reconciliation    with    God. 

Once  more  :  there  is  God's  visitation  in  judg- 
ment.    The   Redeemer   rejected   here   must  be 
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met  face   to   face   hereafter;    not,   however,   as 
Messiah    cominjr    to     His    own     in     vokintary 
humiliation  ;  not  as  the  weary  man  at  the  well- 
side  ;   not  as  the  laborious,  travel-worn,  fatigued 
missionary   of  the  trutli,  but  as  the  lion  oi  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  Divine  Arbiter  of  man's 
eternal   destiny,   attended  by    His    angels,    and 
surrounded   with   all    the    magnificence    of    the 
general  judgment.      That    will    be    God's    last 
visitation,    of  which    the   siege   and   destruction 
of  Jerusalem,   with    all    its   horrors,   was   but   a 
feeble   image   and    type.      A    fearful    visitation 
that    will    be    for    those    whose    day   of    grace 
passed   away,   and    left  them    in  the  destroyer's 
hands;    for   those    who    knew    the    world    and 
gave   it   their   hearts,  and    knew   not    Him  who 
died   to   redeem    it  ;    from    whom,    in   that   day 
of   visitation,    they   can    look    for    no    gracious 
welcome,  but  only  those  terrible  words  of  repu- 
diation, "  Depart,  I    know   you    not !  " 

Let   us   be   taught   by   the    judgment    which 

has   fallen   on  our  elder  brethren,  and  stand  in 

dread   of  the   consequences   which   must  follow 

the  rejection   of  Christ   and   the   neglecting  of 

19 
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His  great  salvation.  He  visits  us  now  in 
love  :  in  grateful  love  let  us  receive  Him, 
Let  us  receive  Him  alike  when  He  c^iuses 
the  sun  of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  us,  and 
when  He  brings  with  Him  the  chastening  rod. 
Let  us,  then,  receive  Him,  our  Supreme  Bene- 
factor, who  in  that  consummation  of  self- 
sacrificing  love,  the  Divine  Atonement,  affords 
us  the  only  ground  of  true  peace  and  con- 
tentment in  this  world,  and  abiding  happiness 
in    the   world    to   come. 


THE    VISION    OF    SIMEON. 


•'  Lord,   now  lottost  Thou  thy  servant  depart   in  peace, 
according  to   Tliy   word." — Luke  il,  29. 


The  desire  of  all  nations,  the  Divine  Infant, 
was  brouL^ht,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  the 
Temple,  to  fill  the  stated  ceremonial  of  the 
presentation  of  the  first-born  son.  Other  wor- 
shippers may  have  been  there  at  the  time, 
igno  ant  of  the  i^reat  mj'stcry  embodied  in 
that  Infant's  person  ;  but  one  there  was  who 
understood  it  all,  and  hailed,  with  a  rapturous 
J  ;  its  blessed  accomplishment  —  aged  Simeon 
—a  mAf)  just  and  devout,  who  had  sought  and 
found  th'  true  solace  of  declining  years  in 
the  :yTvice  of  his  God.  He  was  v\  aiting 
(\vc  are  told)  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ; 
he  was  looking  for  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
Israel's  consolation,  because  He  was  to  bring 
deliverance  and    redemption   to   Israel  ;  deliver- 
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ancc  from  the  burden  of  an  oppressive  law, 
made  still  more  oppressive  by  the  impositions 
of  false  teachers ;  redemption  from  sin  ^.nl 
Satan,  from  death  and  hell.  Others,  as  \ve!l 
as  this  venerable  servant  of  God,  ma);'  have 
been  waiting  ;  others,  with  himself,  may  have 
been  searching  the  dark  horizon  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  dawning  of  a  bright  and 
hopeful  day ;  for  even  amongst  the  Gentiles 
there  were  not  a  few  in  those  eventful  days 
who  read  with  deep  anxiety  and  breathless 
interest  the  signs  of  the  times,  with  a  strange 
presentiment  that  some  illustrious  personage 
was  at  hand.  Ikit  Simeon's  expectation,  doubt- 
less, was  far  more  confident  and  more  definite 
than  that  ol  any  other  yearning  heart.  To 
him  it  had  been  revealed  that  Jic  shcida  not 
see  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ. 
What  a  revelation  that  was !  What  an  honour 
and  comfort  to  receive  it  '  He  was  to  see 
Him  whom  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  kings, 
in  long  line,  from  age  to  age,  had  vehemently 
desired  to  sec,  yet  had  not  seen.  The  faithful 
service   of    his    life    was,    indeed,   to    be    richly 
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rewarded ;  the  affectionate  longings  of  his  heart 
were  to  find  their  supreme  and  perfect  grati- 
fication in  the  sight  of  his  Redeemer.  Full 
of  his   pious   hope,   he   came  to   the   Temple. 

There  he  met  Him  whom  his  soul  loved, 
whose  anticipated  coming  had  no  doubt  been 
to  him  a  vision  of  beauty  from  his  youth,  as 
it  soothed  the  infirmities  of  his  closing  life. 
Reverently,  and  with  exceeding  joy,  he  took 
the  Holy  Child  into  his  arms,  well  knowing 
the  priceless  treasure  and  the  spotless  sanctity 
he  was  thus  permittcci  to  touch,  and  spake  out 
the  gladness  of  his  heart,  with  his  own  happy 
decease    in    view,    in    that    brief    but    beautiful 

mn,  vhich  commences  with  the  words  of  our 
text,  '■  Lord,  now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  according  to  thy  word."  That 
hymn,  breathing  as  it  does  the  true  spirit  of 
evanL.'^clical  faith  and  hope,  has  been  fitly  intro- 
duced intf  evangelical  service,  and  was 
uitcr  use  c  are  told,  by  early  Chri."tian 
martyrs  on  the  eve  of  sealing  their  trust  in 
Christ  with  their  blood. 

Aged    Simeon    saw  his   Divine  Master  in  the 
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flesh,  and  was  glad.  And  was  tnere  not 
abundant  cause  for  gladnes  in  the  interview 
thus  graciously  accorded  to  this  faithful  servant 
of  God  ?  The  expectations  of  a  life-time  were 
fulfilled.  The  mysterious  being,  so  sacred  and 
so  dear  ;  long  looked  for — long  craved  by 
the  wistful  love  of  yearning  hearts — had  come 
at  last,  and  his  eyes  had  been  permitted  to 
behold  the  mystery  of  godliness  revealed  in 
the  flesh.  The  prophets  had  told  no  fabulous 
tale  ;  good  men  had  indulged  no  dreamy 
ecstasy  ;  IMessiah  was  come,  come  in  earthly 
shape  and  presence,  so  that  God's  aged  servant 
could  feast  his  eyes  with  the  spiritual  loveli- 
ness of  those  blessed  features,  and  even  touch 
the  sacred  form.  The  glory  of  Israel,  the 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  the  world's  Atone- 
ment   was   come. 

The  True  King ;  He  who  alone  embodied, 
in  perfection,  the  true  idea  of  royalty,  was 
come  ;  the  King,  adorned  with  all  perfections 
of  the  kingly  character,  sublimely  ruling  over 
all,  yet  tenderly  caring  for  all  ;  able  to  enforce 
in    an   instant    His   authority,   capable    of  exe- 
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cuting   by    His  mere  will  His  every  edict  ;  yet 
incapable   of  the   least   violence,   oppression,  or 
wrong.      Surely  in  the  birth   of  such    a  Prince, 
Simeon  did  well  to  rejoice.      But  not  only  had 
the  True    King,  the  King  of  Kings,  been  born 
into   the   world:    the    Gnat   Prophet,   the    pro- 
phesied  of  all    the    prophets,  was  come.       Had 
Simeon    lived    to    see    the    earthly   ministry   of 
that   Holy   Child,  he  would  have  recognised   in 
Him   the   true    prophetic    character,  manifested 
in  all  its  fulness  and    perfection,  for   Jesus   was 
a  true  prophet,  not  only  as  throwing  the  unerr- 
ing glance   of  Omniscience  into  the  future,  but 
as  perfectly    sympathizing  with   man.     He    not 
only    saw     the     hidden    things    to    come,    and 
spoke    of  them    as    though    they    were    spread 
as     a    distincly  revealed    present    before    Him; 
but    He    entered    with    a   tender   and   a    loving 
sympathy   into   the   thoughts   and    feelings   and 
sorrows    of    poor,    suffering    man.       Like    true 
prophet,     animated     by     an     inspiration     that 
transfused    itself,    so    to    speak,    into    distressed 
humanity,  He  made  himself  one  with  suffering 
man  ;    and  hence    it    was   said   of   Him,  "  Both 
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He  that  sanctifioth,  and  they  that  are  sancti- 
fied, are  all  of  one."  In  the  birth  of  such  a 
prophet,  the  world's  Great  Teacher  and  best 
Friend,  Simeon  did  well  to  rejoice.  And  this 
was  not  all.  The  Divine  High  Priest  had 
come.  On  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  rested  the 
dignity  of  the  supreme  sacerdotal  office  as  no 
mere  man  had  borne  it.  He  was  ordained  for 
men  ;  for  men  to  offer  the  infinitely  precious 
sacrifice  of  Himself. 

This  King  and  Prophet  and  Priest,  in  each 
capacity  faultless  and  infallible,  deigned  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  world  in  the  guise 
of  feeble  infancy,  and  in  that  fqrm  the  aged 
Simeon  was  privileged  to  behold  and  to  know 
Him,  and  knowing  Him,  he  rejoiced  ;  rejoiced, 
as  well  he  might,  at  an  event  the  greatest  in 
the  world's  history,  the  most  blessed  and  the 
most  cjieering  in  his  own  individual  history. 
Blessed  and  cheering  it  was  to  him,  though 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  dissolution. 
That  thought  inspired  no  dread,  elicited  no 
show  of  reluctance  to  quit  this  earthly  scene. 
His  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  had    long  been  dis- 
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cipHned    to    submit    unhesitatingly    to  the    will 

of   God  ;    and   habitual    submission    had     risen 

into    perfect    and    glad     acquiescence    at    last. 

Aged  as  he  was,  he  was  willing  to  stay,  should 

God   desire   still    further    to   employ    him  ;    but 

glad  to    depart,    should    his    Master    choose    to 

call  him    away,    and    to   be   brought    nearer   to 

God,   and   to    those  waters    of  life   whence    age 

may    drink    the    vigor     and    the    freshness    of 

immortal  youth.     With  such  a    prospect   before 

him,    with     Messiah's     presence     in    the    flesh 

revealed    to    him,     with     the     quickening    and 

refreshing  of  immortal    hope    which    could    not 

but    attend    such    a    revelation,    he    could    not 

hesitate    as    to   the    choice    between    this   world 

and  the    next,   he   could    not  wish  to   postpone 

for  a   moment,   beyond    God's   appointed    time, 

his    entrance    into    his     eternal    rest.     It    was, 

therefore,    with    him    the   truest    and  deepest  of 

heart-utterances  to  say,  as    he  did  say,  with  so 

much    of    quiet     and     joyful     acquiescence     in 

God's     own     most      gracious      arrangements  — 

"  Lord  !      now      lettest      Thou      Thy     servant 

depart    in    peace,     according     to     Thy    word." 
20 
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Observe   the   ground  of  the  peaceful  departure 
"  for    mine    eyes    have    seen     Thy     salvation." 
To    have    a    heartfelt    experience    of    the   salva- 
tion   of     Christ    and    to     triumph    over   death- 
to   see    with    faith's    keen    eye    the   good    Shep- 
herd   by   the   side   of    suffering    nature,  guiding 
and  sustaining  ;   and    to   depart    in  peace,  these 
arc    inseparably  joined  together.      Without  that 
view    of  Christ,  without  that  firm  and  steadfast 
hold    of  Mis    salvation,   how   can    there   be  the 
soul's  willing  escape  to  a  higher  and  a  brighter 
sphere.''     How  can    there    be    the    departure   in 
peace  ?      Observe     the     peculiar     language     in 
which    this    faithful    servant    of   God    describes 
his  approaching  exit   from    a   world   of  sin  and 
sorrow  :    "  Lord,  now  lettcst  Thou    Thy  servant 
depart^      The   expression     implies    release  from 
captivity   or  imprisonment  :    and    such    is    this 
earthly    life,    the     soul's     captivity,    the    soul's 
imprisonment  in  a  frail  and  suffering  tenement 
of  clay.     Alas !    for   that  soul  that  cannot  look 
beyond  its  prison-walls,   and    rise  on  the  wings 
of  immortal   hope   to  the  true  land  of  freedom 
where    all    chains  —  whether  of    sin   or   of    sor- 
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fo^v  — arc    broken,    and    the    soul    is    free    for 

ever. 
The    brief  and    passin^^    ^dimpse   which    the 

sacred    historian    <^\vcs  us    of    Simeon's    closing 
life  is  very  nearly  connected  with  the  Nativity, 
and    is,    therefore,    with    special    propriety,    re- 
garded as  a  Christmas   subj'ict.     Does  its  lead- 
ing thou-ht  of  the    Christian's   peaceful   depart- 
ure from    this   world    in  Christ    give   it  a  shade 
of  gloom?     Can  the   thought   of  that    peaceful 
departure   be   a    mournful    thought  to  him  who 
may  hope    for    it    through    what    the    Babe    of 
Bethlehem    has    done   to   secure   it?       Is   it    de- 
pressing  to    the    spirits    to    see    in    that  Divine 
Infant    one    who    tears    down   the  prison    walls 
that    confine    the    slumbering  dust,   who  wrests 
the  sceptre  from  the  destroyer's  hand  ?       True, 
thoughts  like  these    are,   doubtless,  very    incon- 
sistent with— very   chilling  to  ~  a  merely  self- 
indulgent  or    riotous   observance    of  Christmas  ; 
but   certainly   not    inconsistent    with— not  chill- 
ing  to— the   quiet    and  chastened  domestic   joy 
which    brings    no    reproach   on    Christmas,  and 
which     Christmas     associations,      sublime     and 
holy  a3  they  are,   will  not   rebuke. 
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Again  :    the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  and  the 
last    Sunday   of    the   year   have   this   year   met 


tocfether.     Does  the  celebi  it  ion   of  the  Nativ 


ity 


compel  me  to  dispense  with  the  lesson  of 
the  departinj^  year  ?  Am  I  t(j  suppress  the 
warnini;  voice  that  bids  us  thnik  of  time's 
rapid  fliirht  and  its  dilic,aMit  improvement, 
because  we  are  called  upon  to-day  to  take  up 
the  soni;  of  the  an;;elic  host,  and  rejoice  that 
Christ  was  born  ?  No  ;  let  me  rather  remind 
you  that,  through  the  Saviour's  birth  alone, 
has  Time  been  made  a  blessing  to  us.  Let  me 
rather  insist  upon  this,  that,  though  to  each 
one  of  us  Time  must  die.  Christ  was  born  into 
the  world  t!iat  the  death  oi  Time  might  be 
followetl  by  the  birtlula\-  of  a  blessed  ICternity. 
Shall  it  wound  the  heart  to  be  told  that  we 
must  die  fo  this  world,  and    die    ///    this    world, 
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tality .'  And  shall  there  be  that  morbid 
shrinking  from  the  thought  that  time  must 
run  its  course  and  reach  its  end,  which  shall 
send  us  on  wildl)'  and  blind!}  year  after  >'ear, 
till     the     la.st    hour    shall     strike,  and     eternity, 
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unthought  of,    start    up   before    us    in    the    dark 
and  terrible  shape  of  inevitable  despair  ?      Oh  ! 
it    would     be     a     strange     comnn moration     of 
Christ's    Nativity    which    should    help    to  bring 
about    that    result!      And    a    strange    view    of 
Christmas    associations    would     it    be,    which  — 
because    it    is    Christmas  — should    exact    from 
the  preacher  the    suppression    of  the   departing 
years   admonitory    voice.       Let    me,    then,    not 
hesitate  to    remind    you    that    the    birth    of  the 
Babe    of    Bethlehem    is    proclaimed    to-day    by 
God's  last  Sabbath-messenger  of  the    year  that 
is  leaving  us.       God  sends  many  messengers  to 
us ;    and,    thoughtless    as    we    arc  ;    and    sorely 
as  a    beguiling    world    is   pressing    upon    us,  we 
need  them  all.     He  sends  His  Holy  Bible;  His 
Church  and  its  Sacraments,  ordinances,  and  ser- 
vices ;  His  ministry  and  its  functions;  His  pro- 
vidences, joyous  and    grievous  ;    sends   them    to 
prepare    His    way,    and    bring    men    under    the 
crracious  rule   of   His    dear    Son,  who  was  born 
to  enforce  obedience,  no  less  than  to  bring  sal- 
vation,   and    tu    be    experienced    as    a    Saviour, 
must  be    obe>'ed   as   a  King.      There  is  a   last 
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mcsscntjcr.  If  preparation  lias  been  made  to 
meet  tliat  messcni^er  at  his  co^lin,L,^  all  is  well; 
the  Christian  has  Christ  in  his  heart,  thorgh 
unable,  like  holy  Simeon,  to  behold  Him  with 
the  bodily  eye  or  to  touch  Him  with  the 
hand  ;  and  the  Christmas  of  such  an  one  is  a 
Christ's  Nativity,  and  cannot  but  be  a  hajij)y 
Christmas,  in  the  best  sense,  even  if  life's 
material  comforts  be  furnished  in  scant  mea- 
sure. But  let  the  case  be  otherwise  ;  let 
nothing;  but  earthly  joy  or  (as  some  will  even 
liave  it)  riotous  excess,  be  thouj^ht  of  as  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  this  holy  season ; 
and  then  no  artificial  joy  which  the  man  may 
devise  for  his  brief  anuisement,  and  to  make 
him  fori;et  whither  his  soul  is  tendini;,  will 
make  his  Christmas  cheerful,  himself  a  happy 
man,  or  his  position  such  as  one  miL,dit  envy. 
Tliere  is  sadness  this  Christmas  in  more  than 
one  home,  where  the  green  L,^arland  of  the  fes- 
tival is  thrust  out  to  make  way  for  the  sable 
furniture  of  death.  In  their  dark  hour  the 
bereaved  arc  not,  we  trust,  unvisited  by  the 
dove  of  peace  ;   not  beyond  the  reach  of  sweet 
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words  from  heaven,  that  bid  ihcm  still  Hope  on! 
Hope  ever  !     But  their  thouc^hts  are  not  on  the 
cradle,  as  ours  are,  but  on  the  recent  i;ravc  ;  and 
to   meet    the  comfortin^,'    message,   frau,^,dit   with 
assurance  of  a  renewed  companionshii)  with  the 
loved    and    the  lost,  they  turn    from    Bethlehem 
to   seek   near   Calvary   that   sepulchre,   with    the 
stone   by   no  mortal  hand   rolled   from  its  door. 
Alas !    all    is    not   joy    in    this    world    of    ours, 
cv(Mi     in     its    most    joyous     times.       Let     that 
thoui^ht    serve    to    temper   and    to   cha.^ten     our 
pleasures,     and    to    keep    us    from    bein-     ovcr- 
cai^er  and    selfish   in  our  joy.     Let   us  think  of 
the  affhctcd   to-day  ;   of  the    dark  shadow   that 
is  rt-stin--  on   their   dwellin^i;s  ;    of  the   wounded 
spirit    insensible   to    the     gladness    that    radiates 
from     bright    eyes    and     happy    hearts    around. 
Above    all,    let  us  pray— as  wc  may   even    now 
in  God's   House  pra\ — that    each    one  of  these 
stricken    sufferers    may  be  able  to   recognize  in 
the    Divine    Infant,  whose   praises    we    celebrate 
to-day,  death's   Magnificent   Conqueror,  smiting 
the  prison -gates  and  bars  in  sunder,  and  setting 
the  prisoners  free. 


THE    ATONEMENT. 

"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildurncsa 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  l»e  lifted  up  :  That  who- 
soever believetli  in  llini  .should  not  perisii,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  "— JullN  ill.    14,    15. 


A    VEkV    brief    allusion    to    the    Old    Testa 
mcnt   history   will    be   sufficient  to  identify  the 
incident    referred    to    by    our    Blessed    Lord    in 
the  text. 

The  Israelites  had  reyched  the  encamp- 
ment of  Zahnanah  in  the  wildcrnes.s,  .soon 
after  their  thirty  days'  mourning  for  the  death 
of  Aaron  had  been  completed.  The  recent 
loss  of  their  High  Priest,  with  proper  regard 
for  his  memory,  might  have  kept  them  (as  one 
would  think)  for  some  time,  at  least,  from  a 
renewal  of  their  nmrmurings  against  God, 
habitual  as  these  had  become.  Their  discon- 
tent, however,  soon  reappeared,  and  a  fretful 
repining      and      complaint      was      the      result. 
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Renewed    disaffectiun    call«jd    for    renewed    pun- 
ishment ;  and   this  time   God   employed  for  the 
purpose    a    venomous    kind    of    serpent    which 
infested  the   desert,     After   nfiany  had   perished 
from  its  sting,  the  re>t   repented,  and  entreated 
their  leader  that   he   would    intercede  for    tliem 
with  GuJ  that  this   distressing    visitation  might 
be    withdrawn.      Moses    did    so,   and    God,    in 
answer  to  his  prajer,  directed  him  to  make  an 
image   of    the    animal    which    had    been    made 
His   instrument  ol    punishment,    and  to  raise  it 
on   a   pole,    so    that    every    one   who    had   been 
bitten,    on    looking    upon    it,    might    live.      The 
icqucl    may  be  stated  in  the    sacred    historian's 
words :    "  And  Moses  made  a  serpent    of   brass 
and   put    it    upon  a   pole,    and   it  came  to  pass, 
that    if    a   serpent   had    bitten   any    man,    when 
he    beheld    the    serpent    of     brass,    he     lived." 
The    incidents    connected    with    the    construc- 
tion   and    erection    of   the    brazen    serpent    are 
remarkably     applicable      to      the      design,     the 
manner,    and    the    effects    of   our    Lord's    cruci- 
f.xion,  and  are  referred  to,  in   that   bearing,  by 
Himself    in    the    text.      The    emblem,    indeed, 
21 
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Speaks  a  two-fold  lant^ua^c  to  us.  It  reminds 
us  at  once  of  tlic  enemy  who  lialh  wrouL^ht 
our  sin  and  sorrow;  and  of  Him  —  our  l)ivine 
Friend — who  died  to  neutrah'se  tliat  enemy's 
work. 

Theie  is  a  ver)'  extraonUnarx'  personage 
mentioned  in  tlie  Scriptures,  the  reality  of 
wliose  existence  it  has  been  vvvy  much  the 
fashion  with  unbelievers  to  den\',  and  of  ujiosc 
malice  even  the  professed  followers  of  the 
Lt)rd  jesus  have  not  always  a  proper  ahhor- 
enee  and  dread.  He  is  describeil,  nevertheless. 
as  a  Spirit  of  L,n-cat  subtility,  activity-,  and 
power.  He  is  no  abstraction,  this  malii;nant 
and  i)ovverful  foe  of  ours  ;  no  phantom  of  a 
h)'pochondriac  fanc)',  no  L;loomy  creation  of  a 
ilistempered  mind.  He  has  personal  existence. 
He  is  our  enem\',  and  to  the  end  >i  time  will 
do  us  all  the  harm  he  can,  and  when  his 
power  to  do  harm  has  been  taken  froni  him, 
.'Mid  all  of  God's  saints  have  been  gathered  to 
tlieir  rest  far  beyond  his  reacli,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  //atf  where  he  cannot  /iurt.  Not  that 
we  have  done  anything  to  provoke  this   furious 
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malignity.       His     subtle     mancEuvrc     to    bring 
about  man's  ejection  from   Paradise  was  a  pro- 
ceeding   as    base,    as    hateful,    as    unjust,    and 
as  cruel    as    anything    that    can    be    conceived. 
When    he    first    commenced    his    cruel    war    on 
our  whole  race,  the  innocent    representatives   of 
that   race    had    inflicted    no    injury    upon    him, 
had    given    him    no    annci^'ance,    had    held    no 
controversy    with    him,    had    done    nothing    to 
excite  his  resentment,  nothing  to    liL;ht   the   fire 
of  revenge    in    his    breast  :    they    did    not    even 
know,  in  all   probabilit)-,  that    such    a    being    as 
he  existed  ;    and  yt-t  he  persecutes  our   race  as 
thouuh     wc     had     done    him     some     enormous 
wrong  ;    sAvagel)'    throwing    himself    o!i    God's 
intelligent  creatures,  and   bringing   on  countless 
uiillions  sin  and  wrath  and   ruin.     Is  it  possible 
that    the    possessor   of    an    immortal     soul     can 
enter    into    compact    with    a    being    so    utterly 
detestable  ?       Shall    he    be   permitted  to  dictate 
our    conduct    and    direct    our    course  ^      And   is 
it  his  service  we    are    prepared    to    assume,  and 
that    by    falsifying    our    word     and     our     faith 
solemnly  pledged  to  Mini,  who  "was  manifested 
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that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ?" 
Is  it  from  his  hand,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
souls,  that  we  are  content  to  receive  our 
wages  ?  What  position  can  we  consistently 
occupy  other  than  that  of  his  sworn  and  eternal 
foes  ?  We  are  sworn  to  be  hi.:  foes  ;  and  if 
we  all  respected  our  sacramental  »)ath  and 
valued  our  souls,  we  should  all  be  his  foes  till 
life's  last  breath  closed  the  conflict,  with  the 
soul  redeemed  and  triumphant,  and  Satan 
drivci'  from  the  field. 

Vai.jus  designations  are  given  to  this  poten- 
tate of  evil,  some  of  them  implying  his 
sovereignty  over  a  dominion  of  limited  extent; 
others  indicating  the  mjlignity  of  his  temper, 
and  the  intricacy  of  his  stratagems.  Such  ap- 
pellations are,  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air  ;  the  Prince  and  the  God  of  this  world  ; 
Satan,  or  the  Adversary  ;  the  Devil,  or  the 
Accuser  ;  Apollyon,  or  the  Destroyer,  Hut  the 
character  which  is  more  immediately  presented 
to  our  nc:icr;  bv  lb.  i'ext,  is  that  of  the  Scr- 
pent,  that  old  serpent,  .vhose  fangs,  first  planted 
in  the  unblemishjc'  i.inocence  of  the  progenitors 
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of  mankind,    have    continued     ever     since     to 
wound  and  afflict    their  descendants.     In  order 
to  shield    us    from     his    sting,    and   to   counter- 
act the  poison  which,  by  hereditary  defilement, 
has  infected   the    souls  of  all    men,  the  Son   of 
God  consented  to  be  lifted  up  on   the  accursed 
tree,  a  spectacle  to  anc^els  and   to    men.     Even 
so  did   Moses  lift    up  the    brazen  serpent  ;    but 
how    far    more    tj^rievous    is    the    malady   under 
which  we  are  labourinL,^  how  far  more  alarming 
the  calamity  with  which  we  arc  threatened,  than 
the  disease  and  the  ])cril  of  the  suffering  Israel- 
ite!      The  reptile  which  infested  the  wilderness, 
terrible    as    it    was,    could    only    kill    the    body. 
The  serpent  which   lurks   in  every  breast  where 
the  Spirit  of   Cmd    iiath    not   taken   His    abode 
has    power    to    destroy    the    soul:     the    poison 
which    mingled   with   the   life-blood    of   the  per- 
ishing    Israelite    could    only    circulate    through 
his  material  frame,  and,  at  the  worst,  must  lose 
its  fatal   venom  when  the  chords  of   life  should 
cease  to  vibrate.       Hut   the   subtile  taint   which 
the  author  ■''  inq-ity  is  capable  of  infusing  into 
the  very   springs   of  thought   and   action    pcne- 
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tratcs,    by    a    m)\slcrious    contagion,     into    tlu 
secret     places    of    our    spiritual     essence,     inter- 


weaves    and     blentls     itself    with    the    i 


niinortal 


principle,  and,  if  it  do  not  receive  an  antidote 
in  God's  purifying  Spirit,  will  irreniediahly  con- 
taminate and  degrade  all  that  is  ininintcrial 
in  the  constitution  of  nitUi  ;  until,  at  Iciij^th, 
that  part  of  us  which  cannot  die,  being  sepa- 
rated from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  is  consii^ncd 
to  the  prison-house  of  th.e  ruined  S(jul,  uliencc 
its  corruption  was  contractetl,  and  in  which  it 
is  doomed,  through  all  eternit\-,  to  deplore  its 
folly  and  to  curse,  with  many  l)itter  but  fruit- 
less imprecations,  the  cause  of  its  disastrous 
overthrow   and  its    mournful    fate. 

The  bra/en  serpent  might  easily  have  seemed 
to  the  unbeliever  a  very  inadequate,  if  not  an 
inconsistent,  instrument  to  produce  the  immedi- 
ate  cure   for   which    it    was   rendered    efficaciijus. 


H 


ow 


loiitf   was    it    bef(jre    the    Cross    of    Christ, 


that  name   fraught   in  our  days  with  a   precious 


signi 


fic 


ance, 


antl 


associated    in     the    minds    o 


)f 


true    Christians    with    the    highest    ideas    of    in- 
finite    love     and    mercy    and    power,    how    long 
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u-as      it     before    this    L,dorious     watchword      of 
triumph,  this  beauteous  symbol  of   Divine  com- 
passion,  representeel  au-ht  else  to  tlic  worhl  at 
lar^c,  than    dishonour    and    reproach  ;    the  dis- 
honour of  the  executed  malefactor  ;  the  reproach 
of  the  vul-ar  criminal.      But  the  mi-ht  and   the 
majest)'   of  God  were  demonstrated   more   [x^w- 
crfuUy   by  this  apparent  incongruity   of  the   ex- 
pedient.      To    tiiat    accursed   tree  is  linked   the 
faith     which   we    profess  ;     in    that   tra-ic    scene, 
so   offensive    to    human    i)hil.)s.)i)hy,    is    centred 
all  the  force  of    revelation,    round   it  shineth   all 
f||e   lii;ht   of   heaven.      Calvary,   it    is,   which    in- 
spires us  with  every  hope  that  cheers  our  toilsome 
pilgrima:4e,    and  directs    our  aspirations   to    the 
skies.      Hut   no  common  viclmi  breathed  his  last 
on    its     memorable    summit.       He   who,  throu-h 
,nau>-  a  stru-L;le    was    appointed   to  tread   there 
the  wine-press  alone,  was  no   less  than  the  well- 
beloved    .Son    of   the    everlastin-    leather,    coex- 
istent    with    the    Maker    of    all   things  ;    nay   by 
whom,    in    llis    <.un    proper    person,   the   worlds 
were     made.      And     the     Cross     whereon      He 
wrestled    with    and    subdued  the  penalt\-  of  sin, 
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has  been  for  ever  redeemed,  by  that  auc;ust 
sacrifice,  from  the  obloquy  and  terror  wliich 
had  previously  invested  it  •  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  sceptre  of  righteousness;  a 
standard  of  salvation  ;  a  throne  of  glory,  the 
regalia  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  to  whose  extent 
and  grandeur  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world  afford  no  parallel  ;  a  kingdom  more 
cxalteil  and  more  secure  than  the  dominion  of 
the  proudest  monarchs  ;  .i  kingdom  aj)poiiited 
to  assail  and  demolish  in  every  land  the 
strongholds  of  inicpiity,  commissioned  to 
extend  its  n  novating  influence  wheresoever  the 
depravity  of  man's  heart  has  flefaced  the  once 
unsullied  imatje  of  Iiis  Maker  ;  a  kini'don 
which  has  long  been  stru^<:lin!f  airainst  the 
wickedness  of  this  world  and  the  power  nf 
darkness,  and  is  destined  in  the  end  to  Dver- 
jH>wer  the  hostility  of  both,  .ind  to  furnish  the 
universal  race  of  m.tn  v. hen  the  fulness  of  its 
blessed  agenc)-  shall  iiave  been  attained,  with 
a  balm  for  every  affliction,  a  safeguard  from 
every  danger  a  more  than  su#i<:ieivt  counter- 
poise,    in     short,    against     all      thi      ruin,    the 
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wretchedness,  and  the  dismay,  which  the 
apostacy  of  Adam  and  the  subsequent  t^rowth 
of   crime    have    entailed    upon    our    distracted 

earth. 

The  brazen  serpent  was   placed   by   Moses  m 
so  conspicuous  a  position   that   even  those  who 
were    in    a    remote    part    of   the    encampment 
might    be    enabled    to    look    upon  that  emblem 
and  live.     In    like    manner,    Christ  our  Saviour 
has    offered     Himself  a  "full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."     "For  we  jud-e   (saith 
St.  Paul)  that   if   Christ  died   for  all,  then    were 
all  dead."      It   is  in   universal  terms  that  the  in- 
vitation   is    addressed    to    our    unhapi)y    world, 
stricken     to     the     very     heart     with      spiritual 
disease,    "Look    unto    me   and   be   ye   saved,  all 
the  ends   of   the    earth."    Ml    are    entreated  to 
look,  and    all    who    look    with    faith,    live. 

To  us  the  Divine  Victim  addresses  the  invi- 
tation, from  His  Cross.  The  leprosy  is  on  us, 
the  disease  is  in  our  heart,  the  poison  has 
diffused  itself  throu^di  the  tainted  spirit  ;  but 
the  antidote  is  there.  We  need  not  petish. 
S2 
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\Vc    ina\     \u()k    and    live.      Rut    wo    m/tst   looK- 


or    \vc    cannot    live 


It 


IS    our    onl)'  hope,  our 


only  remedy.  V\n-  the  heart  whicii  the  serpent 
has  bitten  there  is  no  cure  save  in  the  stream 
that  has   llouetl   from   that  wounded    side.      I 


or 


Id  th 


a  plaL;ue-stricken  uoikl  tlierc  is  no  prescription 
which  can  take  the  slij^htest  effect  save  the 
prescription  which  hiis  been  wiillen  with 
atonin'  blood.  in  vain  would  the  sufferinL' 
Israelite  have  loi)ked  round  for  herbs  of  iu  .iliii'' 
virtue  in  th.it  desert  ;  had  plants  of  rare  medi- 
cinal power  been  there  in  profusion,  not  one 
Id  have  met  his  case,  nut  one  would  have 
tralizi.d      that       deadly       venom       cree[)in;^' 


wuu 


neu 


th 


rou<j 


h      1 
d 


us 


vems. 


The      Inevitable      death 


one 


was  nMd<in^r  its  way  to  his  iieart 
tiling — only  one — could  check  its  footsteps,  and 
^Mve  bade  iiealth  to  the  tainted  frame  :  that 
one  things  God's  special  prescription,  the  ser- 
pent's ima^e,  witii  the  eye  of  faith  to  look 
pon   it.       The  .serpent's  bite  has   left    its    mark 


u 


upon  our  .souls,  and  the  poison  is  there,  most 
surely  (if  left  unchecked)  to  extend  and  spread 
and    ripen    for    hell.       One    remedy — but    one — 
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15 


ffcrcd  ;     Gu  fs     own     remedy,     raided     un 
hich    Ihc    :>ick     luUo    dc.ilh    arc 


Calvary,    <'n    w 

bidJcii   to    look,    that    they    may 


liv 


hear     m 


crcy's     call     to    us    a.>.    wc 


:.       Let    us 
lie    death- 


stricken   in  the  wilderness 


let  us  look  upward, 


\vi 


th  faith's  fixed  ^aze, 


to  that  all-healini;  Cross 


\vi 


th  no  inanimate  form  a 


ffixed  to  it,  but  love's 


w 


arm  iieart  pierced  on    i 


t    for   our    sakes  ;    and, 


castini;    o 


u 


rsclv 


es    in    re 


pentant    sorrow    at    the 


f„ot   of   that    Crov.,  let    us 


lav  down    our   sms, 


an 


I    take     up 


the    life    that    Christ     offers    us 


there. 


But  w 


hat   life   may   we   take    up    there?     Not 


me 


rely     exemption     from     puni 


aliment     surely  : 


not    merely    existence, 
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vation  means  more  than  safety  in  the  day  of 
God's  wrath  ;  it  means,  besides  that,  the  image 
of  Christ  wrought  in  the  heart,  and  the  life 
of  Christ  imparted  to  the  soul.  When  love 
keeps  us  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  though  fear 
in  the  first  instance  may  have  brought  us 
there  ;  when  sorrow  is  received,  not  with  resig- 
nation merely  but  with  satisfaction,  because 
it  makes  us  like  Christ ;  when  filial  submission 
with  unresisting  hand  takes  the  bitter  cup,  and 
says  "  Thy  will  be  done  ;"  when  all  that  has 
the  serpent's  trail  upon  it  is  loathed  and 
detested,  and  all  that  is  holy  and  pure  is  loved; 
when  we  can  stand  by  truth  and  goodness, 
though  the  powerful  disown  them,  and  cast  all 
that  is  false  and  vile  from  us,  though  the  world 
should  rise  in  arms  against  us  to  punish  us  for 
the  dishonour  done  to  its  idols  ;  when  the  appe- 
tite for  sacred  things  is  felt,  and  God's  word  is 
dear,  and  prayer  a  sweet  refreshment  ;  and  self 
is  forgotten  in  ministering  to  others ;  then  has 
the  quickening  and  the  sanctifying  principle 
taken  effect  on  the  serpent's  venom  in  our 
hearts ;  then,  indeed,   have   we  seized  upon  the 
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living  spirit  of  the  Great   Atonement,  and  that 
life  is  begun,  the  end  and  fruit  of  which  is  life 
eternal.       Life    eternal!    Can    any  comparison, 
however     forcible,     illustrate       its     glory,     its 
blessedness,    and     its     peace? 

We    can    readily    imagine    how    eagerly   the 
suffering   Israelite   would    turn    his   eye   to    the 
miraculous    remedy    provided    for    his    burning 
wound  ;    our   gratitude  should   be    stronger   be- 
cause   our     expectations     are     fixed    on    more 
excellent   things   than   the   cure   of  bodily  dis- 
ease, knowing,  as  we  do,  that  when  Christ,  who 
is    our   life,  shall   appear,    then    shall   we    also 
appear  with  Him    in  glory.     And  what  is  the 
glory   in  which  we  must   all  desire  to   appear? 
Surely   that    which    the    death   of  Christ   hath 
purchased    for    the    faithful.       And     can    any 
comparison,  however  forcible,  illustrate  it .?    The 
rest  of  the  most  peaceful  Sabbath  passes  away. 
The  bliss  of  the  most  permanent  earthly  enjoy- 
ment comes  to  a  close.    The  grasp  of  the  most 
gigantic  human  intellect  knows   a  limit.      The 
intensity    of    the     most     ardent    natural     love 
waxes  cold.      The  strength  of  the   most  vigor- 
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ous  old  age  is  reduced  to  decrepitude  by  lapse 
of  years.  But  the  rest,  the  joy,  the  knowledge, 
the  love,  the  life  of  the  Paradise  above  are 
unsatiated  and  insatiable.  The  Tree  of  Life, 
transplanted  from  the  earthly  to  the  spiritual 
Paradise,  yields  her  fruit  every  month,  watered 
and  tended  by  the  Lord  of  life,  and,  for  ever 
nurtured  with  the  light  of  His  countenance, 
she  stretches  forth  her  branches  unto  the  sea 
and  her  boughs  unto  the  river,  and  the  glorified, 
partaking  of  her  bountifulness,  know  no  end 
thereof 
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"He   answer 


led  him  nothing."— Luke   xxiii.   9. 


It    was    a    delicate    compliment    that    vdiich 
Pilate   paid    to    Herod,    and    a   famous    ^vay   of 
smoothing    over    old    asperities,    the    respectful 
recognition     of     his     jurisdiction      by     sending 
before  his  tribunal  for  investigation  the  case  of 
the  persecuted  Galilean.      The  courtesy,  indeed, 
cost    the    Roman     Governor    nothing,    and    no 
doubt  he  would   have  felt  greatly  relieved    had 
Herod    disposed   of  the    case;    but-cheap    and 
convenient    as    it   was    to    the    individual   who 
paid    it— it   was    appreciated    by    Herod.       He 
felt   flattered    by  the   well-timed    attention,  and 
graciously  consented  to    forget  the   old   grudge, 
renewing  the  sort  of  hollow  lip-friendship  which, 
as  we   take    it,   was   all   that   could    ever  have 
subsisted  between  two  such  thorough-paced  men 
of  the  world.     But  more  than  this— Herod  (we 
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are  told)  was  exceeding  glad,  "  for  he  was 
desirous  to  ice  Jesus  of  a  long  season ;  had 
heard  many  things  of  Him,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  some  miracle  done  by  Him."  With  his 
curiosity  thus  strongly  awakened,  he  must 
have  felt  no  little  vexation  and  disappointment 
when  the  exalted  Being  who  (unknown)  stood 
before  him,  holding  in  His  hand  all  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  maintaintd  a 
calm  and  dignified  silence.  Not  a  single 
demonstration  of  power  could  be  drawn  from 
Him ;  nor  even  one  word  could  be  elicited 
from  the  tongue  that  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  The  arm  of  miracle  was  passive.  The 
eloquent  voice  was  dumb.  "  He  answered  him 
nothing." 

But  let  us  glance  at  Herod's  history,  and 
see  whether  that  will  not  help  us  to  under- 
stand this  awful  silence  of  One  who  was  ready 
enough  to  speak  out  when  the  interests  of 
truth  were  to  be  served ;  when  suffering 
humanity  was  to  be  relieved ;  when  contrite 
sinners  brought  their  heart -wounds  to  be 
healed,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  the  snares 
and  pains  of  hell. 
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On  one  of  the  gloomy  mountains  overlooking 
the  Dead   Sea  there   stood,  in   Herod's  time,  a 
dark  fortress  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  scene. 
Into   one    of    its    cells    an    innocent    man   had 
been    thrown,    imprisoned,    not    for   committing 
sin,   but    for   rebuking   it;    imprisoned,    mainly, 
to    gratify    the    vengeance    of    a    corrupt    and 
malevolent    woman.       Here,    pursued     by    the 
same  vengeance,  he  was   done  to  death.      The 
very    ruins    of    the    prophet's     dungeon     have 
perished,   and  the  sluggish   sea  tells   no  tale  of 
the  deed    of  blood   enacted    on    its  shore;    but 
the   shameful    record   has   been    kept   in    God's 
Book,  as  the  guilty  soul,  with  that  blood  upon 
it,   has   met    its    award    before    God's    tribunal 
Herod  has  learnt  that  it  may  be  comparatively 
easy   for    a   man    in    the   drunken    insolence    of 
unresisted    power   to   commit   the   outrage    that 
he  committed,  but  very  hard  to  extinguish  its 
memory,   or   to    shake   off    the  judgment    that 
clings    to     it.      Even     in     this     life     that     sin 
haunted    and    plagued   him.      The   phantom   of 
the  murdered   man,  from  time  to  time,  started 
up  bciore  his  shuddering  conscience  and  inspired 
23 
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the  wildest  fears.  He  repudiated  all  notion  of 
a  spirit-nature  surviving  death  ;  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  a  world  where  the  dead  live 
again  ;  and  as  to  future  judgment  on  sin,  that 
superstitious  conception,  as  he  was  ready  to 
profess,  had  no  terrors  for  him  ;  }'et  whilst  the 
prophet's  blood  was  still  fresh  on  the  prison- 
floor,  tliere  were  times  when  the  wretched 
Sadducee  felt  strange  and  sickening  misgivings 
as  to  all  being  over.  liis  Sadducean  principles 
were  excellent,  no  doubt,  at  the  banquet 
and  the  revel,  when  the  wine  was  passing 
round,  and  his  circle  of  chosen  friends 
were  by  to  applaud ;  but  the  stain  of 
blood  would  not  out  in  spite  of  them,  and  the 
ghastly  phantom  would  come  to  make  him 
shake  in  his  princely  purple,  and  to  fill  with 
horror  the  visions  of  his  night.  He  had  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus  ;  of  His  works  of  wonder, 
of  His  miracles  extending  even  to  the  world 
of  the  dead  ;  and  his  first  thought,  the  very 
first  thought  of  the  infidel  that  was  wont  to 
mock  at  the  notion  of  existence  beyond  the 
grave,   was,  "  This   is  John  the    Baptist :   he  is 
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risen   from   the    dead."      What   a   flimsy   thing 
is  the  sinner's  sense  of  security,  or  the  infidel's 
creed,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  guilty 
conscience  !       Mow    it    is     rent    away    like     a 
spider's  web   by   that   terrible   scourge  which   a 
man   carries    with    him    in    his   own    breast    to 
chastise  his  sin!      But   it  turned  out  to  be  not 
John    tnc    Baptist,    and     Herod's    craven     fears 
died   away.      The   adulterous   woman,   and    the 
dancing   of  the    immodest    girl,    and    the  smart 
sayings   of  his    gay    companions,    and    the    free 
use   of   the   inebriating    cup,     these  helped   him 
to  laugh   away  the   fears  of  coward  conscience, 
and  made   him   again   strong  and   merry  in  his 
course   of   sin.      In    that    course   of  sin   he  had 
been   fully    reinstated    (if,    indeed,    he   had    ever 
quitted    it     for    a     moment)    when    Jesus    was 
brought  before  him.     There  seem  to  have  been 
no  q'ualms  of  conscience  then  :    certainly  there 
was    no    repentance.       Upon    that    guilty    soul 
the  stain  of  blood  still  rested :    he  thought  not 
of  having    it  washed  out.       He  brought   it    not 
with    bitter    tears    to    the    feet    of    the    Great 
Physician.     He  asked  not  that  Great  Physician 
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to  exert  His  power  upon  it ;  imploring  forgive- 
ness, if  forgiveness  for  such  a  crime  as  his 
was  to  be  had.  All  that  he  cared  for  was  the 
miracle,  the  wonder-working  exhibition,  the 
something  preternatural,  to  astonish  and  amuse 
him.  The  blessed  Redeemer  of  the  wodd 
knew  him  to  be  unchanged,  saw  him  in  all 
his  hardness,  the  very  same  man  of  pride 
and  cruelty  that  he  was  when  the  prophet's 
head  fell  under  his  executioner's  stroke. 
In  his  hard  and  remorseless  nature  there 
was  nothing  to  work  upon ;  no  tender 
spot,  not  yet  petrified  by  the  brutal- 
izing influence  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  for 
the  Gospel  of  mercy  and  love  to  touch.  Was 
the  Lord  of  life  to  work  miracles  merely  to 
make  him  and  his  men  of  war  and  his 
licentious  associates  wonder  ?  Was  He  called 
upor  to  plead,  to  expostulate,  where  all 
pleading,  all  expostulation  would  have  been 
thrown  away  on  that  stony  nature,  hardened 
by  excess  and  dyed  with  blood  ?  Was  He 
bound  even  to  recognize  the  authority  of  that 
unprincipled  man  so  far  as   to  respond    to   his 
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questionings?  He  treated  the  case  as  past 
hope  and  presenting  no  claim  on  His  merciful 
consideration.  The  man  had  sold  himself  to 
do  evil,  and  to  the  master  who  had  bought 
him  he  was  to   be   left.      Jesus   answered   him 

nothing. 

Herod's  case  is  an  extreme   case  :   confirmed 
infidelity;    authority    administered     with    cruel 
tyranny;     a    heart    tainted    to    its    very    core 
with   vice;    hands   recking   with   the    blood    of 
the   righteous :    thank    God  !    it    is   not    easy  to 
find   the   parallel   of  that,  bad  as   the   world  is 
with   all   its   gospel    privileges.      But  let  us  not 
deceive    ourselves.       The    sinner    may    fall    far 
short    of    the    utter    vilencss    of    the    Galilean 
Tetrarch,    and    yet    he    may    come    to    Christ, 
come    as    a    matter    of    decent    form,   or   come 
because   forced    to   come,    in    such    a    frame    of 
mind,  and  with  such  words  in  his   mouth,  that 
Christ  will  either  answer   him    nothing,  or   send 
him  such  an  answer  to  his  offensive   prayer   as 
that   he    shall   wish    it   had   never  been  uttered. 
There    is   a    case    in    Ezckiel    which    may    be 
noticed   in    this    connection :    "  Every   man    of 
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the  house  of  Israel  that  sctteth  up  his  idols 
in  his  heart,  and  puttcth  the  stuniblini,^  block 
of  his  ini(iuity  before  his  face,  antl  conicth  to 
the  prophet,  I,  the  Lord,  will  answer  him  that 
Cometh  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
idols."  That  is :  "  I  will  cither  not  answer 
him  at  all,  for  the  hypocritical  service  of  the 
idol-worshipper  deserves  no  answer  ;  or  I  will 
send  him  such  an  answer  that  his  prayer  shall 
recoil  upon  him,  a  swift  messenger  of  wrath 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  heart  that  was 
cherishing  an  idol,  whilst  professing  to  worship 
its  God."  These  elders  of  Israel  associated 
with  the  supreme  and  All-powerful  Jehovah 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  and  other  mock  divini- 
ties ;  and  this  sacrilegious  alliance  was  not 
effected  in  secret  merely  ;  "  they  put  the 
stumbling-block  before  their  face  ; "  they  ex- 
hibited their  idolatry  blazoned  on  their  very 
foreheads  ;  tainted  with  its  pollution,  thcv 
came    from    their    idol 
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the  Lord,  and  then  they  intended  to  return 
to  their  impiety  and  their  rebellion.  Are 
there   none   who    come   to    Christ   with  idols  in 
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their   hearts?       Are    there    none    who    cherish 
idol-worship     in     the     very     sanctuary     whilst 
offering   the   service   of    the    lips    to   Jehovah? 
Are   there    none   whose    idol-love    su-.'ests   the 
lan.'uage   of    their    prayer?      Are    there    none, 
for°exaniple,  who  mea,>  riches   when   they  pray 
for  d.u!y    •orcadl    who    ask    for    health    merely 
that  they  may  use  it  in  enjoyiny  the  things  of 
time    and    sense  ?    who-wh.en    death    lays    .ts 
hand   upon   their   h.earts-beg   cxte,.sion   of  hfe 
simply    for    the    sake    of    living?      What    ean 
these   expeet   but   that   either   Christ    will    not 
answer  them  at  all  ;  or.  answering  them  strictly 
according   to   their   idols,  will    send   one   riches 
to   eat   into    his    heart    like    a    canker    and    a 
curse  •    another  life  and  health  simply  to  dese- 
crate  and    dishonour  both,  and   to  heap  up  for 
his   unhappy   soul    wrath    against    the    day   of 
wrath,    and    the    retribution    of    the    righteous 

judgment  of  God  ? 

But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  withholden  answer  designed  to  test  and 
trv  the  faith  and  to  discipline  the  spirit,  and 
the  answer  withholden  by  reason  of  unrepented 
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guilt  and  incurab. .  persistence  in  sin.  The 
answering  not  a  word  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  the  case  of  such  as  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  seeking  the  Healer  and  the  Comforter 
in  her  distress,  and  the  insolent  Tetrarch  ques- 
tioning, without  reverencing,  the  Worker  of 
Miracles  in  a  proud  and  capricious  curiosity. 
The  humble,  believing,  penitent  soul  may 
search  long  in  the  Holy  Book,  may  wrestle 
long  in  prayer  before  the  desired  answer 
comes,  and  Christ  is  found  ;  found  so  as  to 
dwell  in  the  loving  heart,  and  to  be  there 
that  fountain  of  living  waters  which  con- 
tinually refreshes  the  fainting  spirit,  and  makes 
it  feel  that  even  on  earth  its  heaven  has 
begun.  Till  the  answer  comes  in  that  shape; 
in  the  shape  of  a  living  Saviour  ^^rasped 
with  the  strength  of  a  personal  affection,  felt 
in  the  nearness  and  the  distinctness  of  a 
personal  appropriation  ;  till  the  soul  can  say, 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  till 
then  there  is  a  void  in  the  soul.  The  Re- 
deemer stands  silent  before  it.  His  image  is 
there,    moulded    in    perfect    beauty,    its    every 
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expression    beaming  with   celestial    grace;    the 
very  smile  caught  and  fixed  upon  the  form  of 
faultless  loveliness  by  the  inspired  artist's  skill  ; 
but    it     is     the    marble    only   that    seems    to 
breathe;    the   life   must  still   come  to  animate, 
the    livi'ng    voice   is    wanted  to    speak   to    the 
heart,  to  be  met  by  the   answering  echo  from 
the  heart  to   testify  that   Christ    is  there.     Till 
then  the  soul  must  wait  ;    never  suppressing  its 
cry  for  mercy  ;    ever   besieging  the  ear  of  the 
Sinner's  Friend.     Till   then  it  must  bear  pain- 
ful   suspense,    and  the    dejection  of  unsatisfied 
yearnings,   and     the     sorrow    of    the    deferred 
answer   to  prnyer.      But   it  toils  and    struggles 
on  •   seeking  without  ceasing  the  Divine  Object 
of  its   love ;    day   by   day    turning   the    sacred 
page ;   day   by    day   bending    in  prayer    before 
the  mercy-scat ;  determined  not  to  be  defeated; 
resolved    to   persevere   till   the   gracious  answer 
come    « Great    is   thy   faith !    be    it   unto    thee 
even   as  thou    wilt !  "       And   how    sweet !   how 
reviving  is  that  answer !  all  the  sweeter,  all  the 
more    reviving,  for  being   long   delayed !      And 
how  delighful  the   transition    from   the  anxious 
24 
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suspence  of  the  Saviour  answering  noticing,  to 
the  same  Saviour  answering  all  the  heart's 
affectionate  and  eager  questionings,  and  dis- 
pelling all  its  fears,  and  solving  all  its  doubts. 
Christ  must    be    enshrined    in    the    heart ;    He 

must     speak     to     the     heart,     He     must    hold 
familiar  converse  with  it,  and  answer  its    ques- 
tionings   as    a    man    talketh    with    his    friend. 
There    are    many    things    we    can    do,    appar- 
ently promising  in  themselves,   which   fall    short 
of   that    happy    state    of    personal  communica- 
tion   with     Cln'ist,    and    are    excellent    only    as 
they  advance    the    soul    towards    it.     We    may 
emulate  the    spirit    which  sent  forth  the  mailed 
warriors  of  old,  with  the  Cross  embroidered  on 
their  banners,  to  win  the    Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  unbeliever ;    we    may  do    better    than    that, 
and  help    the    viissionary  to    win     his  far  more 
glorious  conquests  without  sword  or  spear  ;  but 
if    our  hearts   do    not   grasp  the  living  Saviour 
we    ca'  not   but  be    cast    away.     For  what  is   it 
that    saves    the   soul }     Surely    Christ   enshrined 
in    the   heart's   true  affection,  not   the    image  of 
Christ,    though    it    be    beyond    conception   ex- 
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auisitely  fashioned   and   surpassingly  fair,  which 
!  vetl-  forth  no  voico-which  answercth  noUung^ 
°.,  Herod    (saith    the     Evangelist)     questioned 
,,ith  Jesus  in  many  words  ;"  but  question  after 
question    was    put.    and    elicited    no    response 
Why   was    this  ?     Does    not    Christ    encourage 
inq.,iry  ?      Is    He   not  ever   ready   to   hear   the 
questioner?     Yes !  wUen  the  spirit  of  the  ques- 
tioner  is.  as   it  should  be,  sincere,  humble,  ful 
of   love    for   the    truth  ;    but     such     was    not 
Herod's    spirit   at    the   time.       He  came    w,rt 
the     mth     of     moral      pollution     cleavmg    to 
his     soul,    and    a    prophet's    blood    red     upon 
his  hand.     It    is    very    possible   he   may   have 
had    many    questions    to    put.     He   may   have 
questioned    the  Lord     as  to   the   range   of  H  s 
„,iraculous   powers.      He   may  have   put   (w,  h 
or     without     the     Pharisaic     sneer)     the     old 
question  :      "  By    what    authority    doest    Thou 
these   things  ?"     He   may    have    heard    rumors 
as  to   His  establishment  of   a   Kingdom,  and 
„,ay    have     questioned     Him     on     that    head 
What   and   where   was   this   Kingdom    to    be  .^ 
Would    he,   the    Tetrarch,    be  affected   by  itr 
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Would  it  trench  on  his  princely  dignity?    Was 
he   to   regard   it    as    a    rival    Kingdom  ?      On 
one  class  of  subjects,   we   may  be  sure,   he  put 
no  questions,  those  relating  to  his  sins  and  his 
soul.     Are   there   not   thousands    now   who  are 
very  much  of  the  same  mind  ?     And  yet  there 
is   a   time   coming   when   these    questions  as  to 
our   sins  and    our    souls   will   be,   beyond  com- 
parison, more  interesting  than  any  others.    The 
sick  man  lies  on  his  bed,  pale  and  worn,  rest- 
less and   oppressed   with    many  a   fear  coming 
up   from    the   threatening   future   on    which  the 
dark   cloud    rests   that   no   gospel  -  light    irradi- 
ates.     To   all   appearance,   the   world    that    he 
has    served    so    truly     and    loved    so     well    is 
rapidly  receding,  and  eternity,  with  vast  strides, 
approaching  like  some  giant  form    of  wrath   to 
crush  him   in   its  pitiless  grasp.      Overwhelmed 
with  dread,   frantic    with    despair,    the   unhappy 
soul    recoils     shuddering    from  the   tremendous 
prospect,  ai  d  seeks   to   flee,   in  trembling  help- 
lessness,   as    death    chases   him     through    each 
avenue  of  the  waning  life.     What  is  the  position 
of  the  apparently  doomed  man  ?     Is  it  not  that 
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of  those  Israelitish  elders  to  whom  God,  through 
His    prophet    Ezekiel,    spake?      What    was    it 
broucTht  them,  with  their  love  of  idols,  to  God? 
His^ore     judgments     drove    them    to    Him; 
famine  and   f\re,  pestilence  and  sword  ;   just  as 
th-^  pains  of  sickness  and  the  near  prospect  of 
death  will  drive  the  sinner  to  God  at  the  last 
extremity.     The   very   atheist,  that   blasphemed 
the   moment   before,   has   been   known   to   pray 
,vhen   the    storm  was   howling    round   him,  and 
the    inaccessible,    surf-beaten    rock   rose   before 
the    doomed    vessel    as    the   tempest    .wept    her 
on    to     sure    destruction;     aye,    he    has    been 
known    to    pray   with   an    agonizing   vehemence 
thit  might  have  scaled  the  highest  battlements 
of  heaven   had   not   the  dreadful  life   precedmg 
it   dragged    down   his  prayer,    and    given    it    its 
answer'^in    hell.      How   may   the    Saviour    deal 
with  the  prayer  of  the   sinner,  who   may  think 
he   is    dying?      He   may   answer   him   nothing. 
Death's     uplifted     arm     is      not     averted,     the 
fatal     blow     falls,     and       in      that      ominous 
silence    the  soul,  receiving  no  answer,  passes  to 
its    dread    account.     Or   He    may    answer    the 
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petitioner    according    to     the    multitude  of  liis 
idols.     The    prayer    for    life    is    grinted.     The 


ebb 


m: 


tide     receives     a     fresh     vital     imnul 


pulse, 


and  its  ebb  is  checked.  Gradually  the  white 
lips  resume  their  wonted  hue  ;  the  cliecks 
are  suffused  with  the  glow  of  health;  the  limbs 
are     ai^ain     clothed     with     strencrth  :     and     the 


man 


at     last     rises    fr 


om 


his     bed.      But    for 


what    purpose?     Is    it  to    live   for    the   glory  of 


that      God      who      has,      for     the      ti 


me, 


:pt 


back  the  destroyer's  mortal  blow  and  closed 
the  opening  grave .-'  No  !  He  pra}-ed  out  of 
the  thoughts  of  an  idol-loving  heart,  and, 
answered  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
idols,  he  goes  back  to  his  career  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  to  accumulate  judgment  on 
his  head.  He  who  best  knows  our  infirmities 
and  our  responsibilities  hath  said,  in  warning, 
Take  heed  how  ye  hear.'  lie  would  also 
'arn  us,  Take  heed  how  ye  question  ]\Ie ! 
Take  heed  how  ye  read  i\Iy  blessed  word ! 
Take  heed  how  ye  pray !  " 


« 
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IMMORTALITY. 

"I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  mo,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  ^hieh  die  in  the  Lor.l  from  hence- 
forth: Yea,  saith  tlie  Spirit,  that  they  may  rent  from 
their  labours  ;  and  their  Avorks  do  follow  them.' -Kev. 
XIV.  13. 


The    Jews,    undoubtedly,   had    a    \-ciy   com- 
forting     assurance      of     immortality,     and      the 
Gentiles     were     not     all     of     them     absolutely 
icrnorant    and    unconcerned    about    it  ;    but    the 
knowledge    possessed    even    by    God's    ancient 
people   was    an   imperfect  knowledge,  compared 
with    that  which  the  gospel  has  communicated. 
The  gospel  has  done  this  in  various  ways  :— 
Firstly.— Its    assurances    that    we    shall    rise 
again    are    most    distinct    and    emphatic.       "I 
am   the   first    and    the    last,"    saith    our    Lord. 
"  I   am    He   that    liveth    and    was    dead  ;    and, 
behold,  I   am   alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the 
keys   of  death."       ''  He   that   belicveth   in    Me 
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hath  ev^erlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at    the   last   day." 

Secondly. — We  are  expressly  assured  that 
the  happiness  of  the  good  shall  be  complete, 
unchangeable,  and  endless.  This  the  Scriptures 
declare  in  a  copious  variety  of  terms.  The 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  labour 
for  expressions,  and  to  want  words  strong 
enough  to  represent  it.  Image  succeeds 
image,  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  comparison 
is  added  to  comparison,  to  convey  some  idea 
of  a  state  of  happiness  and  honour  which 
surpasses  description.  They  call  our  reward 
"  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory," 
an  "  unfading  crown,"  "  an  incorruptible  inheri- 
tance." 

But,  Thirdly. — The  strongest  assurance  which 
the  gospel  brings  is  in  its  glorious  record  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  This  is  St. 
Paul's  grand  argument  for  our  future  possession 
of  bodies  bright,  incorruptible,  and  immortal : — 
"  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  you." 
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The  same  apostle,  with  marvellous  concise- 
ness, sums  up  the  statement  of  che  gospel's 
superior  illumination  on  the  subject  of  a  happy 
immortality,  in  these  few  emphatic  words — 
"Christ   in  you   the  hope  of   glory." 

The  inheritance   of  a   happy   immortality,  to 
the  sinner  amenable  to  God's  violated  law,  and 
meriting    punishment    instead   of    reward,   is   a 
difficulty — Christ    is    the    explanation    of    that 
difficulty  :    it  is  a  problem — Christ  is  the  solu- 
tion   of    that    problem.      Christians    have    this 
explanation   and   this    solution    in   the    concen- 
tred   light   of   accomplished    prophecy,   authen- 
ticated   miracle,    and    unquestionable    f^ict ;    the 
Jews  had   it  only  obscurely ;    the    Gentiles   not 
at  all.      Both    had    different   degrees   of   hope ; 
but    neither    could    give   that    reason    for    their 
hope  that  we  can   give. 

The  captive,  imprisoned  for  the  dark  crime 
of  treason,  and  languishing  in  misery  and  in 
iron,  under  sentence  of  death,  would  naturally 
be  amazed  were  his  dungeon  door  to  be 
thrown  open,  his  chains  stricken  off,  and  him- 
self bade  to  walk  out  a  free  and  pardoned 
25 
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man.       And     to     his     amazement     incredulity 
would  be  added,  were  he  assured   that   it  was 
again    in    his    power    to    rise    to    the    highest 
honours  in  the  court  of  the  Prince  whose  laws 
he    had    outraged ;     whose    authority    he    had 
conspired  to  undermine.     His  incredulity  would 
continue  until  the  conditions  of  the  deliverance 
and  the  bounty  were  explained  to   him  ;   until 
sufficient    reasons    were    assigned    for    such    an 
astonishing  display  of  benevolence.      The   cap- 
tive   sinner,    who    has    been    roused    by    God's 
awakening    Spirit,    and    has    learned  to  fathom, 
in  some  degree,  the  depth  of  his  own  vilcness ; 
who    has    endeavoured  to  calculate,  in  humilia- 
tion and  fear,  the  magnitude  and  the  multitude 
of  his  transgressions,  may  be  conceived  as  thus 
holding    counsel    with    himself:  —  "How    is    it 
that   this   blessed    Book   of   God    holds    out  to 
me,  not   only  a  promise  of  pardon,  but  a  title 
to  heaven,  a  bright  and  animating   prospect  of 
reward.      Such  goodness  is  too  high  for  me,  I 
cannot    attain    unto    it.      My    heart    and    my 
reason    at   once    discard    the    notion    that    my 
mere  repentance,  apart  from  a  vicarious  atone- 
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ment,  can  put  me  in  this  state  of  freedom  and 
hope'  as   those   who    deny  my   Lord's  Divinity 
pretend.     Even  if  repentance,  without  an  aton- 
ing  sacrifice,    could   avert   the   vengeance,   and 
soften  the  deserved  indignation   of  an  offended 
God,  can    it   give  me  a  title  to  reward  ?      Can 
it  put   a  sceptre   in  my  hand,  and  a  crown  on 
my  head  ?     Can   it  raise  me  from  the  degrada- 
tion   of  a    sinful    mortal    to    the    ranks    of   the 
high  nobility  of  the  skies  ?      Nay !    it  is  Christ 
in  me,  who  is  the  hope  of   glory.      I   have  not 
earned  this  glory:    it    is  not    my  natural  birth- 
right ;  it  is  the  purchase  of  my  Saviour's  spot- 
less   obedience,    and    expiating    blood.      For   a 
wretched    child    of   want    and   despair,    for   the 
rebel,  the    outcast,  and    the   beggar  He  bought 
it;    He,  who    for    me    lay    in    a    manger,    hung 
upon    the    Cross,    and    now    reigns    in    heaven. 
And,  what   is    strangest  of  all,    He  has   given 
Himself  to  me,  as  a  pledge  and  assurance  that 
He  has  made  me  an  heir  of  gloiy;   for  Christ 
is  i7i  me  the  hope  of  glory.      He  has  softened 
my  heart ;  He  has  dispelled  my  delusions ;  He 
has   purified  my  soul ;    He  has  detached  mine 
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affections  from  the  world,  and  raised  them  to 
heaven  ;  He  has  brought  peace  to  my  mind— 
the  peace  of  reconciliation,  and  with  the  peace 
of  reconciliation  He  has  brought  the  hope  of 
glory.  Thou  alone,  Lord  Jesus,  art  my  Helper 
and  Redeemer,  my  Trust  and  my  Stay.  All  my 
troubles  on  earth  are  sweetened  and  forgotten 
in  the  hope  which  Thou  hast  given  nic  of 
seeing  Thv  face  in  the  heavens,  and  shariivj 
Thy  jo)'."  Most  precious  is  this  hope  of 
glory,  a  hope  firm  as  the  Rock  of  Ages 
upon  which  it  is  built,  enduring  as  the  joy  of 
the  Hoi)'  Ghost  by  which  it    is  inspired. 

Of  the  delights  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  \vc 
must  reckon  not  amongst  the  least  captivat- 
ing, the  release  which  it  confers  from  the 
toils  and  trials  of  earth  ;  the  rest  which  it 
affords,  the  rest  for  the  weary  soul,  rest  not 
only  for  the  o'er-laden,  aching  heart,  but — 
after  the  body's  resurrection — rest  for  the 
sickly,  suffering  body  too.  Trial  and  distress, 
in  various  degrees,  are  the  inevitable  portion 
of  our  fallen  and  sinful  race.  This  world  is 
a  scene    of  change   as   well   as   of  sorrow,  and 
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affords    no    guarantee    against    its  own   vicissi- 
^^dcs-no    safeguard    against   the    "evil   days." 
But    what    the    best    things    of    earthly   pros- 
perity,   and    the    most    ingenious    contrivances 
of    earthly   wisdom    cannot    avert,    the   gospel 
has  a  cordial  to  mitigate,  a  more  than  magical 
power   to    transform.      Wanderers,   then,    on    a 
stormy  and  perilous  sea,  hou-  fervently  ought  we 
all  to    long— h(nv   fervently  do    Christians,   true 
disciples,     long-for    the     perfect     calm    which 
reigns    in  God's  eternal  temple  ;   for  the   secure 
and   unrufflc^d   haven    of    the    ransomed    Christ- 
ian's   quiet     home   beyond    the   skies.      Pardon 
for    our    sins,   rest    for    our    bodies,    peace    for 
our   souls  ;    ought    not   these    to   be    the    grand 
aim;     ought     not     these     to     form    the    chiet 
subject     of    every     aspiration,    and     of    every 
prayer,    with    creatures    like    ourselves,    moving 
amid  the   shadows   and   the   sorrows  of    a   sin- 
ful  and  a  suffering  state  > 

That  voice  from  heaven,  that  angelic  annun- 
ciation recorded  in  the  text,  may  well  touch, 
and  powerfully  touch,  our  hearts.  Is  it  the 
secret   of    eloquence   to   explore    and  to   grasp 
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the  feelings  of  your  audience,  and  to  use  just 
such  an  address  as  will  fall  in  with  the  current 
of  their  feelings  ?  The  angel's  words,  then,  are 
eloquence  indeed.  They  strike  a  chord  which 
the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  nature  herself, 
of  nature  longing  after  immortality,  have  made 
to  vibrate  in  our  hearts.  They  speak  the 
language  of  affectionate  sympathy  in  every 
pang  that  wc  feel  ;  they  meet  and  they  re- 
move our  intense  anxiety  ;  they  do  all  but 
actually  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  our  fixed 
and  straining  gaze  ;  they  tell  us  of  blessedness 
and  of  rest.  And  are  not  blessedness  and 
rest  the  best  things  we  can  desire  .-*  And  who, 
that  values  them  at  all,  can  value  them  at 
less  than  an  infinite  price  ?  or  desire  them 
with  less  than  his  whole  heart  ?  "  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,"  saith  the  favoured  apostle 
— he  who  was  favoured  with  visions 
which  never  man  before  or  after  him  was 
privileged  to  behold —  "  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth :    Yea,    saith    the    Spirit,    that   they 
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may  rest  from  their  labours  ;   and  their  works 
do  follow  them."     But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the    words,   "from  henceforth.?"      Was   it   not 
thus   from    the   beginning   of  Christianity,  that 
those    who    died    in   the    Lord  were    blessed? 
Has  this  comforting   truth    at    any  time   been 
obscured  or  contravened  .?     If  so,  the  announce- 
ment which  the  angel  enjoined   the  apostle  to 
write    must    be   taken    to   refer    to   that    time. 
It  will  then  be  a  prophetic  intimation  that  the 
doctrine    of   the    immediate    happiness    of    the 
righteous  after  death   should  become  darkened, 
in''  some   way,  by  a  corruption  of  gospel  truth ; 
but    that,    afterwards,    "from    henceforth,"    the 
darkness  and    the  doubt    which  had  for    awhile 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  departed 
saints  of    God    should    be    cleared    away,    the 
consolation    revived,     and    the    persuasion     re- 
established,   as   it   was   in   the   beginning,    that 
*'  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the    Lord." 
Has   the    immediate  happiness   of   the   right- 
eous ever   been   called  in    question  ?     Has  this, 
amongst  other  gospel  truths,  ever  suffered  per- 
version  ? 
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I   know  that  great  caution,  and  a  peculiarly 
reverent  discretion  ought  to   be  evinced    in  at- 
tempting  the   interpretation    of  those   Scripture 
prophecies  which  are  not  explained   or  fulfilled 
in    Holy    Scripture    itself;    yet   I  may   be   per- 
mitted   in  humility  to  say,  that,  to    the  best  of 
my  judgment,   the    general    oonclusion  of  com- 
mentators  seems   to    be  well  founded    that   the 
prophecy  has  reference  to  the  cruelties  practised 
and   the  corruptions  introduced    by  the    Church 
of    Rome.       In   the   verses    preceding   the  text, 
we    meet    with    predictions   of  persecutions   and 
other    circumstances,    corresponding     in    a    re- 
markable manner   to   the     fierce  and  unscrupu- 
lous   opposition    manifested   by    the    Church   of 
Rome  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.     To 
encourage  the  saints  -to  patience  in  suffering  for 
the  truth,  even  unto  death,    the  apostle  showed 
that  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  ordering  him 
to  write:  "Blessed  are   the  dead   which  die  in 
the  Lord"  (or  in  the    true    faith    and    hope   of 
the    gospel)  even   "  from  henceforth."      Nothing 
is   said    to    leave   room    for    apprehending   that 
the   blessedness    of    those   who    so   die   in    the 
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Lord   is  for    one    moment    deferred;    but    the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  brought  in  by  the  Church 
of    Rome     does     postpone     that     blessedness, 
representing  it  as  necessary  that  the  souls  even 
of  the  redeemed  should  pass  through   a  process 
of  purification  by  fire,   enduring,  it  may  be,  for 
a    thousand    years.      The    introduction    of   this 
grievous  error,  was,  of  course,  a  heavy  discour- 
agement   to     the     faithful     disciples     of    Jesus 
Christ ;  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  unwarrantly  in- 
terposing, so  far  as  man  could  interpose,  between 
them   and    the    immediate    rest    purchased    for 
them  by  the  Redeemer's  blood. 

But  the  Reformation    was   a   recovery   of  the 
truth  in  this  particular,   and  in  others;  and  the 
hope  of  the  righteous  against  which  artful  men 
had    conspired,    was    restored    to    that   fulness 
and  clearness  in  which  God   has   been   pleased 
to  bestow  it   upon    His  people.     "From  hence- 
forth," then,  from  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, "  Blessed   are    the   dead   which  die  in  the 
Lord  ;    "  that    is,    from    this    period,    (such    it 
seems'  is    the    import    of    the    prophecy)    from 
this  period   believers   will   generally  understand 
26 
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that     encouraging    truth,      and     not    have    to 
encounter  the   fears   of  purgatory,  or  to  appre- 
hend   a    delay    of    their    feHcity,    when   seized 
with  the  agonies  of  death,   or   called    to  suffer 
martyrdom  for   Christ's  sake.      Indeed,  it  is  an 
undeniable   fact   that  the  expectation  of  imme- 
diate  happiness    was    the  joy   and    support  of 
those    who    perished    at    the     stake,    or    were 
otherwise   cruelly  martyred  during  those  times. 
This    "  voice    from    heaven "    was    attested    by 
an    internal    suggestion     of    the    Holy    Spirit, 
who    assured    the   apostle   that   believers   rested 
after   death  from  all    their   labour5j    and    suffer- 
ings, and,  consequently,  could    have    no  purga- 
tory   to    fear,    and    that    their    woiks    followed 
them,  to  prove   the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  and 
to  ensure  a   gracious    reward. 

With  this  agree  the  words  of  various  other 
passages  of  God's  word,  peculiarly  emphatic 
and  distinct.  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise  ;  "  this  was  said  to  one  about  to 
die.  It  was  placed  before  him  as  a  reward  ; 
there  was  no  intervening  time  and  no  inter- 
vening   place,   "  to-day  shalt  thou   be  with   me 
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in  paradiser     And  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  no 
intervening   time    is    described    and    no    inter- 
vening   place;     immediately     after     death    he 
was   found    in   Abraham's  bosom.    Again,  take 
this   passage :  "  Whatsoever    thy    hand    findeth 
to  do,   do    it  with   all   thy  might ;  for  there  is 
no  work,   nor   device,   nor   knowledge,   nor  wis- 
dom"   (and,    consequently,     no     possibility     of 
completing    the    soul's    salvation    by   any   kind 
of    purification    or    probation)    "in    the    grave 

whither   thou   goest." 

But  this  momentous  truth  is  best  established 
by   quoting   whole   classes  of  texts,  rather  than 
single  ones.      Take   those,   for   instance,   which 
refer  to  the  universal  and  entire   satisfaction  of 
Christ,  and  the  cessation  of  God's  wrath,  there- 
upon,'not  partially,  but   altogether.     ''There   is 
therefore    now    no    condemnation    to    them    that 
are    in    Christ    Jesus;"    that   is.   being  justified 
by  Christ,  and    through  Him   forgiven,  there  is 
no    relic    of    punishment    any   where    awaiting 
them.     "  Being  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath   through  Him."     There  is 
no    wrath    remaining;    we     are    justified    and 
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■saved      from      it      altogether.       Again,      take 
that      class      of    texts     which      describe      the 
day     of    judgment.      "  It     is     appointed     unto 
man      once      to      die,      but      after      this     the 
judgment."       St.    Paul    did     not     say,    "  It     is 
appointed    unto   men    once   to   die,  then    to   go 
through    a   state   of  purgation  and  cleansing  in 
the    fire  of  purgatory,  and  f/icft  the  judgment." 
No,    there    is    but   one    step,   as    far    as    sin    is 
concerned,    from    death    to    judgment  ;    and    to 
the    pardoned,    therefore,    but    one    step     from 
death   to    happiness,  glory,    and    rest.       Again, 
what    is    the    meaning    of    that    class    of   texts 
which    urge    the    necessity    of    repentance    and 
good  works,  and  turning  unto  God  immediately 
in   this   life,  on    the    express  ground  that   there 
is    nothing   further   to   be    done   towards    salva- 
tion after  this   life  .''      Such  as  :     "  We    beseech 
you    that   ye  receive  not   the   grace   of  God  in 
vain."       "  Behold,    nozu   is   the    accepted    time  ; 
behold   now   is   the   day   of  salvation."       "  Ex- 
hort   one    another     daily,    while    it     is     called 
to-day,  lest   any    of  you    be   hardened    through 
the     deceitfulness     of    sin  ; "     "  To-day    if   ye 
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will    hear    His    voice   harden  not    your  hearts." 
And     the     very     words      of     Jesus       Himself, 
"I     must     work     the     works     of     Him     that 
sent   me   while    it   is    day;    the    night    cometh 
when    no   man   can   work."     And,   once    more  : 
consider   that   class   of  texts    in  which  death  is 
spoken   of  as  a  period  of  delight,  and  joy,  and 
rest    from    labour,  as    though  nothing  after  that 
remained   of  toil,    or   fear,   or   pain,   or   punish- 
ment.     "We   know   that    if  our   earthly   house 
of    this   tabernacle    were   dissolved,    we   have   a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal    in    the  heavens."      The  heavenly  taber- 
nacle   succeeds  the  earthly  ;    there  is  no  purga- 
torial tabernacle.      "  In  this  wc  groan,  earnestly 
desiring   to    be    clothed    upon    with    our    house 
which    is    from  heaven."      Would  language  like 
this  hr'  Suitable,  if  purgatory,  pain,  and  punish- 
ment  had    to    intervene.?      "To   me   to   live  is 
Christ,    and    to   die   is    gain.      For    I    am    in   a 
strait  betwixt    two,    having   a   desire   to   depart 
and    to   be    with    Christ,   which    is    far   better." 
Do   not   these   earnest  expressions  of  an  eager 
desire   on    the  part  of  the   apostle   to   be    eter- 
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nally  united  to  his  Master  sound  to  us  as 
though  he  expected  that  death  would  hnmc- 
diatcly  admit  him  into  that  Master's  presence  ? 
And  Christ  is  not  in  purgatory,  to  meet  the 
dying  sinner  there. 

With  Christ,  then,  as  our  Friend,  our  Surety, 
and  our  Ransom,  Holy  Scripture  bids  us  con- 
fide our  souls  to  the  keeping  of  our  loving 
Redeemer  ;  and  assures  us,  chat  in  the  bosom 
of  our  church,  at  the  ransomed  Christian's 
dying  hour,  we  shall  rest  in  peace.  There 
may  be  a  failing  and  sinking  of  the  flesh,  but 
no  fear  of  further  unknown  trial,  trial  by  fire, 
how  severe  we  know  not,  and  how  long  we 
know  not  ;  no  apprehension  is  there  of  a 
mysterious  state  of  suffering  into  which  the 
soul  is  to  be  plunged  without  help,  without 
Christ,  without  God.  What  language  does  cur 
church,  our  reformed  branch  of  the  Catholic 
church,  hold  out  to  the  dying  penitent  who 
breathes  out  his  soul  in  tranquil  faith  before 
his  God  and  his  Redeemer }  She  bids  him 
die  in  hope,  even  as  he  has  lived  in  faith ; 
she  bids  him  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  the 
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Lamb   of  God   hath   taken    away  the    sins    of 
the    world ;    she    tells    him    that    he    is    fully, 
and  without   reservation,   reconciled    unto   God, 
in   His  blood  ;    she    bids    him    speak    his  last 
word    in    joy,    and    breathe    his    last    sigh    in 
peace  ;    in   a  word,  the  consolation   which   she 
brings   is  the  consolation  of  the  gospel,  and  is 
as    the    reiteration    of    the    angel's     announce- 
ment :     "  Blessed   are   the    dead    which    die   in 
the   Lord  ;    even    so,  saith   the   Spirit,  for  they 
rest    from    their    labours."       Death,    too,    is    a 
change   from   unreal    to    real    life.       Here    our 
life   is   subject    to    mortality ;    hemmed    about, 
as   it   were,  and   harassed   by   the   weakness   of 
the    body  ;    but    when     once     we     have     been 
unclothed   of  this   perishable   frame,   the   spirit, 
now  contracted,  will  be  released    unto   freedom, 
unmingled,  unobstructed,   buoyant,   and    bound- 
less.      Here    we    live    straitened    and   afflicted 
with   the   body   of    this   death  ;    in    heaven   we 
shall  live  mightily  and  joyously  unto  God. 


RECOGNITION    IN    HEAVEN. 


"Then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." — 1  Cor, 
XIII  12. 


There  are  not  a  few  who  having  themselves 
passed  through  that  discipHne  of  sharpest  trial, 
death  in  the  home-circle,  know  what  at  such 
a  time  the  heart's  fond  longing  is,  and  the 
mind's  anxious  thought.  It  is  this  : — "  Shall 
we  not  meet  again }  and  when  we  do  meet, 
will  there  not  be  full  recognition  .-*  Those 
whom  Christ  has  united  in  life  and  in  death 
will  He  not  unite  in  eternity  ?  Will  not  the 
loved  ones  gone  before  be  ready  to  welcome 
us  on  our  entrance  into  Paradise,  should  re- 
deeming love  conduct  us  thither  .'*  We  knew 
them  when  they  bore  the  Cross  ;  shall  not  we 
know  them  when  they  wear  the  Crown  ^ 
Will  not  they  know  us  when  our  Crown  has 
been  won  .-*      Shall  we  not  know  even  as  also 
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we  are  known  ?      Yes !  replies  the  apostle,  that 
is  true,    not   only   of   Christ's    people  in    their 
relation   to    Christ,    but  of    Christ's    people    in 
their  relation    to  one  another.     The   vail  shall 
be    removed    in    the  world    beyond  the  grave ; 
and    all    mistake,    all      misapprehension    being 
done   away,  heart  shall  answer  to  heart.     The 
reflected    image,    the    vision    seen    through    the 
glass   darkly  shall  give  place   not    merely   to  a 
full    recognition,  but  to    intuitive  perception    of 
what  the  being  whom  we  have   loved  really   is. 
There    will    be    no    distorting    medium  to  give 
rise    to    groundless    prejudice    or    painful    sus- 
picion ;     there   will   be   no    tremulous   light    to 
perplex    our    judgment    and    to    deceive.      The 
perfection  of   knowledge    will  be    reached  ;  and 
with    the   perfection  of   knowledge  the  ties    of 
friendship    will    bind    more    strongly,   and   love 
will  kindle  with  a  deepened  fervor  and  a  holier 

flame. 

No  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  God's  Word 
to  prove  that  there  will  be   recognition  in  the 
world  of  spirits;   but   various   passages  in  that 
Sacred  Book,  which  is  the  Divine  Charter  of  our 
27 
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immortality,   make   it  abundantly  manifest  that 
such   recognition  is  assumed  as   a   truth  not  to 
be  controverted   in    connection    with  the   future 
state.     That  truth   is  assumed   in   relation   alike 
to   the    evil    and    the   good.     In    the    dunijeons 
of    despair  there    is    recognition    amongst    lost 
spirits    who   helped   one    another   to  their   ruin, 
and  find  in  iheir  mutual   recognition  a  torment 
that    fearfully    exasperates    the    other    sufferings 
of    their   dismal    eternit}'.     In    the    mansions   of 
light  and  joy  there  is  recognition  amongst  tho.se 
who   liore    the  Saviour's    cross  on  earth,  and,  in 
their  Saviour's  presence,  find  one  of  the  jairest 
and  richest  of  h..aven's  pleasures  in  the  renewal 
of   a   love  which  no  cloud  can   ever  darken  and 
which   will    ne\'er    die. 

That  magnificent  passage  in  the  14th  of 
Isaiah,  where  the  fallen  King  of  Jiab)'lon  is 
represented  as  entering  the  mysterious  regions 
of  the  invisible  world,  may  be  referred  to  as 
having  a  bearing  on  this  subject.  True,  the 
language  is  figurative ;  but  the  figure  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted recognize  one  another.    I/c  is  recognized 
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on  his   entrance    into   the   abodes  of  the  dead, 
with   notliing   of  his   former   greatness   to    add 
dignity    to   his  presence,    or    to   perpetuate    in 
the   lower   world    the  homage  accorded   to  him 
on   the   earth.      "  Hell    from    beneath"    (so    the 
prophet    describes    his    reception)     "  Hell    from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
coming  :    it   stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even 
the    chief    ones    of   the  earth  ;    it    hath    raised 
up    from    their    thrones    all    the    kings   of    the 
nations.     All    they   shall    speak   and    say   unto 
thee,    Art   thou  also   become  weak   as  we  .?    art 
thou    become    like    unto   us  ?"     There  is   a    stir 
amonest     the    inhabitants    of    the    spirit-world 
at    his    approach,     not,    however,    to    do    him 
honor,    but     to     give     him     derisive    welcome, 
to    reproach    him    with    his    fall,     and    to    in- 
sult   him    over   his   weakness.       The    shades   of 
departed    monarchs,    who    may    have    felt    his 
power  on  earth,  and   been    forced    to  give  way 
before  his  victorious    progress  ;    who   may  have 
dreaded  the  might  of  his  arm,  and  trembled  at 
his  lightest    word,  can    be    fearless    and    unre- 
strained in  their  contemptuous   allusions  to  his 
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fall.  In  the  dim  spirit-world  fetters  that  can- 
not be  broken  chain  the  once  strong  arm,  and 
effectually  bind  down  and  tame  the  ambitious 
spirit.  He  can  do  no  harm  there.  There  no 
armies  answer  to  his  call  and  strike  down  the 
thrones  of  kings  at  his  command.  They 
recognize  him  at  once  as  he  crosses  the 
solemn  threshhold  of  the  vast  world  of 
the  dead,  and  deride  him  as  reduced  to  the 
same  estate  of  impotence  and  dissolution  with 
themselves.  The  prophet,  we  admit,  is  borrow- 
ing imagery  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
but  it  is  imagery  founded  on  the  belief  of  fact, 
founded  on  the  conviction  deeply  seated  in  the 
Jewish  heart,  that  there  is  no  vacancy  or  isola- 
tion amongst  the  dead  ;  that  they  can  recall  the 
past,  and  identify  each  one  of  those,  whether 
friends  or  foes,  who  have  shared  with  them  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

The  story  of  the  Rich  ]\Ian  and  Lazarus  is 
called  a  parable  •  but  it  is  properly  the  descrip- 
tion, by  Him  who  best  k  lew  the  secrets  of 
the  unseen  world,  of  a  scene  in  the  place  of 
departed     spirits.      The     suffering     Dives    sees 
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Abraham    afar   off  and    Lazarus   in   his  bosom. 
That   is   conclusive   (is   it   not?)   as   to   distinct 
and    positive    recognition.       Again,     you     will 
remember     the      intense      anxiety     manifested 
by    the    unhappy    sufferer,     on     his    couch     of 
fire,     to     avert      from     his     five     brethren     a 
similar  doom.     Eternally  subjugated    to    Satan, 
and     in     every    particular     made     like     Satan, 
without     one     atom     of    'good     remaining     in 
his   utterly  corrupt    character   and    ruined   soul, 
was    he    interested    (do    you    suppose)    in    the 
conversion    of    sinners .?      Was    it    his     motive 
(think   you)   that   no  more  souls  should  be  lost 
like   his    own,  if  he   had    power  to  prevent  it  > 
Had    he    (can    you    conceive)    the    missionary 
spirit    in     the     place    of    torment;    and,     ani- 
mated    at     least    by     some      spark     of    that 
sacred  spirit,  did  he   desire  to   check,  as  far  as 
he    could,  the    destroyer,  and   to  arrest  the   too 
rapid    peopling   of  hell.?      Did    he   not   rather 
shrink    from    the    thought    that   thev,    if   they 
should    continue   to   follow  his  wretchedly  mis- 
taken   course   of  the   pampered    body  and   the 
neglected   foul,  would   meet   him    there  at  last, 
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and  terribly  aggravate  his  torments  by  hurling 
their  bitter  reproaches  on  his  head  ?  Did  he 
not  regard  with  horror  the  prospect  of  that 
agonizing  recognition  of  brethren  whom,  in  the 
event  of  their  perishing  eternally,  his  example 
would  have  helped  to  lure  to  their  ruin  ? 

How    rich    is    the     joy    and     comfort    here, 
where    so    much    is    both    fleeting    and  false,  to 
have    near    to    our    side    and    our    heart    those 
whose    affection    and    whose    truth    we    cannot 
doubt !      Is    it    not    the  best  and  the  purest  of 
earthly    happiness    to    have    their    sweet    com- 
panionship   along    this    vale    of    tears ;     to    be 
cheered  by  their  kind  words  at  each  weary  step 
of   our    painful    pilgrimage ;    to    be    encouraged 
by  their  holy  course  ;  and  to  drink  in,  as  from 
a  fountain  of  life,  refreshment  from  their  love  ? 
Is    all    that    to    be    lost    in    the  world  of  bliss 
beyond    the    grave,    where    all    is    abiding    and 
true,  and  where  no  single  gem  will  be  wanting 
to     our     immortal     crown ;     where     no     single 
element    of   happiness  will    be  withholden  from 
us  ?     Are  pleasant  friendship  and  enduring  love 
not    to    be    renewed    there  ?      Are    tender   ties, 
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sundered   by    death,    not   to   be  reunited  there, 
even  though  cemented  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
"I    have    no    greater    joy,"  said  the  beloved 
disciple,    "than    to    hear  that  my  children  walk 
in    truth."      Was    that    joy    entirely  torn    f.om 
his    spirit    when    he    passed   from  this  world  of 
distraction    and    discord    to    that   region  where, 
like   himr.elf,    all    is    serenity    and    love?     Does 
not     St.    John     know     those     souls     reclaimed 
through  his    ministry    from    dark   idolatry,    even 
as    they    know    him  ?    and    as   he    knows   that 
Redeemer  on    Whose    breast   he  was  privileged 
to   pillow   his   head  } 

There     are     pleasures     in    this    world  which, 
even    when    they    are    leg'timate  and    innocent, 
are   in    their  nature  perishable.     We  have  com- 
pletely   outgrown    them    when   we   have   passed 
from    the    childhood    of  earth   to  the  manhood 
of  paradise  and  heaven.     The  soul  lias  reached 
there   a    loftier    height  and  a  purer  atmosphere, 
from     which     she     is     able,     in      her     celestial 
strength  and  loveliness,  and    her   more    exalted 
tastes    and    longings,  to    look  down  upon  such 
transitory      pleasures      with      a     sort     of    dis- 
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dain.  She  has  risen  superior  to  their  attrac- 
tions, and  needs  no  longer  their  ministering 
of  innocent  gratification.  But  amongst  these 
passing  pleasures  the  claims  of  faithtul  friend- 
ship and  true-hearted  love  are  not  to  be  num- 
bered. Those  pleasures  of  the  pure  and  loving 
heart  are  as  eternal  as  the  God  whose  Spirit 
quickens  them  into  life.  They  are  interwoven 
with  associations  which  are  altogether  too 
sacred  to  be  lost  ;  they  continually  suggest 
sweet  recollections  of  the  past,  not  to  be 
obliterated,  not  to  be  divested  of  their  sweet- 
ness, even  by  the  Divine  flavor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the   Paradise  of  God. 

When  David  thought  of  his  dying  child 
he  agonized  in  fasting  and  weeping  and 
prayer  :  when  that  child  was  taken 
away,  he  summoned  resolution  ;  he  found 
encouragement ;  and  this  was  his  language : 
"  Now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast .'' 
Can  I  bring  him  back  again .''  I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 
What  did   this    mean.?    What   was   this   antici- 
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pated    reunion   with    the    lost    innocent  ?     That 
his   head    should  recline  on  the  same  pillow  of 
earth  ?     That    his    body  should    be    reduced   to 
dust     by     the     same     corrosive,    all-devouring 
sepulchre  ?     That    father    and    child    should    be 
lodged  in  the  same  grave  ?     Oh  '.  no  ;  here  is  an 
intimation  of   immortality  ;  and  of  the  commun- 
ing, too,   of   two     spirits     in     that    immortality. 
He  was  to  regain    his    child,  and,   therefore,  he 
was  to  recognize  him.     He  hoped  to  meet  that 
child    again    and    to    know    him    for    his  own, 
and    to    have    him    for  a   dear    companion,    for 
ages  after  the  sin,  which  had  brought  that  child 
through  an  early  grave   to  an  early  inheritance 
of    bliss,    had  been  blotted  out   of   God's  book, 
and    thought   of  no   more,  save  as  a  trophy  of 
heaven's  amazing  mercy  to  a  penitent    sinner. 

There  are  phrases  in  the  Scriptures,  which,  we 
think,  are  not  only  allusory,  but  which  are 
absolutely  decisive.  Hear  what  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  saith  in  the  spirit  of  a  faith 
triumphing  over  all  fear  and  doubt  through  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.  "Knowing  that  he 
who  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  raise 
28 
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up  US  also  by  Jesus,  and  sJiall  present  us  witJc 
yoii^  And,  again,  he  adjures  those  to  whom 
he  writes  "by our  gathering  together  unto  Jesus 
Christ."  Analyze  each  statement ;  reduce  it  to 
what  shape,  try  it  by  what  rule  you  please, 
there  seems  to  be  a  banishment  of  all  point 
and  of  all  spirit,  unless  you  suppose  they  will 
know  one  another  when  raised  up  and  pro- 
sented  together,  and  gathered  together  unto 
the    Lord    Jesus    Christ. 

The  first  Cnristian  teachers    made   no   secret 
of  their  expectation  that,  after  their  ministerial 
labours,    a    re^vard    awaited    them  ;    they    con- 
fessed   that   they   were    cheered    and   stimulated 
by   the   hope    of  reaching   that   reward  ;    but  it 
was    a    reward    not    of    this    world,    not    of    its 
withering    palms  or  uncertain    riches  :    it   was  a 
reward    which    consisted    in    the    conversion,   in 
the    salvation,  and    in  the  glory  of  those  spirits 
whom    they   had    been    made    the    instruments 
under  God  of  rescuing  and  saving.    That  expec- 
tation   of   ministerial   reward  ;    that   happy   and 
exulting    hope    of    grasping    a    crown    to    be 
studded    with    living   gems  of  ransomed    souls  \ 
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is  it   possible   to    avow    it    more    emphatically 
than     St.    Paul    has    avowed    it.?       Hear    the 
clear   tones   in   which    his    outspoken    affectio:,-» 
connects   itself  with  the  blessed  immortality  of 
his   Thcssalonian   converts:    "For   what   is   our 
hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of   rejoicing  ^      Are  not 
even   ye    in    the   presence    of    our    Lord    Jesus 
Christ  at    His  coming  .?      For  ye  are  our  glory 
and   our  joy."      Can  that  crown    exist   without 
the    perfect     identification     of    each     immortal 
jewel    that    composes   it  >      Can   that    apostolic 
reward  be,  for  one  moment,  separated  from  the 
recognition    of    those    who    were    the   fruits    of 
the    apostle's    ministry,    and    the    seals    of    his 

zeal  ? 

But  what  has  appeared  to  me  a  passage  more 
completely  pertinent  than  any  other  is  that  in 
which  the  inspired  apostle  addresses  Philemon. 
Onesimus  had  wronged   him,    but,   by  a   provi- 
dential  course,   the   blind    had   been  led   by   a 
way  which  he    knew  not,  and,  directed  by   the 
apostolic  preaching,  he  had   become   a  brother 
beloved  in    the   Lord.     How  was  the  wrong  to 
be    repaired,    and    how    was  the   injury  to  be 
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overlooked  ?  What  was  to  be  the  grand  end 
of  the  gracious  dispensation  which,  distribut- 
ing mercy  Hke  sunlight  to  poor  and  lowly 
as  well  as  rich  and  high,  had  made  the 
slave  partaker  of  the  same  grace  with  his 
Christian  master  ?  The  apostle  not  obscurely 
intimates  it  to  Philemon  :  "  Perhaps  he  there- 
fore departed  from  thee  for  a  season,  that 
thou  shouldest  receive  him  forever, "  which 
would  be  altogether  meaningless  and  unsuit- 
able, if  there  be  not  in  the  world  of  spirits 
such  a  recognition  as  that  for  which  we  con- 
tend, where  a  Philemon  should  sec  his  con- 
verted slave,  who  had  departed  from  him  for 
a  season,  that  he  might  (so  had  Providence 
overruled,  and  grace  directed)  "  receive  him 
forever." 

Our  blessed  Lord,  we  conceive,  appeals  to 
recognition  on  thejthreshhold  ot  His  everlast- 
ing Kingdom  as  to  that  which  invests  eternal 
felicity  itself  with  much  of  its  fascination,  and 
spurs  us  on  to  make  such  an  administration 
of  the  goods  of  our  earthly  stewardship  as 
shall  help  us  to  win  an  entrance  into  mansions 
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that    fade    not    away.      "Make    to    yourselves 
friends    of    the    Mammon  of    unrighteousness, 
that   when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive   you    into 
everlasting    habitations."      Am     I      wrong      in 
assuming    that  these   friends   are    those    whom 
our  bounty   has   relieved,  and   our   benevolence 
has    endeared    to   us  .>     Will  they  not  be  ready 
to    welcome    our     appearance     in     the    eternal 
world  ?     Will  they  not   be   eager  to   clasp   our 
hand,   the  hand  that   ministered  to  their  wants, 
and   receive   us  with  every  demonstration  of  an 
affectionate  remembrance  and  an  unselfish  joy  ? 
Will   they   not   sec   and   recognize   us  ?       Shall 
not  we    see    and    recognize  them  .? 

Then,  when   wc  go  further,  and    consider  the 
Christian    doctrine    upon    the    destruction    and 
overthrow    of    death,    the    triumph    which    has 
taken    place    over   that    monster,   we   find   that 
the   sacred  writings   abound    in   hints,  in  bright 
glimpses    of   all    that    heart   can   desire    in   the 
renewal    of  love:    "Death    is   swallowed  up  in 
vi-^ory."      "  O  1  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?     O  1 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"      "Thanks  be  to 
God    who    giveth    us   the   victory,  through   our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now,  this  imph'cs  that 
all  that  death  has  done  of  evil  and  of  pain 
shall  be  compensated,  that  the  victory  shall 
be  stripped  from  him,  that  the  stingy  shall  be 
taken  from  him,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  chasm 
shall  be  filled  up.  But  what  has  been  a  more 
bitter  consequence  of  death  than  bereavement — 
the  separation  from  relations  and  the  loss 
of  friends }  How,  if  that  is  never  repaired, 
can  i*-  be  said  that  death  has  no  stini;  ;  that 
the  ;.';rave  wins  no  victory?  How  is  it  that  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  death,  and 
to  shout  that  cry  of  triumph  over  the  (lark- 
coffin  and  over  the  imprisoninc,^  tomb,  but 
that  we  know  that  the  loss  is  not  irreparable, 
that  the  divorce  is  only  for  a  time,  that  the 
dead  shall  live,  that  the  sleep  of  aL;es  will  be 
broken,  and  that  they  will  rise  from  the  tomb, 
that  we  shall  know  them  when  reorganized 
and  reanimated,  when  we  shall  meet  them, 
spirits  in  glory  and  bliss }  Sadly  incomplete 
would  be  the  triumph  if  that  which  is  the 
principal  and  bitter  evil  in  death  were  not 
made  up   to  us ;   and   how  can   it  be  made  up 
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but  by  our  reunion  with  those  from  whom  we 
have   been    severed  ? 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
that  recognition  in    the  world  of    s]jii-its  can  be 
be   gathered    from    the   Word    of  God.      Have 
any,  whom  we    were  wont  to  garner  up  in  our 
heart's  best  affections,  been  raised  to  the  ranks 
of    the     Church     triumphant,    reclining,    as    we 
believe    on    the    Saviour's    bosom,  and    feasting 
on  the  riches  of  His    love,  with   the  pure  tastes 
and    yearnings    of  a     nature    freed    from    every 
stain     of     sin  ?     Should    we,    too,     rise     to    the 
ranks    of    that     triumphant    Church,    there    can 
be    no   question     but    that   we    shall    meet    and 
recognize    them,   and    fully   regain    the    treasure 
we    have    lost. 

As  to  the  certainty  of  the  7'ecog>ntion,  should 
we  meet  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  shall  we  7nirt  there  ? 
There  may  be — alas !  in  too  many  cases  there 
is  —  a  cruel,  an  agonizing  doubt  as  to  that. 
That,  remember,  depends,  not  on  the  maintained 
identity  of  the  dead,  but  on  the  course  which 
the   living   may   pursue     If  theirs  be  the  blind 
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and  faithless  course  of  casting;  off  the  struggle 
and  the  warfare  of  the  Church  miUtant,  what 
comfort  under  bereavement  can  it  be  to  them 
to  be  told  that  friends  recognize  one  another 
in  the  bright  and  crowned  ranks  of  the  Cliurch 
triumphant  ?  Or,  how  will  it  extract  *-he 
barbed  arrow  of  anguish  that  death 
driven  into  their  lacerated  breast,  to  know 
that  there  is  recognition  in  heaven,  if  theirs 
be  the  downward  path  that  leadeth  to  hell  ? 
Oh  !  then,  whilst  we  praise  God  for  those  who 
have  departed  hence  in  His  faith  and  fear; 
and  cherish  their  dear  memory  beyond  gold 
and  silver,  let  us  think  of  them  as  walking 
with  Christ  on  the  everlasting  hills,  and  stoop- 
ing from  their  bright  thrones  to  beckon  us  on. 
Let  us  yield  to  the  sweet  attraction.  Let 
us  resign  ourselves  to  that  alluring  influence — 
to  that  touching,  though  silent,  pleading  of  a 
spiritualized  love — and  press  onward  along  the 
path  that  has  brought  our  loved  ones  to  glory, 
and  will  place  ourselves  by  their  side.  Then 
will  it  be  indeed  an  unspeakable  solace,  under 
the    bitterness    of    bereavement,    to     think     of 
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recognition   in   the   future  state.     Then   will  the 
tearful    eye   grow   bri-ht,  and  the  pulse  become 
calm,  that  beat   short  and  ([uick  with  quiverin^r 
a<;ony.    when    the    wounded    heart    is    able    to 
embrace  the  comfortiuLr  th  .u-ht  that  the  separa- 
tion   is    not    eternal.      They    hav-     gone   before, 
the    dear    ones    whom    we    have    wept    for   here. 
Our   earthly   privation   goes  but  to  increase  our 
store   in    Paradise.     Our  treasure  and  our  heart 
-u-e    there.      There,    in    those    quiet,    and    safe, 
and  blessed  retreats,  walk  those  with  whom  we 
once    ^valked;    there   sing  those   with  whom  wc 
once  sung.     Our  walk  together  here  was  rudely 
interrupted    by    the    stern   king  of  terrors ;    our 
song    was    broken    by   the   falling  tear  and  the 
gloom  of  the  funeral  dirge  ;  but  there  we  hope 
\o  rejoin  them  where  the  song  shall  never  smk 
into    any     sorrowful    strain,    and    the    walk    of 
pleasant    companionship    shall    be    perpetuated 
unweariedly    through    the    golden    hours    of    a 
blissful  day  whose  sun  will  never  set. 
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The  following  extracts  from  "  Educational  Reports 
iiiicl  Suggestions,"  furnished  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment V.y  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  capaeity  of 
High  School  Inspector,  are  published  in  deference  to 
the    wish    of  a    number   of   High    School    Masters. 

The  eontiibutions  on  the  several  subjects  appear 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written  for  the 
different  x.'ars,  the  well-marked  phases  through  which 
educ-ationiil  affairs  passed  .luring  the  period  of  the 
author's  Inspectorship  seeming  to  prescribe  such 
anang.-m.Mit  as  conducin-  to  their  better  uuder- 
.st.mdini:    and    appreciation. 


SECTION    I. 


Froni    Rri>ort  for  ih<'   F«t'- 


ISflS. 


niSUIPLlNE. 

A«    t.l,H   maint«.n.«.  of   iirope,-  .liscii^line  is  essen- 
tial   to    llH-     l..«|»Tit.v    ,.f    tl.e    sch,«l,    lying,    «o    to 
.,,e„k.    at    tl,..    v,.,-y    >oo,    of   tl,e    maste.s    .!«o,c«cy 
aucl    th.-    impil's    ,,vo„vss.    I    cannot   Ao    letter   tl.an 
,„ak..    tl.at    .ny    sta,tins-,'0"'t.       H  giv-«   "'"    ™"'^'' 
satisfaction     that      I     .">     ablo     to     state     tl.at    my 
i„,|„vs»ions    on    this    bead    are    most    lavoui-able.     1 
bave  haa  the  pleasure  of  observing,  with  but  two  oi- 
,,l,tee    exceptions,    the    utmost    order    and    decorum; 
a   nuiot   and    respectful    deportment,    and    a   eheerlul 
submission   to   authority    on   the   part   of   the   pup-.ls, 
which  speak    well    for   the   character   of  the  n>asters, 
who,    by    their    firm   and    discreet    government,    have 
bronght  about  this   happy  state    of   things,   and   lor 
the    good    spirit    of   the    pupils,    showing    that    U>e 

.1   i-nlp    have   their  schools  iinder 
masters,  as  a  general  rule,   have   T,ne 
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perfect  control,  and  leading  to  the  conviction  th:it 
our  Grammar  Schools  are  exerting  a  very  salutarv 
influence  over  the  jainciples  and  the  manners  «f 
our  youth.  tn  answer  to  my  inquiri(>s  with 
reference  to  discipline,  only  two  cases  of  specinl 
severity  in  the  infliction  of  corporal  |»unishin»;M 
were  reported  to  nie,  and  very  few  susjieiisions. 
Of  those  where  the  offence  was  committed  one  (1ji\  . 
and  reparation  made  the  very  next,  by  :i(UMp>atf 
apology  or  otherwise,  I  have  kept  no  record  :  in 
three  instances,  1  rcirret  to  say,  the  offender  did 
not  return  to  the  school,  thoiigh  the  eldest  of  the 
three    was    only    in    his    sevent<M'nth    year. 

There  are  ])arents  who  would  acquiesce  too  easily 
in  the  pupil's  thus  cutting  himself  oti'  from  thi^ 
privileges  of  the  school,  and  this  consideration  alone, 
even  if  the  regulation  were  not  so  wisely  explicit, 
would  deter  the  master  from  resoiting  to  suspen 
sion,  except  where  other  measures  have  failed,  oi- 
whei'e  age,  or  other  eircumstanees,  render  any  other 
mode  ot  treatment  inapplicable.  I  am  much  grati- 
fied in  being  able  to  record  the  remaikable  larity 
of  corpoial  jumishment  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  not 
because  I  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  those  who 
entertain  a  morbid  antipathy  to  corporal   j>uni.shmont., 


which   is  real   kindness    in    the   end,    when   it   takes 
the    shape   of    "  such   discipline    a;*   would    be    exer- 
cised   by    a    judicious    parent    in    his   family;"    but 
because   even  justifiable   frequency   of  punishment  in 
this    form    does     not    seem     to    be     required    in    our 
higher  schools,  where  the  pupils  very  generally  appear 
to"  be    animated    by    the    good    spirit   which    should 
accompany   promotion    to    a    higher  sphere. 


COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION  :     CLASSICS    AND    MATHE- 
MATICS. 

In    estimating    the    work   done    by  the    Grammar 
Schools  in  ClasBicB  un.l   MathematicB,   it  seems  unfair 
that   the   character   of    those  which   arc   really   what 
the    Grammar  Schools   ought  to   be-nurseries  of  the 
Universities  -  should    suffer     .y  their  being    classed 
with    others,    which   are  not  required   in   .heir  local- 
tie,   for   such    work   at  all.      Gran.n.ar  Schools  have 
,,een   opened    in    places    where    there   is   no    .lemand 
,„r   University  training,  nor  even   for  instruction  m 
Classics   and    Mathematics   of  a  lower  grade   than   is 
required    for   matriculation  ;    places  where  the   wants 
„t    the    community    would    be    fully    supplied  by    a 
„„od    English   education.       In   such    places   i.    would 
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be     untv.'isonrtblo     to     expect     thiit     niucli    should     be 
<lono  in  ( 'lassies  and  Miitbeiniitics.     The  eliissical  part, 
at  least,   is  th(ir()u<,dily  uni)opulai-.      Parents,  at   home, 
speak   of  it  to  their  eliildren   (and  with   pcn-fect  truth) 
as    a    thiiii,'    that    is    not    i^oinjj;   to    help   them    in    the 
least     to    "  .ti;et    on  "    in    the    world  ;    and    the    ])upils, 
at   school,  show  tluuuselve-?    ajit    enough   in   taking  up 
the   ]»arental    view,    evincing   no    taste   for   the    study, 
going    about    it    with    a    listless    and    reluctant    spirit, 
regarding    it,    in    short,    as    so    much   of    slavij-labour. 
Nominally,    there   is  work  done,   which  you  would   not 
look      for      in     such     rural,     or     comparativcily    ruial, 
lo('aliti<js.      You  are  told,    for    example,    of  a    class    in 
<.'oesar.      Yon    are    anxious    to    see;    how    Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries    are     read,     amid  green     fields     and    under 
the    shade    of    forest    trees,    l»y    boys    and    girls    who 
are    dcjstined  simply     for    the    honournbh^    ocfuj)ations 
of    farm  life.       The     Csesar     class    is    calhid     up,        A 
few     moments     suffice     to    show    you    what    |)rospect 
the    j)U[)ils  have  of    profiting    by    the  study    of   Latin, 
and    to    what    extent    they    relish    their    work.       Not 
one    of    the    class    can    conjugate;    *'  volo  "  ;    startling 
innovations    on    declension    are    perpetrated,    such    as 
fr'ujus,  fngi !       Equally    startling    liberties    are    taken 
:atiou  ;     whilst    "  vlcos   ouos     inceuderent " 
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^iven  as    ''the    vi//»:/es    which  shoiihl   he   hvrnt,"    puts 
you     in    i.ossos«ion     at,    once   of    the    styh;   of    transbi- 
tion.      Y(.u    see  at   a    -lance  that    the    whole    thin-  is 
miserably     vuneal  ;    that,    as     classical     schools,     such 
schools  are    wholly    unnecessary,  and    that  the   sooner 
the    nc>w    law    rcleas.'s    them    IVoni    the    yoke   of   com- 
pulsory    Latin    the  brtter.       Tin.e   will  show    whether 
it    will     bo     ])ossille     or     expedient    to     maintain     all 
these     schools     even     as     Hi-h     English     Schools.       In 
H.any    cases,     certainly,    the    Common     School     would 
meet    the   educational    necessities    of  the    locality,   and 
the    presence    of     the    weak    Grannnar    School,    whilst 
it    draws     otV     nourishment     from     a     more     vigorous 
institution     elsewh(>re,     hinders     the    natural    develop- 
ment of   the  Common   School  by  assuming  a   portion 
of  its   work,  and   dividing   its   responsibility.     Exclud- 
ing from   our  consideration   these  unnecessary  schooh, 
we    liave    a    respectable     residue    -respectable    botli    as 
to    number    and   achievements -which    are    bo7ia  fide 
classical     and    mathematical    schools,     sound    membei-s 
of  the  educational  system,    intermediate  between    the 
Common    School  and  the   University,  and,  from  time 
to    time,    in    different    degrees,    recruiting   the    ranks 
•of  the    latter. 
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I  might,  furnish  you  with  uiuch  from  my  own  ohser 
vation  which  would  contribute    to   show  how  hirgc   a 
body    of  well-trained    and     accomplished    scholars   our 
Universities    have  sent  forth — possessing  sound   ju(l;»- 
ment,  tact  and  skill,  and  ])atient  |)erseverance,  as  well 
as    scholarship — for    the    management    of    our    higlier 
public  schools,  and  which  would  afford  proof  the  moat 
satisfactory  that    their    valiiabU'   services  have  largely 
promoted    the    education    of    the   youth    of   our    land. 
Defects    of    method     may,     no    doubt,     Ite    here    and 
there    pointed    out,    arising,    for    the    most    part,   from 
the    large    amoinit   of   work    which    the    masteis  have 
to    do,     for    the    masters     of    our     Grammar    Schools 
are,    as     a    general     rule,    overworked.        Attention    to 
( rreek    and     Latin     Grammar    as     a    separate     study 
i.s    not    sufficiently    regarded    in    some    of    the    schools, 
in  connection    with    the    higher   classes,    the  pupils,    in 
the    cases    to    whicli    1    allude,   being    usually    limitoij 
to   such    points   of   inflection    and   construction    .is    the 
text    of   the   prepared    lesson    may    hapjnMi    to   suggest. 
Again,    in     some    of    the    schools,    Latin    coujposition 
ia    prose    and     verse    might    be    more    actively    culti- 
vated,  and    carried    further.      I    hoj)e,    moreover,  .soon 
to    see   the   day   when    none  of   our    Giammar  School 
masfters     .shall     bo    so     pressed     for    time     as     to     be 
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tempted,    for    the    sake    of    saving     time,    to    adopt 
with    the    junior    pupils,    or    with    any    pupil.s    who 
have     not    reached     a     proficiency     to    justify     audi 
freedom,  the   practice  of  tratislation,  t^)   tiie  exclusion 
of  construing  or   talcing   word  for  word.     To    the  toi^ 
early     and     injudicious     adoption     of    translation     we 
owe    such    renderings    amongst    the    lower    classes   as 
tiiis  :     "  /inbccilll    (iniml    est   superstilio  "~ "  Sitperst!- 
t!on     Is    a     weakness    of    fh<-    miufl"     whilst    in     the 
}d<dier    classes     it     must     largely    encourage    the    sub- 
stitution   of  the   too   liberal   helps   in    Anthon's  Notes 
for  the  patient   use  of  th(^  grammar  and   tht^  lexicon, 
with     the     delusion     thence     naturally     arising,     that 
mere     Ihiency    of    translation     is     knowledge    of    the 


language. 


COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION  :      KNOLISH    nRANCllKS. 

1  come  now  to  the  weak  point  of  our  Grammar 
Schools,  the  education  in  the  Mother-tongue.  Let 
me,  at  the  outset,  so  far  as  the  masters  are 
concerned,  do  them  the  justice  of  saying  that  1 
recrard  the  general  deficiency  in  this  respect  as 
beincr,  in  the  main,  the  fault  of  the  system  under 
which    they    have    l)eeu   working,    or,    more    strictly, 
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of  that    f'catur*'    <»i    tlic    systt'in    which    has    |>n'.s('iit('(l 
a    Ktroni;    temptation    to    tlie    conipaiativo     uc^'h'ct   of 
Kiiiilish.     hy     \iitually     t'oriiiiiL,'     liatin    upon    all,   and 
jUixiii^'     the    inastci'.s     a     iummIIcssIv    heavy     amount    ot' 
chussieal     \\(trk,    and     that,    to    a     larufci    extent,     witli 
pajjils     hanl     to     tc;u-li,     liecansc^     most    nnwillinji;    lo 
learn.      As    to    nnpri)lital>ie    Latin   and   (Jrei-k,    in  (.on 
junction    with     neijlei'ted     ICm,dish.     I     have    met    with 
that    ill     every    stanc     t'loni     the    l)oy    of     loiiiteeu    or 
tit'teen   who,    with   the    "•hinie    ot'  the     Latin    noun-end- 
intfs    rinn'in;^'    in    his  t-a        wrote    in    his   dictation  "  au 
and  es '"   tor  *•  assii^jnees  '-    to    the  yonnj^   man    in   thrt 
"  A  nahasis,'"    who    saiily     contraNcned     the    historian's 
estinnite  of  the   character  ot   (Jvrus,    by  attributin''  lo 
that   natni-ally    humane   i)rinco,   not   tin*    cutting    <1owm 
of    tin'    trees    in   the    park    of    I'elisys,    lint    the    cutt 
ing    to   pieces    of    the    uidiappy    Ikdisys     himself,    the 
novel    rendering    being    elucidated     atid    confirmed    by 
the    equally   novel    comment,    that    this    was    a    mode 
of  punishment   peculiar  to   the   Persians.     Thi.s  lattei- 
incident  occurred  at  one  of  our  rural  schools.     Now, 
supposing  there    had   been   no    classical  school    at  this 
place,    what    would    have    been    the    effect  ?       Either 
the    young  man,   who  was  simj)ly  throwing  away  the 
time  expended   upon   Greek,   would  never  have   taken 
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up    that     langu..,-o    at    all,     (•ontinin-    hinisolf  to    his 
own  ;     or,    tho    circunistanceH    of   liis    caso    i)oimitting, 
h»'    wi)nUl    havo   been   sent    as   a  l)()ar<l»'r  to    a    distant 
school,  whciv  his  (lioek   might   iiave  bccomo  a  reality. 
As    to     reading    the     Motiier-tongiie     withont     intelli- 
1,'ence,     I    shall    content    myself   with    a  single   case  in 
connection    with    another    of    our    rural    schools.     The 
linos  on    the   ^' ComI   /^/.sr,;/,"    in  the  fifth    Book,   w(>re 
criven    to    a    class   t)f  about    a  dozen,    both    male    and 
female     pupils,    some     two    or     thn^e    of   them     being 
young    wonuMi.      None    of    the     class    could    give     nu- 
the    meaning   of    '•»'/>// em  era/"  —  the    opinion    of    the 
.M-eater    number   inclining   to    ''numerous"  :     '' tcnteA 
fiehV     was     considered     to    indicate     '' tho     hihnhitrJ 
world;-     and     the    allusion      in     the     line     "  oVr     th^ 
whh'lifool    ripens    the    rind    of  ijold "     was    lost    upon 
all.        It     was    one    of    the    too     num<'rous    cases     in 
which    English    had    been    sacrificed,    and    that    for    a 
miserable  quantum  of  Eatin,  of  uo  appreciable  value, 
for  the    pujuls   were    only    about    the    middle   of    Ar- 
nold's   First    Book  ;   their    work    was    utterly  without 
life  ;  most  of  their  time,   1    make  no  doubt,   had  been 
grudgingly    given    up    to    an    unprotitable    subject    in 
which    they    felt    no    interest,    whilst  that    instruction 
in    their    own    language,   which    would    have   been    of 
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real    service    to.    them     had     been     very     imperfectly 
imparted. 


NATURAL     SCIEXCE. 


Meu  are  becoming  more  and  more  persuaded 
every  day  th:it  instruction  in  Natural  Science 
should  form  an  element  in  every  system  of  lil)eral 
education.  This  is  not  merely  a  jwpular  predilection 
arisiii,:^  from  the  practical  character  of  such  instruc- 
tion, closely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  duties  and 
employments  of  life,  and  the  requirenuMits  of  modern 
civilization.  Some,  indeed,  may  ju'ess  the  introduc- 
tion of  Science  into  education,  solely  on  the  i^'rouud 
of   its    utilitv  ;    but   there 
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period  in  tLv'  Universities  and  (he  l»adin<i;  l*ublie 
Schools  of  the  mother-laml,  to  meet  this  \ie\v.  aial 
to  satisfv  a  demand  which  has  been  stciidilv  •'\n\\- 
ini^  in  strength  ami  popularity.  Tliese  chamres  are 
certainly  no  weak  concession  to  external  pressure. 
They  rather  indicate  that  the  j»oj)uIar  ji'di^nuMit  on 
this     point     is     sound,     and      harmonizes      with      the 
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iperf'ectli 


xouvictions  of  inen    wl.o,   in  an  eminent  degree,  liave 
made   the    theory    and   practice   of  education    a    study. 
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EXAMINATIONS    FOR    AmilSSlON. 

Is      the      low      measure     of      attainment      in      the 
Knglish       lan.uuage.     s(t      pn-afnlly      evinced,      to      be 
the    hiirht'st    measure    of    ('omn)on    School    work     m 
that     dcpartun-nt  I        \>     it    to     be     the    standard    of 
admission    i.U-    the     High    Sciiool?       Will     the    High 
School     rcaliz*'    what     wc    have    a    right    to    expect    of 
it.   if   it    start    frcni    a     point    so    U)W    down  I      If   tin' 
standard    in    Knglish   <;ramn.;.r    he    not    raised,    1   fear 
that     many    of   our    High     Schools    will     be    high    in 
name     only.        I      speak     'f      Knglish    (Irannnar     only, 
l„.caus<.     that     IS     really,    ax     I     have    said,     our     weak 
p.>int,    and    because     1     see    no    ijecessiiy    for    recom- 
n.endin-     an     advance     m     any    Mit^-r    subject.      The 
Mandard    in     arithmetic     is    cmainlf     low.    but    I    see 
no  cause   tor   uneasiness   o,.    that    bead.      Our   Connnon 
School    teachers    are    pr.tty    certain     to    exe.-..!     that 
.standard.      'Hu-     comnu-rca!     sj/isit     oi     the     age,     the 
excessive  admiration   lu-slowe,!   by    parents  and  tnend« 
upon   the    chihl    who    is    -  Muart    in   tigures,"    wnl   keep 
them    up    to    tin-    mark    at    lea>t.     ui    n.ost,    CHJies    will 
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send  them  Ijevoud  it  ;  aiul  Liin;ij:ua<:j«',  tlioiii;h  com- 
paratively of  slow  growtli,  will  continue  to  siillei', 
as  1  am  satislicd  it  lias  sutVercd.  tVom  tlie  dispro 
portionate  amount  of  time  and  lalioui"  bestowed 
upon  Aritlimetif.  uTd(>ss  the  <,Madation  ln'tween  the 
(Vimmon  School  and  the  Hii;h  Sclnxd  he  so  adjusted 
as  t<i  prevent  it.  1  am  (piitf  of  opinion,  then, 
that  some  advance  ol"  tlie  stamlard  in  Knu;lish 
rjframmar  is  desirahl*'  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hi<;;h  School,  which  ought  to  he,  not  what  in 
rural  distiicts  the  firaminar  School  is  too  often 
now.  a  foi'ced  and  tWule  atljunct  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Conimoi\  School,  init  th»'  natural  outgrowth 
of  its  strength.  It  is  surely  reasonable  to  exju^ct 
that  oui"  High  Schools,  which  are  to  he,  shall 
have  a  function  more  exalted  than  that  of  drill- 
ing thcdr  j)uj)ils  in  the  tifth  l»ook.  Our  High 
Schools,  it  seen)'*  to  me,  should  aim  at  conduct- 
ing theii'  senior  |»npils  along  the  higher  walks 
of  Kniilish  Literature,  traininj;  them  to  observe 
the  beauties  of  our  host  authois,  and  not  le;^  to 
detect  what  is  objcctionalde  in  sj)irit.  or  defective 
in  taste,  or  faulty  in  style  ;  uid  enou:;h  should  be 
read  to  excite  a  relish  for  what  i>  true  and  pure 
and     elevatinu;    in    literatur       with     hii    utt*^      listast« 
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for,  and  an  instinctive  rPCoitin<;  from.  tTie  wicti'licd 
stntr  in  the  .Impc  of  ten-i  out  novels  and  other 
tra>hv  ]iuli  Ication  .  silly  and  trilliiiir  :i1  the  best, 
wliicli  aro  widfly  i-ii  culattMl  ihronL.diont  tho  Province. 
Is  tilt'  llii;h  >cln)()l  likely  to  do  its  work  ell'tctively, 
if  it  has  to  ?onin)ence  with  teaclnnir  some  <>f  the 
nierelv    rlehientarv    ])rincipU's    of    tj;raniniar '       If    its 

*•  til  ' 

junior  class  cm  do  no  more  than  sinijily  |>arse 
such  a  stiitcnci!  as  ••  \\c  fiercely  souj^ht  the  life  of 
liis  eneniv  "  ;  is  ineai)al)Ie  of  writini:  from  dictation 
a  sentence  t-nihodyinj;  any  of  the  more  dithiidr  words 
of  the  lan^uaj^e  ;  and  unable  to  iipply  the  rules  of 
sviitJix   so    as   to    know    ami   correct    any    violation    of 

those    rule-  ? 

(  ()N(LUT>1NG    REMAllKS A    PLEA    FOR   THE    CLASSICS. 

The  main  jinuciiile  of  the  prcjosfd  new  .aw,  by 
which  the  Hi<:h  Schools  are  to  be  ounKtitutwi,  is, 
beyond  dispute,  a  sound  on<-,  that  ts.  tltet  tdsere  shall 
be  no  induceujent,  in  the  nhape  of  ^pJaiying  for 
(Government  (irant.  to  make  the  >X\iif  «*"  Clas^i.-s 
other  than  voluntary.  ExpeneHce  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  it  is  tiie  only  prnioiph'  ^uted  to  the 
circumstances    of  the   country,    axid  the    only   cue   on 
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Nvliich  the  education  of  our  youth  can  he  judici- 
ously and  protitahly  carried  on.  l\ihlic  o))inion  on 
this  ])oint  is  sound  and  just,  and  tlie  people  at 
large,  when  that  i)rinciple  shall  hecoine  the  law  o\' 
the  lauil,  will  t'<?el  as  though  an  intolcrabh;  bunltii 
had  iteeu  lifted  from  them.  We  would  not  seek 
U)  chill  the  fervour  of  what  will  he  the  gcneiJil 
rejoicing  ;  hut,  in  the  rcvulsit)n  of  feeling,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  popul.jr  sentiment  may  bo  carried 
to  an  extreme,  and  the  conelnsioi,  adopted,  that  the 
.stii«i\  ui'  the  clas.sics,  as  an  instrument  of  ment:d 
culture,    is    of   little    o\     no    value    at    all. 

Snice  the  claims  of  mo^lern  languages  and  Science 
are  so  f\illy  recognized  in  oni'  Universities,  there  is 
no  danijer  of  our  returning  t..  the  idolatrous  exalta- 
tion of  the  rliissii-s  at  tlie  exj»ens«'  of  othei-  bi-anehes. 
but  there  is  danger  of  a  blind  and  unreasoning 
j)rejudice  in  the  np|M>siti'  direction  taking  possessif»n 
of  the  popular  mind.  It  <'unot  i>e  doul)ted  that 
then^  is  a  tendency  towards  such  a  jtiejudiee  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  professional  life,  for  the 
pieaent  at  least,  is  l»y  no  means  inviting  in  point 
of  remuneration,  and  where  tew  have  the  leisure, 
tlie  means,  or  the  inclination,  to  pursue  scholarship, 
for    its    own     sake.       JJut    I     trust     that    the    strong 
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M'.llitarian    bias    of    the    age    will    not    lead     us     to 
or^'et    that,    whilst     education    should    unquestionably 
be  practical,  there  is  much    in  education    of   immense 
value,     though     that     value    cannot    be    expressed     in 
dollars  and  cents  ;  that  mental  culture  increases  intel- 
lectual   j.ower;    and    that    there    are    faculties    of   the 
mind  which   lie  who  gave  thein    would    hav<>  us  culti- 
vate,  for  the   improvement    of    the    man,  even  thcuigh 
thev  do    not    directlv    minister   to    the     necessities    of 
life.      AVe  plead  earnestly  in  behalf  of  a  good  general 
education   for  the  yo\ing.      We  deprecate  that  narrow, 
illiberal,  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  pupil,  which 
aims    merely    at   giving    him    what,  as  a   man,  he  will 
need   for    the  occupation    or  profession   lie  is   intended 
to  ].ursue.    and  nothing  beyon(«   it.      A  man  ought  not 
to  lu'   measured  nu  rely  by   his  piofession,  nor  monopo- 
lized bv  his  profession,  m-i-  eln'lied   in   the   gitrb   of  his 
profession.     We  conceive  that  the  study  of  the  Classics 
ought    not    to    be    left    out    of    any    plan    of    general 
education  ;    that    it    gives    enlarged    views  ;     helps    to 
lift    the     mind     above     a    hard     materialism,     and    to 
excite    interest    and    sympathy    in    the    experiences  of 
human     life  ;     and,    certainly,    that    course     of    study 
de^erves    to     be    hehl     in     honour,    as     an    instiannent 
of    mental     culture,    which     luis     helped     for    ages    to 
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have  said,  beyond  tlisputc.  wise;  and  Just,  ami  atl'iii'd- 
the  best  and  the  only  suitable  system  I'mi-  tin- 
educiitii)n  of  our  voutli  I'cuorallv.  wo  notice  wiin 
satisfaction  tlic  ('Uijdiatii'  testimony  it  beai-s  to  tin 
value  of  clas.siral  instruction,  in  the  ))rovi.-ion  it 
proposes  to  make  for  the  "  estal)Iislimeni  of  superior 
chissical    schools,"'    in     the    shape    of    ('olle^iate    Insti- 


tute: 


Whilst      we      shall      look      ehiellv      to      tlie 


Universities  antl  to  our  Collegiate  Institutes  to 
guide  tlu;  popidar  taste  in  the  riiilit  dir(>etion,  and 
to  ivUvance  the  interests  of  superior  education,  we 
are  uhul  to  assure  ourselves  that  etleetiNc  aiil  uiav 
be  exi»ecteil  troni  olln  r.->  of  or''  (Grammar  ►Sehoois, 
.  hich  may  not  have  resources  suilicient  U}  raise 
theui  to  the  dignity  of  institutes,  but  whieli  will 
go  on  doing  a  real  work,  and  will  do  it  all  the 
better    when   they  come    to   woik    under    the   proposed 
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animated    by    a    better    spirit.      Jlomer    makes 
the    arming    <»f     the     hero     form     })art     (jf     his    des- 

!ind     justly  ;      for     if     the 
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armour  be    bad,    or    ill   girt    on,    tlio    warrioi    will   bo 
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cmltarrassf'd,  aiiil  liis  j.ci-il  incroascd  in  the  li^lit, 
( »iir  t'.hicatidiial  iiistituti(»iis  siij>]tly  us  with  tlie 
West  ot'  aniiour.  airl  we  have  luiMi  anionu'st  us 
well  qualiiifil  to  Ljird  our  youth  with  it,  hccauso 
tlioy  wear  it  thcnisclvcs  so  wclh  We  rcr^Mnl  wltli 
thaiiUl'ul  >atis{action  wliat  has  heoii  done  in  time 
jiast,  r\fn  und<'.'  a  dfl'cctivc  (Jnunniar  Scliool 
sViHteui  ;  wf  looi<  with  liope  tor  the  much  more  that 
shall  lie  dour  undi-r  an  iuiiuoved  system  in  time 
to    come. 


SKCTIOX    ir. 
Fnn.i    ll.r<nt  ,o,'  tJu;  Year  ISGO. 

MINUTE     OF     COUNCII,     KKLATIVE    TO     THE     ADMISSION 

OF    GIULS. 

A  hrief  notice  may  he  bestowed  on  the  effect 
ju-oduced  hy  the  Minute  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  sanctioning  the  admission  of  girls  on 
the  same  footing  as  boys,  as  a  concession  to  public 
opinion.  Whilst  the  adoption  of  such  a  regulation 
could  not  be  avoided,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the 
influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  education  of  our 
girls.  The  Chief  Superintendent  wisely  advised  at 
the   time,    as    the    passing  of  a    new    law   was  appar- 
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ently  so  near  at  hand,  that  no  change  in  t]i«' 
coni'se  of  instruction  should  ho  made,  hut  tlic 
inducement  to  auguicnt  the  financial  resources  of 
the  schools  was  too  strong,  and  so  the  privilege 
was  eagerly  seized  ui»on,  whilst  the  advice  was 
generally  disn;garded.  'J'he  '"new-horn  rage  for 
Latin  "  burst  forth  with  redouhled  vehcnienc(S  ami 
large  nnmhers  of  girls  were  })roni}>tly  herded  into 
Arnold,  or  the  Introductory  ]>ook.  The  phrase 
"  qualifying  Latin  "  is  well  understood  at  present 
in  the  schools,  and,  T  need  hardly  say,  is  noi 
taken  to  niear.  qualifying  for  higher  stages  of 
classical  study,  for  advanced  intellectual  culture, 
or  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  girls  can  learn  J^atin,  and  learn  it 
to  good  purpose  too  ;  in  Horace  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  one  girl,  in  particulai-, 
who  gave  me  the  second  ode  of  the  First  Book 
with  an  accuracy  and  spirit  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  ;  but  this  nieiciless  and  swee})ing  con- 
scription, if  I  may  so  term  it,  what  is  it  but 
mischievous  and  cruel  ?  And  how  nnich  longer  ai"e 
we  to  endure  a  system,  which  specially  rewards 
some  of  our  j)Oorest  schools  with  the  increased  grant 
of    money,    in    proportion    to    the    relentless    energy 
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with  wliich  unhHppy  girl-conscripts  are  jn-essed  into 
the  Tutnxhictory  Book,  incapable,  the  while,  of 
speaking  and  writing  their  own  language  correctly. 
The  rcmedv,  it  is  to  be  hoited,  will  not  be  deferred 
nnich  longer ;  meanwhile  the  Inspector  and  masters 
must  do  what  they  can  to  recommend  the  non- 
classical  course  witu  its  ai)propriate  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

STANDARD    OF    ADMISSION. 

In    my  last  report   I   gave  it    as    my  opinion   that 
the    standard    of    admission    into    the    High    School 
ought   not   to    be,    in    English,   so   low    as    it   is   now 
for    entrance    into    the   Cirammar    School,  in   the    case 
of  those   who  are  to  take  the  classical    course.       Ex- 
tended    acquaintance     with     our     public    schools    has 
strengthened     my  convictions    on    this    head  ;    for,   in 
spite    of    n-y  persistent    effort.-     in    the    direction    of 
increased    culture    of  the    Mother- tongue,    I    have   but 
little    imi)rovement     on    the    whole     to    record.       My 
view   of   the    matter   is   simidy   this,   that   the   natural 
development    of   the    Common    School    is    checked    by 
not    having    a    point    in     English    accjuirement  suffici- 
ently   advanced    to    aim    at.    and  that    tuition    in    the 
English   language   is   often   characterized   by  compara- 
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tive     Wiiiit     (»f     litV     iuiil     ''ood     svstcii 


VN 


l.ilst 


;in 


imrc.'vsoiiMiilc  .imouiit  of  time  iind  cllort  is  fxpciidcd 
luit  «iidy  oil  Ariiliiiit'tic,  Itiit  cvcii  iHi  Al^rlira  iiiid 
( Jconu'trv,  wldcli  makf  a  sli(»\v,  ami  ar«'  admired 
iiiiich    i>n    tilt'    iii'inciplt'    of    '^ot/nif    I't/iiofinn    />)'(>   inari- 


iii/i('(i. 


It     is    tt)    ill'     feared,      'ii     the    other     hand. 


that  the  lli,i,di  Sehocd  will  not  _i,'eueially  ac(-oiin»li>h 
what  we  hope  to  i^t't  tVom  it  in  Science  and  the 
hi;,dier     blanches     of     Knglish     Literature,    wlien      th'; 


stai"tin,i(    point    is    so   lo 


w, 


I 


wU 


lie    ol 


>e    on  ('CMM 


1      1. 


those  who  ace  apt  to  id«iitity  the  extension  of 
.sup(!rior  education  with  the  I'ajiid  ninltiplic-ilion  of 
JIit,di  Schools,  that  to  raise  the  standard  ot  admis- 
sion would  unduly  restrict  the  nund)er  of  i  I  i,i,di 
Schotds  ;  but     1    answer    that    the   countiy    would   "^aiu 


nothiuir     more    in     tim(!     to     rnuw, 


froi 


n    i(;ei»i( 


bl, 


an( 


superduous  llii,di  Schools,  than  it  does  from  its 
feeble  and  superfluous  (iraminar  Schools  now;  that 
the  Higii  School  is  not  a  benefit  till  the  ilii^di 
School    is    re(juired  ;     and    that    we    are    doing    a    ]»osi- 


tivi;    wrons    to    the    C 


ommon 


School,   wjien    we   estab- 


lish a  FIi<^h  School,  nuucly  because  its  numbei-s  will 
be  smaller  iiiul  the  school  nior(^  select,  or  for  any 
oth(U'  reason  apart  from  the  natuial  development  of 
the  educational  system.    It  is  idle  to  expect  tlie  vig(»r- 


^^UH 


Wv^h   Srhool    to    sprin<4 


mou  School  ;    im< 


1    we   ciinnot    V('i,'ai 


from     tlio   .Uv.'irt'c.l    Coni- 
(l  ilio   iiu'io   nmlti- 


|ilicMli<'n    ( 


,f    lliM-l,    ScIhx.Is    MS    iK'in-    nccr 


--:in 


Iv     tl 


in 


<'X 


tousion   <.f  sui.orinr  ♦nIiu-hI  loii. 


tliat    t'iK'll     llU'lllhtT    ( 


.f   llio 


s\s 


\V»'    UUlst    Sfc    to    It 
lir;iltllV    COn- 


triii   IS   111  a 


aition,   aiul  ?i...rr..nMin,-    its   l-roj. 


n-  I'lim-tions.  and  that 


the  tMhicatiou   nv 


hifh   I 


ircctM 


Ics   that  o 


,f  the  Hiuh  S.'hool 


is   not    c'U 


yiitistii'd   on 
for    the 


t  short    l>v  an  mitiiiit 


.Iv  stroke.      I   slumhl  h 


the    Nvlioh'    uith    .lie    Maiulai.l    prescn 


hc.l 


non-classica 


be    williiij:;    to    ac 


•('j>t 


111 


Arithinotic,    if    that    wiv 


I    oomse."'  except    that  1   shouUl 

rhat    h)\ver    proHcieiicy 

)nler    to 


a    sol  new 


IICCC 


'ssurv    '11    < 


real 


vcg: 


•h    a   higher   point    i 
ud     to     this     hitter 


I'ai'dish    (Iranimar  ;    aii< 


I    in 


hu'd     stated      iu     >su./h     terms 


htani 


ahilitv,    not  inert 


snli 
h 


I  cot, 


1 


wouhl    have    the 
as     shouhl     imply 


■Iv    to  analyze    and   ) 


arv 


sentence,    hut     to    app 


narse   any    ordiu- 
il(»    rules 


Iv    the    more    simple    ru 


of    li 


ramnia 


tical    coiistrnction    so     a> 


to    correct    any 


violatittns     o 
plain   terms 


f    those     rn 


l(>s.      What    we     want    is,    ni 


this,   that   caiulidates   tor    ai 


Imission    into 


tiie 


Hi-h    Schoid     should    U-    reasonal.ly   capable    o 


six 


ak 


Ul! 


an 


,1     writing    their    own    language 


\vi 


(•< 


mtraili' ting     some 


„f    the     simplesi      prii^'iples 


thout 
.f 


o 


trrammar 


I     do    not    mean,    of    course,    that    they 
•omposition,    but    that     they 


should     be     expert    in    c 
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slionlil  Ito  al)lt'  to  .satist'v  tlio  eximiiiuM'  that  iUcy 
are  capabh^  of  (listiiij^uisliiiii;  wliat  is  not  maininar 
tVoin  what  is  «^raiuiiiar.  In  point  of  fa<t,  1  f»>ol 
satistit'd  tliat  I  am  not  aiming  at  any  (h'givc  of 
knowlrdgu  of  Englisli  Oiammar  hii^hor  tlian  lias 
boon  contcmphitt'd  by  the  Council  of  I'ublicr  InKtruc- 
tion  •  in  prescribing  tho  standard  for  non-classical 
pupils,  but  much  depends  n|)on  tlu;  mc^tluxl  taken 
to  ascertain  and  to  ensur(>  that  knowledge  of 
pjuglish  (irannnar ;  and  whilst  I  should  be  one  of 
the  last  to  dejireciate  analysis  in  its  beaiing  upon 
intelligent  reading,  I  can  testify  from  experience 
that  in  some  of  the  schools  the  study  of  gramma- 
tical construction  has  been  largely  saci'ifice(l  to  it  ; 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  comi)laint  made  by 
an  able  8upei'intendent  of  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
though  ex])ressod,  j)erhaps,  in  t(n'ms  rather  harsh, 
that  pupils  are  met  with  "glibly  rep(!ating  an 
unintelligibhj  jargon  of  analysis  after  months  of 
wearisome  study,  and  expiessing  in  most  ungram- 
matical  sentences  such  ))i-inci|)les  of  grammar  as 
their  memories  can  retain."  Most  of  the  analysis  I 
have  met  with  in  our  Grammar  Schools  has  i>een 
of  a  respectable  order ;  to  none  of  it,  certainly, 
could    I   apply    so   caustic    a   description    a>   '*  unintel- 
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ligihle  j.ug.m;"  but  tl.o  unf.»rtu,.it.  conjunction, 
n.ticrd'by  this  Suporintenarnl,  of  i.M.onmc.  ot 
gnunnmtical  construction  with  a  certain  ^oxtor.ty 
at  analysis  I  huvo  movo  than  onco  oncotuitorcl,  an.l 
I  vory  .nuch  aoph'.-o  it.  The  truth  is,  th.re  is  an 
amount    of  oue-sicU.ancsH  in   teaching    which  is  sin.,.ly 

amazing. 

In    th..     ApiuMulix     to    the     Kov.     Jamos     Frascrs 
lle,.or(,   there    is    a    collection    of   -  Muestions    recently 
(lSG:i)    subnutte.l     to    tho    cancli.lates    for    admission 
to     the     Proviaence     High     School."       The    paper    in 
Aritlnnetic    1     should    consi.ler    to     be    too    diiUcult. 
That    in    (Jramn.ar    is    fair    enough.       As    to    orthog- 
raphy,   the    highest    tlight    of    my    ambition    Ims    not 
gone   beyond   such    words   ns    ''spectres,"    "  assignees," 
.'hypocrites,"    a.ul    yet    I     fear    that    not    a    few    of 
our     Canadian     yov.th,     distressed     by    my     relentlesB 
persistency,    hay(.    come    to    regard    me    as    a    sort    of 
persecutor  ;     we    may    imagine,  then,    what    the    sense 
of    persecution    would    be    ^yere    the    ''open    sesame 
of    the    Proyidence    High    School    to   \,e    adopte<l    m 
,,n     ils    fulness     here,    and    such    trial-word,    as    the 
following     propovinded,     some     of     theni     terrible    to 
the    eye    and   to    vocal    org.ns   simply    excrucuiting, 
..ephyr,"     "  synchronical,"      "buoyancy,"     "  idiosyn- 
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iTj\sy,"     *' pciipnoinnoriy."    "  |»liy!!iet«'rv,"    and    so    uu. 
tIir()Ui,'Ii    a   1,'riiii    ai'r;i\'    of  Sdiiic   fif'tv    woids,    iiioic  or 


less    a|i[)alliii'4    m    siia|)(>    aiM    soiiii 


\ 


d.        Hut    tl 


KMI,       \V»» 


are     t'lM.     "  the      I'roviilcii 


('('        St 


■hools      have     a      lii''Ii 


cliai'ac'tci"  for  tlic  afciiiacy  of  their  spclliiin^."  I 
hope  the  time  may  sotiii  einiie  wlieii,  uu<ler  our 
im|)r)\C(l  system,  the  saiue  pi-aiso  may  he  j'lstly 
(•haneii:,'e(l  hy  us.  I  aui  son  n'  to  yi\e  it  as  my 
o|iiiiion.  tliaf  just  now,  we  are  more  reuiote  from 
it    than    it     is    )>leasant    to    confess.       !     have    no    hesi- 


tation,  then,     in    (hclarin-,'    i 


it     to    1 


»e    inv    sti-oiijj;   con- 


viction that  the  stamhird,  as  to  Knj^Iish  <li'a>nmar, 
oUijhl  to  he  raiscil  in  the  ease  of  those  pupils  wlio 
are  tw  h-arn  only  the  J"]m;Hsli  hranches  in  the 
Ili;,'h  Sehooh  or  to  a<M  one  or  more  of  the  other 
intxh'i'n    htnL;ua<'es    to    the    studv    of   their    own  ,     hut 


w 


hat    of    those    who     are    to     stmlv    Chissi 


es,    iiiK 


I     ot 


til 


lose,    esiteeiallv.    w 


\h 


ho    art'    to    enter    the    University  I 


There  is  a  dilliculty  here  whieh  we  must   not  attempt 
to     conceal.         \     imai^ine     that,    if     th(>    .standard     he 


rais(Mi,    us 


T 


proj 


)Ose 


few 


pup 


•lis     won 


Id     1 


»e     a( 


linit- 


ted  to  the  llijL^li  School  under  thirteen,  an  M<(e 
rery  siiitahle  i'or  a  hi;^her  iOnnlish  course  with 
Science  ;     but   would    it   he    advisahle    to   defer    he-du- 


niv^    Ijutin    until   that 


age 


?       'I'hero 


iiro   some     men 
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of    soun.l   juil-.nont    au.l    rxiKM-ieuc,    Nvho    tlunk   that 
n„    lime    is   lost    l.y    wMilin-     till    thul    a-o    has    l.-.n 
,,..u-h.-(l  ;  tli't,    tho    laouiru's    Win-    mov.'   maiuiv,    the 
l,hysiral   tVanu'   Letter  .h'Vrlop..,!,  a.ul  so  mud.   having 
Won    done    in     Knglish,    tho    jTogn'^s    wouM    ho    more 
rapid,    aiul     tliat    tlio     Im-v    nvIio    vnumwu^-vd    at     thir- 
teen,' NvonM    l.r,    al    i!:f    a-.'   of   sixteen,    in    as    --hhI 
a    posilinu    a.    if    la-    had    cnnnneno.l    at   ten.      1    will 
not    attemi.t    t.)    .lispul-    the    sounUness  of    that   view, 
tbou-h     1    must    eonf.ss     that     my    own    pvactiee    ami 
experience    do    not    recommend    it    to    me. 


IN     WlIOSi:     HANDS     IS     Tlir.     ADMISSION     OF     PUPILS     INTO 
TIIK    PIIOPOSKI)    IIK.II    SCHOOLS    TO    15i:    Pl.ACl.D   ? 

llilh.a-to    the    authority    to    admit    pupils    into    the 
(Jrammar     Schools    has    l.een     iu     the     han.ls    of    the 
Grammar      School      Inspector,      admissions      by      Hio 
.nastvrs    being    provisional    ..nly,    and   subje-ot    to    hi^ 
contirmalion.      U     has     been     propose.!     to     make    an 
in.portant    change     in    this     respect,    and,    under     the 
new    law,    to    assign    to   the    several    County    Superin- 
tendents   of    ("omnum    Schools    the    function    of     pro- 
moting    to     the     High     Schools.        I     may     not     be 
uciuahited  with  all  the  reasons  on  which  this  change 
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is  l)as(!(l  ;  hnt  tlit^  luain  object  in  view,  and  tlie 
chief  advantage  wliicli  is  expected  to  be  gained,  is, 
doul)tless,  that  the  Inspector  of  Higli  Schools,  wlio, 
as  Grammar  Scliool  Inspector,  has  now  mort*  than 
he  can  attend  to,  will  he  relieveil  of  a  portion  of 
his    work,    anil    that    the    most    «'h'mentai'v.    which,   in 


some    instances,    consnnu's    u 


hirir 


:e    anutnnt     nl    tune 


and  will  thus  he  enal»h'd  to  do  more  towards 
exanjinin_«c  the  pi-oper  work,  and  dftej-mmin^'  the 
status    of    tln^    school.      Whilst      I     dtjcply     rci^ort     the 

under    the    severt;    prosuic     of 


Inspector's  inal)ilitv 
his  woik,  lo  do  that  work  so  as  to  tuUy  satisty 
liimself,  and  to  I'endcr  his  inspection  liiat  guarantee 
of  etliciency  which  it  oui^lit  to  he  ;  and  whilst  1 
consider    it    most     desirahle,    and,     indrrd,    (tf    ur'ftnt 


II 


ecessitv,     that     relief    should     he     atft'ithd     in     some 


di 


sliaiH!   or   ( 


)thei-,    I     i\-v\    m\ 


se 


CK 


•nstvainrd    lo  sav.   in 


tlie  interest  of  (he  schools,  that  I  frar  it  will 
operate  preindicially  to  l»oth  ('ommon  and  H  i^h 
Schools,    if    the    lnsiu>ctor    or   Inspectors   of  the   latter 


are 


to    h 


uive   nothnig   to   say    to    proinotions    Irom    the 
f»irm<'r.      As    to    the   inconvenience    whii-h    iiertains    to 


th 


e  system  at  present  in  loive,  vi/.  :  that  the 
Inspector's  work  is  excessive,  and  tliat  thf  pro- 
jiosed    change    would,    in     many    instances    matei-ially 
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reduce    thar     work,     I     venture     to    submit,     if     ibe 
admission      vi     impils      l.e      i)ro].eKly,      as      I      cannot 
but    think    it    is,    a    functi.m    of    l.^s    oHice,   then     the 
true    remedy    is    to    he    found,    not    in    alienating    that 
function,    hut    in    apiK-iuting     at    h«ast   one    a.Ulitional 
Inspector.        Let     hut     oj.e    a.hlitional     Inspector     be 
appointed     and    each    will     1-    iu    a     posithu,   to    dis- 
charge   his    duth-s    with    fair    Hliri.nry.       The    ixanii- 
nation      and     admissi..n     of    pupils     is.      it     is     true, 
t-h'tuentary     work,    Imt    it     is     very    important     work. 
It     li.ves     the     goal      of     ihr     h.w.r     sehool,    and     the 
starting-p..int    of     the     highrr.        h      Nirtually    deci^e^ 
^vhether    the    t  •..unnon    School    has  ihnM-  its    part,   and 
in  what   .■..udition    the   High    School    ought    to    accept 
those    who    aro    in    he     the     r.ripienS    of    th,>    higher 
instrurtion    it    has    to  communicate.      If  the   authority 
to  admit  h.'  (>ntruste(\  to  oHe  \U\\,  utdformity.  whi.h, 
in    its.df,    is    a    great    thing,    will     ho    the    result;     in 
the    haiuls   of    many,    w.-    shall    hav,-.    if  not    ditVrrent 
Htandanls,    yet     dithMvut     applicatious    of     the     .sanu' 
standard.      1    do   not   think    it    is   enough    to   >ay    that 
the     High    School    will    l>e    simply    a    sfp    from     the 
high.'st    class    of    th.'    Coninion    Sehooh    the     w.mU    of 
Nvhich     will     he     strh-tly     AvWucA  :     h.r.    though     you 
.Idine    the    w..rk    never    so    Miutly.    it     s.rms    to    me 
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that  tlit'ic  wiil  lif  tliil't'ij'iit  vicw.s  as  to  what  con- 
stitutt'S  tht'  acfi»iiiitli>hiiM'iit  ot'  that  work.  Nciirlv 
equal  as  the  <  'oiiuty  Su|»<'riiitrii(lciits  muy  In'  in 
iataimiiniis.  (h»'\  will  ililiri-,  ai  hast,  in  iutlmiit'iit 
and  t('ni|HTanicnt  :  soni--  will  in'  strict  anil  soru|ni- 
lous  ;  others  will  Ik-  indiilurni.  and  mum*'  icadilv 
iiilincncrd  l»y  tilt'  natural  dt'sirc  that  llif  schools  of 
thiii'  it'spcct  i\"<'  ('i)iiiif  irs  niay  r  .ni|iait'  t"a\  ouialilv 
with  those  ot'  other  couiities  in  point  ot'  lunnheis  antj 
]iro|Miiiion  ot'  Legislative  i^i'ant.  This  very  apju'ition- 
nient,  nioreo\cr.  ni  the  liCi^isla'. i\('  ^'I'ai  '  will  cause 
the    ine\ital)le    diversity    to     lie    nioi-e    kee    ly    felt. 

JJut  what  atleets  nie  n;ost,  as  heini^,  in  uiy  j>i'lg- 
ineni,  most  prejudieial  to  the  intefests  of  the 
schools,  is  ihe  check  which  the  j»rojM>sed  change 
will  ]iut  ujion  the  etl'orts  of  the  Hi.i^h  .School 
Inspector  to  elevate  and  improve  that  all-important 
education  of  «iur  youth  iu  the  grammar  and  litera- 
ture of  their  Mother-tongue,  which  has  heeii  so 
much  negle(;ted.  With  the*  entrance  examinations 
in  his  hands,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  at 
once  to  protect  the  High  Sclu)ol,  and  to  stimuli  <<■ 
its  natural  tril)Utai-y  and  fountain  of  supply,  the 
Common  School,  the  teaciiers  of  which  v/ili  bo  Jed 
to    consider,    with    souk*    interest     and    anxiety,    what 


u 


'J.'- 


ho     oxiu-cts,    ana    to     utlai.t     tlu'iustlvos     to     tlu^    ono 
unitonu    nuuMue    and    stvlo   of    proiioiency    Nvl.irl.    he 
exacts    in    his    into.|nvtatiou    and    ai.j.lu-atiini    of   the 
presciihril    stan.hml.       h     is    no    Mcak     argunu-nt.    1 
think,    in     fav.Mir    of    thr    virw     which     1     am    hnl    to 
take    of    ll  is    n^atter,    that    it    is    the    view    tak^Mi    hy 
our    Civananar    School    uiaslcrs    withont,    1    believe,    a 
sin-h'  .'X..-|.tion.      r.nt    there  is   one   .litlicnlty    which, 
1     conf.^s,    invsi-nts     il.->elf    to     my    mind     as     arising 
out     of      the      javsent      method.        Uoys      and      girls, 
whether    lit    or    not    for     the     Inspector,    are     i-nshed 
forward     into     the     Grammar     School     at     the    staled 
peri.Mls,    an.l    in    the    numerous    cases    in    whicli    they 
a,v     not     fit,     the     task     of    getting    them     ready     is 
thrown     upou     tin-     (irammar     School     ma.ster.      From 
the    monirnt    at    which    they    enter    the    scho<.l,    until 
tin-    Inspector     makes    his    visit,     unless    ample     time 
for    the    preparatory    process    has    Ic.-n    allowed    by    a 
late    visit,    these    new    recruits    are   ol>jects   of    special 
interest,    the   tij>cs  ijrryls,   almost,    for  the    tinn-   being, 
inasmuch     as    on    the  fate  of    each    depends  so    much 
of    government     money  ;      ami     thus     the     master    is 
tenij.te.l     to     bestow      less     attention     on     the      more 
advanced    pnjals,    and    to    neglect,    in    son.e    mea.surt. 
his    proper  work,    in   order    to    undertake    work    with 
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which  it  was  iiovcr  intoiKhul  he  shoiihl  have  any- 
thing to  do.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  often  met 
with     this     anomaly    to     sucIj     an    extent    as     to    do 


seriou 


s    liaiin    to    th(i    (Ji'aniniai-    School,    Imt     1    1 


lave 


had  this  extra  labour  assi^'iied  nioi'o  than  oneo  as 
tl»e  cause  of  iniperleetion  and  failure  in  the  re^nilar 
Graniniar  School  work.  It  certaii  ly  would  he  well 
to  make  this  state  of  things  im|)Ossihle  for  th(^ 
future;  and  i  do  not  see  how  that  can  he  done 
without  the  intervf'ution  of  tlw  County  Su|teiinteii- 
dents.  Hut  why  take  the  lueliminarv  examination 
altogetlu'i*  out  of  the  High  School  Inspectoi's  hands, 
if  there  he  any  ]>rosj>ect  of  his  work  being  cur- 
(ailetl  by  the  ajipointment  of  an  additional  Inspector? 
Why  should  not  the  County  SujMiintcndenls  (h'sig- 
nate  those  whom  they  consider  lit  lor  jiromotion, 
and    the    High    School     Inspector   admit  I 


NKCKSSITY     FOR     IlNLAIUiKP     TKUMSION     FUU 
INSl'KCTlOiN. 

In  your  **  Special  licport/'  published  in  iJSd}^,  yoii 
declare  your  conviction  that  "  inspection,"  in  the 
very  satisfactory  form  in  whi«ji  it  exists  in  iloll.tnd, 
*'  is    the    life,    the    soul    of    tin;    Dutch    system,    as    it 


Sd 


you 

thr 


* 


must    bo    of    any    ollici^'nt    systoui    cf    iml.lic    instruc- 
tion."       Entc'i-taining    so    stion;;ly     as    you     do    Una 
oonviction,  you    cannot    but  bo    anxious— as   'wxAwA  I 
know    you    ai-o--  to    do    all    in    your    powor    towards 
cxton.lini,'    and     improving     the    necessarily    iniiH-itect 
system    of   inspection    wl.icli    is  nil  that  the  Gnunmur 
Schools    of    Ontario    at     present    enjoy.        Vou    have 
recomn.end.'d,   and    will  donbtless   be  seconded  by   the 
Legislature  of  the   Province   in  cstabjishin.-r.   a   greatly 
improvc.l     system     of     inspection     for     the     Common 
Schools,     a     i>rovision,     in     fact,     so     far     biyond     the 
present    notoriously   inellicimt   one    that  wc  may   hope 
it     will     have    a     most     marked    inlliu'nci'    in     raising 
our    Common    Schools.        I    should   be  glad    to    cherish 
tl„.    linpe    that     the  liiijtrovement  thus  attenijited^   ami 
likely    ti.    be     call  ied     out,     in     cotinection     wiili     «^^f 
olenienlar.v    schools,    will    b.'     rNten(h-(|     ff|    fl'lf    Hig" 
Schools,    s..    that    evrry    chance,    undel-    cIrcumstanceH 
the    most   favourable,  inay   bo  given  them   to  <lo   their 
work    well,    and    to    make    up    for     the     shortcomings 
of    (h..     past  -.     and     perhaps     it     may    lie     well    now, 
when    we    are    on    the     eve     of    n.at.'rial     changes    to 
folloNv    up    the    elVorts    made    in     this   direction   b\    my 
p.vdec.ss-.r.    and    to    bring    the    niibjcct    again    b.-foro 
the    l-ublic    mini.       .\    fi-ebl-    voice     hen-     and    there 


;?G 


has    Itofii    laiNtd    in     Kngliiud     against     State     iiis]i(M' 
tioii    (»ii    the     ground,     wliicli     tlicir     is     no     siillioicnt 
evidence    to  sustain,   that  sncli    inspection   is  not   likc^l 
generally    hy    parents,    and     that     it    discourages    jneii 
from    seeking    the    mastership    of    schools     suhjeet     to 
sucli     insjH'ction.       These    statements     i-est     upon     the 
smallest      hasis     imaginahle.         That      j»arents     should 
ohject    to    that     supei\  isi  m    ot'    tjie     sdiools     \i\    (((m 
jM»tont    and    iiKh-jiendent    ollicers   which   is    one  of  tin 
best    jiossiMe    guarantees    that    theii'    childien     will    l»e 
^\•ell    taught,    is    incompi  ehensilile,    as     il     is    ceitainh 


vei'V    far    fruui    Iteing    the   fact 


That 


men    who   w)>li 


to    oljtain    schools,   hut     terl    (hat     tiny   are    not  (|  lali 


lied      to      raise      ii     sclmul      to      that      statu.- 


whicli 


g(»Ve||in!ent  inspector  would  l»e  juslifleil  (all  ciicum 
blaiices  of  position  and  material  heing  couNideic  1) 
in  reijuiring,  i>  much  more  easily  understood;  that 
there  are  stJlue  men  anionj'st  the  l(l|  Head  .MaHlers 
«)f  our  (irammar  Schools  who  ma\  meet  ihe  hisjKrtof 
at  his  olhcial  visit  with  that  courtoy  whiidi  I  ha\i' 
Hot  tailed  to  receive  in  a  single  in  ance,  but  Wituld 
nuu'h  pieler.  notw  ith-.tandiny,  being  left  to  tliem 
M'lvt?H,  i  cannot  denv  ;  hut  ot  this  I  am  tirndy 
persiuided,  that  a  large  pioportion  of  our-  masters 
ilcsire    Jiotliiu''    more    earnestlv    than    that   the  system 
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,,t   inspcrtion    slxmUl    l.c    tlu-    u...st    otlici.Mit    they  can 
l.avc,   iis    wrll    as    that     tlu'     ivports     sent     in    to    the 
<U.,,artuuM,t    l.y    the    lusiKH-tor  niiglit   !>.'   nui.le    to    tell 
with   <lin'c-t    un.l    .Icci.hMl    HU.t    on   their  own   rrason-^ 
i.l.h-   hopi-s   of  !Mlvanc.'tn(MU,   an.l  on   tl.o  prosperity   of 
the    srl.ools.       Th.'sc    uwu    M     that    they    an'    .U)in- 
their   vvo.k   honestly  aw.l   welh  and   what   they  particu- 
larly   desire   is.   that    their    work,    in    its  every  hranch, 
,„ay     he     thoroi.-hly     inspected     hy    a     man    able    to 
j,„ljr..    of    it,    and    disposed     t..     d<.     then,    justice  ;  so 
that,    far    from     shrinkin.i;     from     ,^'()vernme^lt     inspec- 
tion.  Ih..y   eor.lially    n.vif    it.    a,id    are    -lad    to    Uiivo 
it    as    rompreh.'usive    and    as    sea!chin<,'    as    it    can    be 
,.,.„(h-red.        lint    one   inspector,   from   wliom    two   visits 
,„,.1»    year    are     exacted.      •  annot     do    justier    to     lOl 
schools  ;     no     matt.-r     how     vi-orously     a     man    may 
,h,ow    his    c-ner-ies    into    the     work,      Mich    inspection 
cannot  he  enirh.nt.      No    douht    a  salutary    impression 
may    h.-     miule    upon    a    sehool    .'ven    hy    that    inspec- 
tion,   hut    a    <-on.preheiiHive    and    accurate    estin.ate  of 
iM   the    work    (h.ne    i«i    each    school    is    simply    im|^>s- 
.ihle  ;  and,    as   t(.    paymei>t    for    results  -  a    principle 
aiich    has    been    adopted     with    good    (Ih-ct    in    Eng- 
[■mA        that,      of    course,     is     out     of    the     cp.estion. 
And   yet    I   urn   convinced    that   our   schools   will    not 


SI 

wl 
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^fiv(?  us  full  satisfiictinu  until  that  piiiiciplp  has  Ihm'u 
juloptcd,  in  ('(»iiium;tit)ii  with  avcra;,'*'  attondance,  as 
tln'  Itasis  on  whii'h  the  a]iji»)i'ti(^nin('Mr  of   thf  h'^'islativi- 


g» 


aiit    i.-i    uiaik'.      Niiniln-is   art'    no    int'allililc    L'rit«'rion 


citht'r  of  th»'  couiparativt"  usfffulufss  of  ;i  school  oj- 
of  the  ahilily  witli  which  it  is  comluctctj.  Thcii- 
ai'c    schools    on    our    li.^t     with     the    same,    or     ncafK 


the     same    avcraijc,    wliicii     vct     uillcf    wnirlv     in 


Ar\r 


th 


attainments,    and    skill,    and    energy    ol     the    men     at 
their     head,     and     in     iIh-    com|iaratI\  c     valin'    of    the 


w 


ork    tliev    are    tloinu    for    the    counlrv    at    lar 


•  re 


1 


liavo    li)ok.-d    ovi-r    the    ri-tMi'ns    for    the    latti-i-    h.ilf  oi 
lSf)!>,    and     1     fnid    ih  it    our    'ii  miniar    Schools,    with 


reference!    to     avera!,'e     ,ii  ti-ndaii  •  •,     iiia\ 


di\  ided 


into   six    clas.>es.      In    n-.iid    t(t    liie    lii>,t    ;\\o    classes, 


which     stand    hii,di<'Nt     in     ninnheis,     I     do    not      kno 


w 


that     the     |»iesfnt     motir     of     a|)|iort  ionnirni      in\olves 
anv    verv    sensililc     injustice;     luit 


HI     e\t  rv      oiM'      ol 


tlie     other     four    classes,      llieic     is      wide    div<T>ilv     ot 
merit    and     nset"ulnes>,.    and    vet    the    seh.iols    in     each 


o 


f    th 


iesi>     classes     I'eceiv''     the     same,     or     nearly     the 


same,  aj)j)rt)|)i'iation  ot  ^-overnnieiit  nionry.  Ainoni^st 
thoso  of  the  third  cla-~s,  foi-  example,  we  have 
(Joderich,  Trenton,  Newmarket.  Strei'tsville,  lirant- 
foi-d,    and    L'Orignal.    standing     pretty    much    on     the 
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Kuint)    looting,'  as    i<»  tivcm<,M',  i.nd   yet,    if   wo   w   re  to 
estiiuato   tho   status    of  rach  hy   ♦'xainii.ai  ion   of  work 
(lone,  tlM^  diversily,  in  sonio  iustauccs,  woul.i  1."  rallior 
Ktmtlin^'.       In    tli.^    lowest    class  «»f    all— lowest,    that 
i«,    as    to    numbers     -the     disparity     is     iKirticuhirly 
Htrikin-  ;    !»i'd    it     Metcalf*-,    Khn-a.    Cornwall,   CoUinji 
wood,     !:;   hn.ond,     Milton,   an.l    Kei-'us,     in    .his  class, 
were    hrou-ht    int..    the    anna    of  conipetitive    exau.i- 
nuti.Mi,     thev     wouhl     lin.l    themselves     enpiued    in    a 
content    uith    wry    nncMual  eapaeities   f<.r  winniti-  the 
j,,i,,..        I      ,h.     not     for-.'t     that      the     i.r..|.<'S.'d     Hi-h 
Sehool    I'^ill.    should    it    iMron.e    law,    will    {,'o    a    groat 
WMV    towar.ls   rectifying   this    unfair  and   disheartonins 
state    of   things,    hy    aholishin-    'M,o-us-lat in  "    impils, 
,nd    preseril.ln-    a    real    standard    and    .'ourse  of  Btudy 
!•„.     ,^11  .    hut     more    than     this     us    piuired.       Thero 
sho.dd    he    a    i-roviMun    ensurin-    special    reward    for 
special    al.ility,    thlelity,    an.l    success.       liesid-s     this, 
the    stinndus    of    honourahh'    livalry    is    as    ^'ood    for 
seho.ls    as    for    in^iivhluals,    and    no    nu.re   stinudatin- 
application    of    lad-lie    nuaiey    can     he    inm^dned  than 
this    payment    for    re.^idts    achieved. 
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(CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 


I  have  now,  Reverend  Sn*,  com[)leted  iny  aunuiil 
task,  and  if  I  have  written  at  greater  length  than 
I  prescribed  to  myself  in  njy  previous  lleport,  I 
trust  you  will  be  rea  ly  to  excuse  nie,  making 
allowances,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  do,  for  the 
special  interest  and  anxiety  which,  in  common  with 
nuinv  an  earnest  man.  I  cannot  but  feel  at  the 
present  crisis  of  educational  afftiirs.  As  to  the  past, 
I  have  been  candid  in  my  statement  of  facts,  and 
I  can  say  that  1  have  done  my  best  to  get  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  information  I  had  it  in 
my  ])ower  to  obtain.  As  to  the  future,  T  have 
made  no  suggestions,  exeejyt  on  points  so  intimately 
connected  with  my  experience,  and  so  vitally 
associated  with  the  discharge  of  an  Inspector's  duties, 
that  I  felt  I  could  not  overlook  them.  Whilst  I 
have  spoken  strongly,  as  feeling  strongly,  on  some 
of  these  points,  I  have  striven  at  all  times  to 
avoid  the  language  of  dogmatic  pertinacity,  and  I 
trust  I  have  not  been  led  away  in  aught  from 
the  truth  by  undue  reliance  on  my  own 
opinions.  The  work  of  a  Grammar  School  In- 
spector,   in  making    up    his    report  just    now,    is,    in 
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many    respects,   an   luigiacious   ta^^V,   since  the  jmblic 
interests   require   tliat   every    effort    slionkl    be   made 
to    strongly    point    out   tlie    iniurious    results  of    an 
unsound    principle,   which    has  not  only   diverted  our 
superior    schools   fron.    the    fulrthnent  of    their    true 
mission,    but  has   also  hindered   the  natural   develop- 
ment  of  that  noble  fabric,  of  which  we   have  reason 
to    be    i.roud,    our    Common    School    system.       Thus 
situated,    the    Inspector  may  well    seem,  at  tmies,  to 
have    a  morbid  appetite    for    the   evil,    and   to   close 
his    eyes  to   the   good. 

I    cherish,    therefore,    with   a    good    deal   of    satis- 
faction,   the    hope  that    the  introduction   of   a   better 
system   will  i)lace   the    Inspector   in  a    more    pleasant 
position,    giving  him  less  of    f  ult-finding,   and    more 
of    evidence    to    sustain   the    Roman    orator's   eulogy 
of   the   high    and    holy    work  of    training   the  youth- 
ful mind  :     "Quod   munus    reipublic*    afferre    majus 
meliusve    possumus,    quam    si    docemus  atque    erudi- 
mus  juventutem  !  "■ 


•   "What  greater  or  better  offering  can  we  bring  to  the 
-State  than  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  youth  !  " 
6 
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SECTION   III. 


From  Rejyort  for  the    Year  187 0. 


SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    AND    FURNITURE. 


The  High  School  Boards  of  Trustees  are  now 
invested  with  full  power  to  raise  all  the  money 
they  need  for  the  legitimate  exi)enses  of  the  schools. 
They  are  no  longer  in  the  humiliating  and  heli)less 
position  they  occupied  in  cases  where  the  School 
Boards  were  not  united.  Thev  are  not  to  wait, 
henceforward,  cap  in  hand,  on  Municipal  Council", 
and  sue  for  that  which  they  have  now  a  legal,  as 
they  had  always  a  moral,  right  to  demand.  Sundry 
shortcomings  —  perhaps  inevitable  under  the  old 
regime -- towards  which  a  merciful  and  wi^e  for- 
bearance has  been  exercised,  should  be  roctilied  now 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  every  effort  made  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  explicit  regulations  set  forth 
by    the    Council    of  Public  Instruction. 

S(»me  of  our  High  School  buildings  are — as  to  two 
or  three  of  tliem — so  entirely  unsuitable  ;  as  to  the 
rest,  so  unattractive,  and  even  foi  bidding  in  appear- 
ance—so absurdly  out  of  keeping  with  the  appella- 
tion "High    School"  —  that,    in    my   judgment,  they 
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should   be    tolerated    not    one    moment    longer    tliar. 
the    time    that    may    be     required    for    the    erection 
of    better.       The    new    arvangements   for    inspection, 
which  have  been  so  happily  accomplished,  have  given 
me     a     colleague     who     will    have     opportunity    for 
cnticising    these    structures,    which    an    acquaintance 
of  three  years  has  not   en-leared    to   my    own  eye  or 
lv.ar^    and    if  he,    as    well    as    myself,    should    pro- 
nounce   against    them,     1    trust    they    will    soon    be 
made    to    disappear.       We    wish   to   feel  respect,    not 
only    for     the     learning     to     be    had     at     our     High 
&^chools,    but  for   the   temple  iir    which   that  learmng 
is    enshrined.       We    desire    to    see,    in    every    case, 
an   editice    which   shall    ai)peal,    with  more   or   less  of 
the    charms    of    external     beauty,    to    the    eye    and 
mind    of    the    young  ;    and,    as    to  internal    arrange- 
ments   I  shall  not  be  satistied  till  I  see  every  school- 
room'so   furnished    as    to    lead    the  young   minds   m 
it    to    place    a    higher    value    on    the   knowledge   they 
are     incited     to     acquire,     when    they     observe     and 
instinctivelv  appreciate,  as  they  will  not  fad  to   do, 
the   pains    taken    to    maintain    a    proper   convenience, 
seemliness,   and   grace,  in    everything    associated  with 
the     acquisition    of     that    knowledge.      Alb     m     the 
matter  of  building  and   furniture,   may  not  hope   to 
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rival  Toronto,  Hamilton,  or  Gait,  and  others  of  like 
stamp;  all  are  not  called  upon  to  aim  at  the  stately 
and  the  ornate  ;  but  even  the  comparatively  small 
and  feeble  section  oui^ht  to  do  its  best  to  make 
everything  neat,  commodious,  and  wholesome  ;  health 
of  body  provided  for  by  sufficient  space  and  purity 
of  air ;  culture  of  mind  promoted  by  exhibiting 
education  with  nothing  shabby  or  sordid  in  her 
attire,  but  in  fair  and  comely  garb.  With  adequate 
means  of  raising  money,  let  us  hope  that  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  superannuated  wood  and  sickly  paint, 
of  huge,  cumbrous  desks,  and  diminutive  black- 
boards. Of  all  the  a))i)liances  made  use  of  in  the 
work  of  the  school  there  is,  probably,  none  more 
serviceable  than  the  Black-Board,  not  only  em- 
ployed by  the  master  in  giving  instruction  to  his 
pupils,  but  ca]jablo  also  of  being  so  mjinaged,  as 
to  put  the  })upils  in  the  way  of  instructing  one 
another,  i-imply  by  subjecting  the  work  of  any 
member  of  the  class  to  the  criticism  of  the  rest. 
The  effect  of  such  an  exercise  is  excellent.  Cor- 
rections made  by  the  master  are  too  often  leceived 
with  an  equanimity  and  a  composure  which  give 
but  poor  promise  of  the  pupil's  performance  when 
the    same    points    come    up    again ;    errors,    on    the 
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other   hand,  pointed   out  by  a  school-fellow   infl.ct  a 
deei,er     wound     on     self-esteem,     and     are     seldom 
repeated.       It   i.  easy   to    understand   that,    wh.lst   a 
class  is  thus  engaged  at  the  black-board,  an   amount 
of    .'igilance   and    keen   interest   is   developed,    wnich 
uo  alertness   or    remonstrance    on   the   master's   part 
^111  excite ;    the   apathy   that   so   terribly    chills    the 
.naster's   heart    is    dispells  ;    and    the    whole    class, 
fov   the   time,  are  on   the   gui  vke.     I   have  always 
set  a    special    value,    moreover,    on  the    black-board 
as   contributing   to   the   life   and  freedom  of  indepen- 
dent  teaching,    the    teaching   of    the   individual    man 
which  brings  mind  into  conU«t   with   mind  so  much 
much  more  effectually  than  Text-books  can  do.    There 
is  no  doubt   in   some   n.iuOs   an  impatient   endurance 
of    the    Text-book,   with   a   vehement   propensity   tor 
launching  out  into   a  crude   originality  more  gratify- 
ing   to   themselves  than    improving    to    those    whom 
they    are  set  to    teach  ;    but,    bad    as    this   is,   it   i» 
worse     to      resolve    the     whole     of     education     into 
memorizing   Text-books;    wo..e    to    bind    the    young 
„ind  to  such  a  servile  adherence  to  the  Text-book, 
as  represses  effectually  all  mental  activity   and   inde- 
pendence   of  thought. 
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NEW   PROGRAMME — ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND 
LITERATURE. 


The  new  Programme  for  High  Schools  is  now 
before  the  country  in  provisional  form,  and  subject 
to  such  modification  as,  after  trial,  may  be  deemed 
desirable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  alterations 
in  the  details  of  its  arrangement ;  for  no  scheme  of 
study  can  well  be  pronounced  satisfactory,  in  all  its 
parts,  before  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment;  but,  as  to  its  general  principles,  it 
will  be  cordially  welcomed  as  making  wise  and 
suitable  pvovisiou  for  the  educational  wants  of  the 
country. 

After  its  experience  of  compulsory  Latin  and 
neglected  English,  the  country  will  be  well  pleased 
to  find,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Programme,  the 
culture  of  the  Mother-tongue.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  till  within  the  last  few  years  to  assert,  as 
a  truth  not  to  be  gainsayed,  that  no  basis  of 
education  admitting  of  a  sound  and  perfect  super- 
structure could  possibly  be  laid  but  m  the  Ancient 
Classics.  For  ages,  our  language,  with  all  its 
beauty  and  strength  ;  our  literature,  with  its  unsur- 
passed   wealth    of   intellectual    treasure,     were    made 
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to    move    in    the     train    of    classical     learning,     like 
some    wretched   captive,    much    in   the    style   of    the 
old   Roman  triumph.     Whilst  we  fully  recognize  the 
true  value  of  the  Classics,  we  affirm  that  to  vindicate 
their    just    claims    it    is    by    no    means   necessary    to 
do    dishonour    to    the    Mother-tongue.      It   is   not   a 
very    cheering    sketch,     the    position  of    some    three- 
fourths    of     the     pupils    of    our    Grammar     Schools; 
in     school,    excursions    hither    and    thither    through 
an     Introductory      Book,     which      too     often     intro- 
duced   to    nothing,    or,    at    best,    a    nibbling  at    the 
edges   of    Ca>sar    or   Virgil,    with    grateful    acceptance 
of    Anthon's   liberal    aids,    but  with    little    apprecia- 
tion   of   the   spirit   of    the    author,    or   comprehension 
of    the   language  ;    oiU    of    school,   sensational   novels 
of   the    lowest    class    devoured  —  wonderful    ten-cent 
publications,    with    covers    highly    emblematic   of  the 
trash    within.     This   mockery   of    education    has   been 
summarily     disposed    of.      Uuder    the    better   system 
which   we   have    obtained    at   last,    the  minds   of  our 
youth    will   be   guided    to   a    higher    literature    and  n 
purer   taste.     No    doubt   a   good    deal   of  special  care 
and   effort   in  this    department    will    be    required    of 
our  High  School  Masters,   the  more    so  as   we  stand 
much  in  need  of  School  Editions  of   English  Classics, 
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annotiited  as  we  have  the  Ancient  Chissics,  and 
with  notes  prejiared,  not  only  to  answer  *he  pnr|)o.se 
of  mere  ilhistration,  but  with  i  view  to  the  applica- 
tion of  roceivet^  laws  and  pjincijdes  of  criticism  to 
the  beauties   or  blemishes   of  the   text. 

CONCLUDING    REMAUKS.       ERUORS    OF    THE    OLD    SYSTEM- 
TRUE    VALUE    OF    CLASSICAL    STUDY. 


You  have  good  cause  for  saying,  Reverend  Sir, 
that  "the  School  Act  of  1871  lias  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  new  era  iti  the  Public  School 
education  of  our  country."  That  era  has  opened 
upon  us  with  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Not 
only  have  the  errors  of  the  j)a8t  been  rectified  ; 
not  only  has  a  new  system  been  constructed  on 
sounder  principles ;  there  is,  besides,  \,he  general 
prevalence  of  more  correct  views  on  education  to 
guarantee  to  that  system  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
encourage  the  men  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to 
carry  it  out.  Except  in  very  few  minds,  which 
still  cl'.ng  to  the  old  routine,  prejudice  has  been 
dispelled,  and  a  light  has  dawned  which  could  no 
longer  be  resisted ;  since  the  failure  of  the  system 
built  on  the  blind  worship  ot   the   Classics  has  been 
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80   notorious  and  so  complete,  tl.at  scarcely  a  single 
voice    is    raised    to    defend    it.      There    is    nmny    a 
man   of  my  own  day    who   will    remen,ber   how   the 
case   stood    in    school    sonio    thirty    years    ago,    when 
Latin   and   Greek  bore  absolute  sway  ;    when   Mathe- 
matics,    indeed,    but    Mathematics    alone,    wore    i.er- 
mitted     to    move    along    with    them,    imri    imssu ; 
when    Science    was    imparted    in    honiffiopathic    pro- 
portions,   whilst  Mythology  was   administered   in  the 
Btrongest    doses;     when    Philology,     which     foims    a 
study    so     valuable     and     so     attractive     now,     was 
unknown  ;    when  the   boy  had  to   work   so   hard  at 
dead   languages   that   he   could   only  manage    at  best 
to   catch,    in   passing,    a  few    faint    gUnn-ses    ol   that 
region     of     surpassing    beauty,     the    structure    and 
literature   of  his  own  living   Mother-tongue. 

It  was  deemed  a  hopeless  quest  then  to  seek  res- 
pectable scholarship  outside  the  charmed  circle  of 
classic  lore;  nay,  it  was  almost  held  a  sort  of  heresy 
to  doubt  that  the  agonies  of  «««  g^nus,  A,  m 
„,.senti,  and  the  rest  (and  what  agonies  they  were 
many  a  luckless  youth  could  tell!)  were  indispensable 
to  li'terary  parturition,  and  versifying  in  those  days  was 
carried  on  with  as  much  vigour  as  though  the  highest 
aim  that  could  be  oilered   to  a  boy's  ambition  was  to 
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become  a  Latin  poet.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all 
was  the  accumulation  of  lumber  on  the  brain  in  the 
shape  of  "fables  ami  endless  genealogies"  of  Heathen 
Mythology,  the  f(>ats  of  memory  accomplished  in  this 
line  being  at  times  prodigious.  Every  facility  was 
afforded  for  indoctrinating  the  young  mind  in  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  "  imi)ure  rabble  of  the 
Heathc!!  Baalim."  It  is  true,  the  worst  of  the 
strange  stories  clustering  around  Olympus  wei'e  not 
detailed  in  the  class-room,  but  then  the  subject  itself 
was  made  so  much  of,  and  the  book  that  foi-med  the 
repository  of  much  treasure,  the  schoolboy's  vade 
mecum — Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary — was  so  con- 
stantly in  request,  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  young  student  should  take  from  it  only  the 
comparatively  harmless,  and  shun  that  which  it  was 
taint  to  touch ;  and  so  a  prurient  curiosity  was  too 
easily  excited  by  glimpses  of  scenes  which  ought  to  have 
been  religiously  ke})t  back  from  the  young  mind,  which 
soon  learned  to  search  for  legends,  not  all  like  that 
of  Eros  and  Psyche,  with  its  deep  and  sweet  lesson 
of  the  soul's  passage  through  earthly  passion  and 
misfortune  to  celestial  felicity.  When  from  the 
mass  of  Heathen  fable,  laboriously  committed  to 
memory    in   schools   in    bygone  days,  we  deduct  just 
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.vlmt  is   iviiuiivcl   to   illiistmto   the   t(«xt   tlwit    is  l.ciug 
iviul,    there    still    reiiKUtiH    ii    large    amount    ^vorthless, 
or    nearly    so,    for    tl.e    purpose    of   true    educatiou. 
Tiiis    has    been,   happily,    swept    away,    and    so    neces- 
sary   does    that  cleansing    of    the    educational    te.'ple 
seem   to  us  now,    that   we  can  only  contemplate  with 
simi.le  amazement  the   fact,   that  so  much  time  could 
ever    have  been    given    to    such    a    subject,   when    in 
History,   and  Science,  and    Language,  we  Hnd  that  a 
life-time    is    all   too   short   to   occupy   the   mind    witli 
what   is  instructive    and    imiu'oving,    fresh   and   pure, 
beautiful   and  true ;   with  better  conceptions  of  what 
education  is,   with   a   deep   impression    that  it   means 
a  real   quickening  of  the  minds  of  the    people.     The 
generations   to   come   are  not  at  all  likely   to   repeat 
the  blunder  of    their  forefiithers.     There  is  but  little 
danger  of   Sapphics    ever   again  driving    out    Science, 
or  of  legend   monopolizing   what   is  due  to   language. 
There   is   danger,  however,  on   the  other   hand,   that 
public    opinion   may    be  carried    too  far  by    the    im- 
pulse which  is  now  acting  upon  it,  and  that  Science— 
so  to  speak -may  be  made  to  avenge  herself  on  the 
Ancient  Classics  for   the  wrong   they  have  done  her. 
The   present    Bishop   of   Manchester    tells   us   that, 
whilst   engaged    in   looking    into    the    School    System 
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of  the  Unit  J  States,  he  frequently  heard  the  com- 
plaint, and  that  from  some  of  the  best  educationists 
in  the  country,  that  the  Physical  Sciences  were 
crowding  out  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
but  even  Mathematics  and  English  Literature.  The 
protection  of  the  last  two  subjects  of  study  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  our  authorities,  and  they 
have  extended  full  protection  to  them  in  the  Pro- 
gramme they  have  issued.  In  regard  to  the  study 
of  the  Classics,  it  was  not  within  tiieir  power  to 
do  so  much  ;  tiiey  have  set  forth  a  Classical  Course, 
but  it  will  dej)end  upon  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind  whether  many  or  few  embrace  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  good  Classical  Schools  which  shall  do 
real  work  will  be  well  supported,  and  that  the 
Classics  properly  studied  will  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  disrepute  which  they  by  no  means 
deserve.  Wc  may  have  erred  in  the  past,  in 
oppressing  the  memory  with  a  mass  of  worthless 
fiction  ',  we  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  besto.ving 
so  large  an  amount  of  time  on  the  vehement  effort 
to  rival  Horatian  Alcaics,  when  matters  far  moi>3 
serious  were  crying  aloud  to  us  from  the  corners 
of  the  streets ;  but  we  can  make  no  mistake  in 
assuring    ourselves    that    to     the    young    stutient    a 
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mine    of    rich     tre^isure     has    been    presented     when 
the    literature    of    the    okl    Greeks    and    Romans    is 
reallv  thrown  open    to   him  ;    that  he   has  realized  a 
positive  gain   of  no   small   value   when   he  has  truly 
mastered     an     Oration     of    Cicero,     a    Book    of    the 
.^neid,    or     the     Odes    of    Horace;     and     that     his 
mind  has   been  most    certainly   brought  into    invigor- 
ating   contact    with    influences    which    deserve   to   be 
called,    in    the     highest    sense,    Education,     when    it 
has    learned   to    enjoy    the    world    of  beauty    spread 
before     it    in    the     lofty     though,     and     the     noble 
diction    of     the     Grecian    Drama.       Education,     like 
wisdom,   "is  justified  of   all   her  children";    and   in 
her   family,    where    there   is    no   sacrifice   of   practical 
fitness   to'  favourite    theory,    there    is   no    n-.tagonism 
either. 

SECTION   IV. 

From  Report  for  the  Year  1871. 

CLASSICS    AND    ENGLISH. 

The  heavy  yoke  of  compulsory  Latin  having 
been  taken  from  the  necks  of  our  youthful  popula- 
tion, on  the  memorable  15th  of  February,  1871, 
there    was.  of    course,    a   numerous   exodus  from   the 
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region  of  "  qualifying "  Classics,  the  girls,  especially,, 
effecting  a  speedy  migration  into  the  more  congenial 
English  sphere.  Yet  the  abandonment  of  classical 
study  has  been  by  no  means  so  general  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  under  more  or  less  o*'  violent 
reaction  after  unnatural  constraint.  Perha])s  the 
greater  difficulties  of  the  English  course,  with  its 
much  larger  quantum  of  Science,  have  saved  some 
copies  of  the  Introductory  Book  and  Header  from 
being  consijijned  to  dust  and  oblivion  ;  but  we  mav 
hope  that  those  who  have  taken  the  classical 
course,  when  free  to  do  otherwise,  mean  work, 
and  will,  many  of  them,  do  work  which  shall  help 
to  redeem  the  Ancient  Classics  in  this  Province 
from  any  unmerited  prejudice  that  may  still  exist 
against  them.  A  j)owcrful  stimulus  is  about  to  be 
ai)plied  in  every  department,  the  stimulus  of  merit 
recognized  and  rewarded ;  of  inefilcieiicy  and  failure 
visited  with  pecuniary  loss.  On  the  Classics, 
as  on  every  other  subject,  this  must  exert  a 
qrickening  influence.  ^Masters  will  be  inspired 
V  ith  an  honourable  emulation  ;  and  even  pu])ils 
may  be  brought  to  feel  that  upon  their  per- 
sonal exertions  dei)end,  in  large  measure,  the 
prestige    and    the    vei'y    resources     of    their    school. 
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Classes   will    be   kept    more    on    the    qui  vim;    the 
blunders  they  make  will  have  a   special  gravity,  and 
call     for     special     vigilance    on     the     master's     part. 
Even   in    rural   parts   we    may  hope    that  no    tolera- 
tion will   be    extended,  as  we   know,  unhap])ily,  that 
toleration    has    been  extended,    to    such   specimens   of 
Virgilian  astronomy  as  "  (Jupiter)  fastening  the  stars 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Lybia"-"  LybiiB  delixit  lumina 
regnis;"    and    even,    if   in    rural    parts,   Latin    should 
die     out,     we   shall     not    be   greatly   afflicted    if    we 
can   only   get    the  Mother-tongue  to  thrive.      Already 
tliere     has    been     improvement     in    quarters     where 
laxity  was  the   order  of   the  day-more  of  thorough- 
ness   and    accuracy— more    of    accidence,   less   of  An- 
thon.     Still    there    are   weak    points.     We    should   be 
glad   to   see   Grammar,  for   example,    more  systemati- 
cally studied   as    an   independent   subject,  not  limited 
to     what    is    suggested    by   the    text    that   is     being 
read.     We  are  not  of    those  who  consider  versifying 
one    of    the    highest    exercises    of    the   human   intel- 
lect,   and     have    uo    desire    to    perpetuate    here    the 
undue   attention   which,   under   the   old  training,  was 
usually    given    to    it;    but   we    cannot    refrain    from 
expressing    our     great     regret     that    the     fac.dty     of 
writing    Latin     prose    is     possessed     in    so     small    a 
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tlegree  by  the  pupils  of  our  High  Schools.  As  a 
general  rule,  even  Arnold's  book  is  by  no  means 
mastered ;  but  little,  for  the  most  part,  is  done  in 
it,  and  that  little  not  well  done ;  whilst  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  translated  extract  from  Cicero,  the 
translation  being  extremely  literal,  has  proved,  with 
very  few    exceptions,  a   failure. 


FRENCH. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  pupils  who 
have  taken  up  French  are  girls.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  this  growing  taste  amongst  our  girls  ibr  a 
graceful  and  elegant  language,  so  peculiarly  a  woman's 
studj  and  accomplishment  as  French  is.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  works  as  the  "  History  of  Charles 
XII.,"  and  Corneille's  tragedy,  "Horace,"  will  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  high  and  pure  English  literature,  in 
fortifying  the  minds  of  our  young  women  against  the 
many  publications  of  the  day  that  are  calculated  to 
turn  the  heads  of  young  people,  and  to  destroy  the 
ohaiities  and  joys  of  the  Christian  home.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  French  which  is  acquired  at  our 
High  Schools  by  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be 
turned  to  good  account,  though  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  greater 
attention  to  purity  of  accent. 
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ADMISSION   OP   PUPILS    TO   THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience   of  years  has  taught  on   this  head 
lessons   of   great  value,   from   which    our   edncationa 
authorities  have  not  failed  to  profit ;   and  so  d,stmct 
and    positive    has    this    teaching    been,    that    there 
is    perhaps    no    feature    of    our    school    system    m 
which   .-e    are   more   directly  led   to  safe  and  sound 
conclusions.       The     utter    inefficiency    of     the     od 
Grammar   School   arrangements  in  this  re.pect,  w.th 
their    low    standard    of    attainment,    and  then-  very 
imperfect    mode    of    examination,    was    so    notorious 
and   the   mischief  done  to  both  classes  of  schools  so 
great,   that   every   one   was   brought    at     ast  to  M 

hat   the   evil    was   one  that  was  eatmg  the  very  Ufe 
Z  of  our   schools.      It   was  felt  that  the  startmg- 

,int  had    been  fixed  so  ^^J2:r::  - 
of   high    attainment    would    be    leacnea , 
nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  conductmg  the 
Ilin'ations  f..  admission  would  save  the  educa^^n 
of  the   country.      Professor  Young's  strong  sketch.^ 

J     J  «  to   the   real   state    of    things,  and 
left  no  doubt  as  to   tne   ■<:■<■ 

V  ^suggestive  were  they   of  the  sort   of  edu— 1 

Z.  Z>  which    the    country  was    being    brought. 

tl  weU   that  we  should    keep  his  picture  before 
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lis,  with  all  its  associations  of  unworthy  manceii- 
vring  to  combine  the  maximum  of  money  with 
the  minimum  of  education,  both  that  we  may 
the  better  appreciate  our  deliverance  from  such  a 
state  of  real  degradation  (for  it  was  nothing  else), 
and  be  led  to  watch  more  anxiously  any  efforts,  if 
haply  such  should  be  made,  to  check  and  turn  back 
the  upward  movement  which  the  new  School  Law 
has  so  happily  initiated.  In  connection  with  this 
low  standard — parsing  a  single  sentence  in  English 
being  practically  the  only  test — we  may  mention 
one  fact  that  shows,  amongst  many  others,  how 
terribly,  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
things  were  unhinged,  and  out  of  course.  As  soon 
as  the  new  School  Act  became  law,  the  Inspector 
received  instructions  from  the  Department  to  a])ply 
with  greater  strictness  the  old  method  and  standard, 
until  they  should  be  superseded  by  the  new.  Just 
one  change  was  made,  but  that  was  found  all-sutli- 
cient :  the  parsing,  instea,d  of  being  given  orally, 
was  exacted  in  writing.  The  effect  was  most 
remarkable.  About  one-half  of  the  candidates  pre- 
sented to  the  Inspector  as  tit  subjects  for  High 
School  tuition  were  found,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
incapable   of  spelling   correctly   in    writing — whatever 
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they    may   have  been  able   to  do  ovdly-wovds   ce.- 
tai  not  amongst  the  most  difficult  in  the  Engl.b 
language,    more     pavticulavly     those    very    terns    of 
Grammar    ^vhioh    ^vere    almost    every    day    m    therr 
months.       Much    harm,    unfortunately,    had    already 
heen   done,   but   ho^v  n>uch    more   would   have   been 
c'one     but     for     the    salutary    interposition    of    the 
I,.peotor     between     the     High     School,     with    rts 
eovLd  legislative   grant,    and    the   pushing  ten  eney 
of   the   local   authorities  -      At  last  came  t.ie  system 
„„der  which    we   Have    been   working  for    a  twelve- 
month-a    Board   of    Examiners   attached    to    each 
Lhool,  whose    admissions    are  made  final  on  approval 
;;«!     Inspector,  who  is  "to  see  that  tie  reg.atro„ 

L  prog»mme  of  examuration  provided  accordu^  t 
Kw  are   duly  observed,"   and,  therefore,   not  vitiated 
;  the  admission  of  pupils  who   do  not  come  up  ^ 
the    prescribed    standard.      It    is   pl-    enough   that 
Z    s  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  plan    yet  fa 
tm     erfection;  for  one  thing  it  wants,  and  without 
Z       will  never    command   public  confidence-.^  ■ 

.       •  !       It  is  felt  that,  though  it  protects  the  High 
formity.      it  is  ,^^  1^^,,, 

School   from    many  an  unfit  pupil  tha 
oi-ept  in  under  the  "simple  parsing"  system,  it,  never 
tlss,  works   unequally,  and  with   all  the   care  the 
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Inspector  can  exercise,  it  must  work  unequally,  so 
great  is  the  disparity  between  the  different  sets  of 
questions,  as  put  by  different  Examining  Boards. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  the  expedient  of  exacting  a 
higher  percentage  where  the  questions  are  easier,  and 
this  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases,  but  the  pro- 
ceeding is  viewed  with  so  much  disfavour,  and  is  so 
much  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Inspector, 
that  we  have  no  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  remedy. 
There  is  but  one  coui-se  which  can  be  considered  fair 
to  all,  and  that  is,  providing  the  same  examination 
for  all,  subject  always,  of  coui'se,  to  that  indispensable 
safeguard,  revision  by  the  Inspectors.  That  course, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, under  whose  instructions  questions  for  the 
entrance  examinations  have  been  prepared  by  the 
High  School  Inspectoi-s,  to  be  submitted  to  all  the 
schools.  This  will  excite  general  satisfaction,  as  a 
most  commendable  move  in  the  direction  of  unifor- 
mity, and,  we  may  hope,  will  quite  dispel  that  feeling 
of  iineasiness  to  which  its  absence  has  given  birth. 
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